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upright, yet it embodies the advantages of the large grand. We 
are also making the finest upright pianos in this country, of 
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Payment methods giving you from one to three years to complete 
purchase, and tell you the whole story, including our offer to 
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(Author of "* How | Found Livingstone,” 


N ENGLISH traveler in Africa is terribly 
handicapped in any affair of life and 
death. No matter what the circum- 
stances may be, his countrymen ex- 
pect him to be always the same easy- 
tempered, peaceable citizen that he is 
at home, and to act as though the 
magistrate and policeman were within the 
sound of his voice. On several occasions of 
urgent need | have had to remember that 
these valuable public servants were at a con- 
siderable distance from me, and to take what 
the press is never weary of calling “ high- 
handed proceedings ’’ with lawless and bloody 
minded natives. Some travelers, frightened by the strict- 
ures of sentimental newspapers, have preferred to sur- 
render their own lives and those of their followers rather 
than brave public opinion by obeying the law of self- 
preservation. Dodgson, the missionary, walked up to 
the banditti of Nyangwe and, baring his white arm, asked 
them if any one of his color had ever offended them. 
They laughed in his face and twirled their spears in his 
body, and his poor followers were slaughtered to a man. 
Captain Carter and Lieutenant Cadenhead, of the 
Elephant Expedition, with one hundred and fifty of their 
followers, were butchered as heartlessly by the rogues of 
Mirambo. ‘lhe fate of Bishop Hannington and sixty of 
his men may be read in his biography. The six French 
Fathers of Urundi were set upon m rid celebrating mass, 
and murdered at the altar with their converts and pupils. 


+ 
FACE TO FACE WITH STARVATION IN AFRICA’S WILDS 


T IS usual with editors to point to Livingstone as having 
been able to travel long distances in Africa with- 
out quarreling with the natives. Well, 1 have also 
traveled thousands of miles in Africa without a quarrel, 
but I well knew that a day’s march to the north or south 
of my route would bring me face to face with a difficulty 
which no tact could remove. The caravan road to Ujiji 
has been traveled over numberless times without a breach 
of amity between traveler and native, yet the Wabembe, 
fifty miles south, or the Wasansi, fifty miles north, would 
be apt, even to-day, to make mincemeat of the divinest 
man—if given a fair opportunity. 

If, when in 1874 I set out on that expedition which 
revealed the area of the Victoria Nyanza and the course 
of the Congo, I had adopted the roundabout caravan 
road to the Great Lake, we possibly might have per- 
formed our first stage of the long journey without having 
ruffled the feelings of a single native. ‘The advantages 
of a more direct route, however, strongly appeal-d to me. 
Besides, my sole business was one of exploration, and 
having reached a point near an intervening broad waste 
my duty urged me to essay its crossing. I therefore left 
the old track running through Unyamwezi to the west, 
and turned in a ae Bao 0 direction, which took us 
into a wide desert and finally into unknown Ituru. 
Naturally, had we imagined the people of Ituru would 
have behaved worse than their neighbors of Ugogo, we 
should prudently have avoided them, but assuming that 
they were like the average aborigines we matched to 
meet what Fate had provided for us. 

The wide, waterless wilderness which occupied us six 
days in crossing prohibited any return. The hunger and 
thirst suffered in it had cost us nine lives and swelled the 
sick list prodigiously. One of my white companions was 
dying of typhus, and such blacks as were able to walk 
were ravenous for food and veritable pictures of wretch- 
edness. We were four hundred miles from the sea when 
we entered Ituru. To return or continue another day 
without food of some kind was impossible. The face of 
the country was promising enough. It was drained by 
the southernmost streams flowing toward the Nile. 
of cattle were grazing on green grass—and there were 
great fields of corn visible on either hand. 


sd 
TRYING TO AVOID A COLLISION WITH THE NATIVES 


HE first view of the natives was not encouraging. ‘The 
atmosphere seemed charged with omens of trouble 
and anxiety, empty stomachs and the jeering insolence of 
the people helped to make the outlook disheartening. 
The famished Zanzibaris soon scattered in search of food, 
each with his week's ration money. What happened 
when they were away from the camp goodness only 
knows. Certain it is that the native behavior was not 
improved. The conduct of the tribe excited the live- 
liest apprehensions, for we were in no condition to offer 
but the feeblest defense. Scarcely ten of our men could 
have had the heart to lift a gun. Then, also, the abo- 
rigines were stark naked, and owned no chief whose good 
will might be secured, but each village was governed by 
the oldest man. I looked in vain among the mob for 
one to assist me to restore harmony. However, I did my 
best with soothing words, gracious manner and substan- 
tial gifts. 1 also mustered my followers, and every one 
suspected of marauding was dealt with rigorously. At 
this early stage my followers were not as circumspect in 
their conduct as they became later, after calamity had 
taught them, but were intolerant when ground by hard 
bargains and inclined to be violent in dispute. I knew 
this, and strained every nerve to prevent disagreement 
growing into strife, and always tried to imbue them with 
a sense of caution. For far more days than could have 
been at first anticipated I was able to avert a rupture, 
though such an intolerably arrogant and mischievous 
tribe as the Wanyaturu it would be hard to find elsewhere. 
Naked as they were, and unsophisticated as such people 
generally are, they were cunning enough to know that I 
was very anxious for their friendship, and they had the 
meanness to play upon me. 


MY FIRST FIGHT IN THE 
LW, By Henry M. Stanley 
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“ Through the Dark Continenut"’ and “In Darkest Africa’’) 


TREACHEROUS GIFT BEARERS AT VINYATA 

N THE ninth day of our travel through Ituru one of 
our veterans was attacked with asthma and lagged 
behind. I sent a party to assist him, but the men came 
back with the report that he had been barbarously mur- 
dered. The news raised a storm in the camp, as my fol- 
lowers had become very restive of late and their confi- 
dence in me as a leader was much diminished, but after 
persuasion they consented to let the murder go unpunished. 

On the tenth day we came to Vinyata, and only one 
more march intervened between us and the next country, 
which could not be worse, we thought. We longed for 
wings to fly to it. 

Heartened by my success as a peacemaker and the 
hopes that another day would put an end to my tortures, | 
redoubled my exertions at Vinyata, and fortunately good 
health and sanguine spirits enabled me to be more hope- 
ful than usual. The villagers affected to be enchanted 
with my liberality, and my praises were loudly spoken. 
This good report of me came to the ears of the Mwanga 
or Magic Doctor of Vinyata, who, paying me a visit, was, 
| fear, too genially received. He urged me to stay 
another day, and promised a fat ox in the morning. More 
natives visited us, until the camp was like a fair and every 
one was apparently in excellent humor. As usual, how- 
ever, we surrounded the camp with a tall hedge of thorn 
bush as a precaution against midnight surprises. Punctual 
to his promise, the Mwanga, with a numerous following of 
athletic-looking fellows, appeared next morning driving a 
fat black ox. He delivered it over to me with com- 
pliments, and the gift was munificently reciprocated. 
Moreover, I yielded the heart to him, as he expressly 
wished it, though the Zanzibaris, through a quaint super- 
stition, offered objections. He, after remaining some 
time, finally departed professing lasting friendship and pro- 
testing that the white man was the best of good fellows. 


+ 
THE EXPLORERS WARNED OF AN ATTACK 


S THE next day was sunny and warm I had a small 
ianer inclosure of bush formed and lines strung 
across to dry some of our clothes. Looking out of my 
tent soon after, it struck me that | had been unwise in ex- 
hibiting our treasures among such a people, but a thought 
of the cordiality of the Mwanga, the brotherhood newly 
made with such an important man, and the good humor 
prevailing, reassured me. 1 fell into a pleasant reverie, 
indulged in calculations as to the number of days tiat 
must elapse before we should see the Great Lake, and 
exercised my imagination freely with fortunate prospects. 
Suddenly my heart gave a jump as | heard a ringing war- 
cry. Village after village of the well-peopled Vinyata val- 
ley caught it up and in a few seconds hundreds of throats 
were venting the alarming sound. Ourcamp, like myself, 
had been startled, and now out of tent and hut whites and 
blacks emerged to speculate upon the cause. The conjec- 
tures were various, but after many efforts to offer a satis- 
factory explanation the general belief attributed the alarm 
to an irruption from some neighboring tribe—with which 
we happily had no concern. We had often heard the 
thrilling war-cry while passing through Ugogo, and 
though to a peaceable caravan it was never calming to 
the nerves, the troops of valiant warriors who responded 
so readily to the summons pressed to the defense without 
molesting us. ‘‘ Besides,’’ we argued, ‘‘ how could these 
war-cries affect us? Had we not just concluded a pact of 
friendship with Mwanga? Are not many of our people 
abroad among the villages, still trading, and would it not 
be reported to us at once if there were any demonstrations 
or even slight manifestations of unfriendliness?”’ 


+. 
FOUR YARDS OF SHEETING THE PRICE OF PEACE 


UT suddenly looking around we saw with dismay about 

a hundred natives in war costume standing in a mass 

net far from our camp. Each head was crowned with tall 

plumes of eagle and kite, or with manes of zebra and 

giraffe. We felt that in some way we were the object 

of the gathering. Even while we gazed other warriors 

arrayed for battle came streaming along. Had we been 
cajoled into staying by fair words? 

At this period I firmly believed, with Livingstone, that 
it was better to endure small ills than to provoke 
greater ones by rashness. Besides, | was naturally dis- 
posed to prudence; I felt pride also in doing my own 
special mission well, and my inclinations accordingly 
were to do that only which would promote the object I 
had at heart. Our men were not enlisted for a hostile 
undertaking. Though there were two hundred and fifty 
of them in the camp, we had only forty Sniders and thirty 
percussion muskets, exclusive of our own private arms. 
The rest of the men were for the transport of goods—an 
abundance of goods to insure the purchase of a peaceful 
and free passage and a good commissariat. On a former 
expedition it had been proved to me that many men, 
plenty of means and good management were required for 
efficient exploration. But | had much to learn. 

My men, of course, instinctively buckled on their accou- 
trements and prepared their weapons. It was well for 
me, | think, that they did, for I could not be persuaded 
that this ominous mustering implied anything serious. 
I sent two guides out to the natives to parley quietly 
with them and to ascertain whether they had armed 
against us, and while the interview lasted | found the 
necessary time to make a few preparations to meet 
any unreasonableness. 

The guides on returning to us reported that the gather- 
ing was hostile because one of our men, it was said, had 
stolen a calabash of milk and some butter, and they 
insisted on payment. The price was four yards of sheet- 
ing! One felt tempted to laugh that such a small matter 
should wear so serious an aspect. The cloth was 
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measured and handed the guides with an injunction to 
present it without any offensive remark. Observing that 
the natives kept their distance, and that only a few head- 
men came to meet the guides, | had the impression that 
the affair would soon be settled. It was confirmed at 
seeing them accept the cloth and prepare to depart. But 
the aboriginal nature is a curious one. The number of 
the natives had increased enormously. Each fresh squad 
had brought its own leader, and these new leaders, greedy 
or envious, demanded satisfaction. They halted those 
who held the cloth and clamorously wrangled with them. 
From their fierce gestures | judged their predatory 
instincts were fully aroused and that the hot dispute 
would end in mutual slaughter, but presently the mass 
aligned itself at a bowshot from the camp, while a body 
of about two hundred natives started off on a dog-trot 
toward a thick bush behind the camp. 

While we looked at one another to divine what these 
movements portended, a lad of ours named Soudi 
staggered toward us from the northern side of the camp. 
He had a spear quivering in his back and an arrow in his 
elbow joint, while his nose was crushed and his face 
streamed with blood. He had barely time to gasp that 
he and Sulimani were collecting fuel, and that the latter 
had been killed, when he fell unconscious at our feet. 


- 
LACK OF UNITY OF THE ENEMY SAVED THE EXPEDITION 


HIS terrible sight almost destroyed my hopes of a 
peaceful issue. But we would try again. One of the 
guides readily consented to go out and palaver once more 
with the savages. Even if he did not succeed, delay was 
valuable to take some order against failure. Some few 
men were detailed for the defense of the inner inclosure. 
The cedar boat sections afforded a breastwork for the 
whites. Sixty men crept under shelter of the outer bush 
fence to take position near the entrance to the camp. 

We watched the guide and I heartily wished he 
would succeed. He was clever, and had the sense to 
know that a fight would result in seriously affecting our 
transport. My prayers were altogether with him, for a 
peaceful solution was essential to me. We were but at 
the beginning of our journey. We had still thousands of 
miles to travel, lakes to explore, rivers to trace and lands 
tosurvey. What would become of our mission if we had 
to lose valuable lives for every pot of milk or handful of 
grain stolen? It would be better to pay a bale for every 
offense than risk the loss of a man in a fight. It is thus 
responsibility makes cowards of us. 

I had not long to wait. The guide ran back to the 
camp. The natives were moving. They raised a hideous 
yell, capered about a little, and then—it was needless for 
the guide to tell me—a rain of arrows announced that 
their motive was not compensation, but booty. 

Had these ferociously stupid natives been under the 
sway of one man, our caravan would never more have 
been heard of, but unity of action could not be expected 
from so many savages led by scores of village elders. 
They were all equally animated by lust of murder and 
greed, but they were not all equally brave. Before one 
could count twenty there were many within a bound of the 
thorn fence, but the majority prudently shot from a dis- 
tance. When the hands of the foremost were within 
reach of our hedge, a single word, ‘‘Now,’’ sent the 
Zanzibaris pell-mell through the gate, and the noise of 
the rifles and muskets soon quieted the furious yells, and 
sent the frenzied spirits scurrying away. 

aa 


SAVAGES REPULSED, BUT RENEW THE ATTACK 
AVING cleared the natives from a sufficient space 
in front of them, our men threw themselves into 
line and moved forward, which sent the natives into 
arun. The Snider company shot fairly straight; the 
muskets were more terrifying than hurtful. In fifteen 
minutes the recall was sounded, and obedient to the sig- 
nal our people came back and without a scratch. Pickets 
were then posted on ant-hills around the camp, guns 
were stacked, and every soul was set to work at making 
our position more secure. By evening we had a clear 
view all around for two hundred yards distance, and every 
motion of the pickets was to be seen. 

The older travelers in the camp suggested a night 
attack, the murder of the pickets in the dark, and several 
crafty tricks. We prepared accordingly. The pickets 
were sheltered behind circlets of thorn. Platforms were 
raised six feet above the ground. The two gates were 
masked. When darkness fell in we were beyond harm. 

With the dawn came other thoughts. The afternoon 
and night had passed without disturbance. We deduced 
from tuis that the native passions had cooled. Wounds 
were smarting and the losses no doubt appeared appall- 
ing ; the limited faculties of the wild men would no doubt 
be affected by prudential considerations, and if we kept 
quiet at our posts some one of them would suggest a 
peaceful embassage to us and we should be asked to for- 
give and forget, for even naked humanity has feelings. 

As it drew near 9 A. M. the pickets gave the alarm and 
were withdrawn to the camp. None too soon, we thought, 
as the savages came on and showed their growing num- 
bers in the open. Instead of passing the night in bewail- 
ing their losses and reflecting on their folly, the natives 
had evidently roused a goodly portion of the nation, for 
their numbers were greater and the same raging abandon- 
ment and recklessness of behavior were visible as yester- 
day. They can-canned across the open, pranced on tiptoe, 
and exposed their bodies wantonly as se went through 
their tribal manceuvres, and each in his own way tried to 
impress us with terror by noise, gesture or motion. 


> 
PART OF THE FIGHTING FORCE OF THE EXPEDITION MASSACRED 


E STOOD silent a while, though behind our lofty hedge 
we were notidle. 1 then ascended with the guides to 
a raised platform to make one more effort at peace. They 
listened to the guide’s voice, but they soon broke out 
uproariously. They cried out, ‘‘ Ye are women; ye are 
afraid.” We were told to go and ask Mirambo how he 
fared when he invaded Ituru, and so on, and with that the 
began the battle again, some trusting to arrows, others tu 
light assagais, which they sent sailing toward my platform. 
Again the Zanzibaris responded to the signal, the 
marksmen opened with deadly effect, but after a spurt of 
smart firing not a native was to be seen. 
Though our men had proved themselves as well able to 
fight as to do porter’s work, it was plain that we should 
have to do something more than chase native mobs awa) 


(CONTINUATION ON PAGE 38 OF THIS ISSUE) 
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St THE JAMESONS IN THE COUNTRY 
i By Mary E. Wilkins P 


(Author of “ Pembroke,” ‘A Humble Romance,” ‘Jerome: A Poor Man,” ‘‘ Neighborhood Types,” etc.) 


I—THEY ARRIVE 


NTIL that summer nobody in our village had 
ever taken boarders. There had been no real 
necessity for it, and we had always been rather 
proud of the fact. While we were certainly not 
rich—there was not one positively rich family 
among us—we were comfortably provided with 
all the necessities of life. We did not need to 
open our houses, and our closets, and our bureau 

drawers, and give the freedom of our domestic hearths, 

and, as it were, our household gods for playthings, to 
strangers and their children. 

Many of us had to work for our daily bread, but, we 
were thankful to say, not in that way. We prided our- 
selves because there was no summer hotel with a demoral- 
izing bowling-alley, and one of those dangerous chutes, 
in our village. We felt forbiddingly calm and superior 
when now and then some strange city people from 
Grover, the large summer resort six miles from us, 
traveled up and down our main street seeking board in 
vain. We plumed ourselves upon our reputation of not 
taking boarders for love or money. 

Nobody had dreamed that there was to be a break at 
last in our long-established custom, and nobody dreamed 
that the break was to be made in such a quarter. 
One of the most well-to-do, if not the most well-to-do, of 
us all, took the first boarders ever taken in Linnville. 
When Amelia Powers heard of it she said, ‘‘ Them that 
has, gits.’’ 

On the afternoon of the first day of June, six years ago, 
I was sewing at my sitting-room window. I was making 
a white muslin dress for little Alice, my niece, to wear to 
the Seventeenth-of-June picnic. I had been sitting there 
alone all the afternoon, and it was almost four o'clock 
when I saw Amelia Powers, who lives opposite, and who 
had been sewing at her window—I had noticed her arm 
movine back and forth, disturbing the shadows of the 
horse-. nestnut tree in the yard—fling open her front door, 
run out on the piazza and stand peering around the 
corner post, with her neck so stretched that it looked 
twice as long as before. Then her sister Candace, who 
has poor health and seldom ventures out-of-doors, threw 
up the front chamber window and leaned out as far as 
she was able, and stared with her hand shading her 
eyes from the sun. I could just see her head through an 
opening in the horse-chestnut branches. 
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Then I heard another door open, and Mrs. Peter Jones, 
who lives in the house next below the Powers’, came 
running out. She ran down the walk to her front gate 
and leaned over, all twisted sideways, to see. 

Then I heard voices, and there were Adeline Ketchum 
and her mother coming down the street, all in a flutter of 
hurry. Adeline is slender and nervous, her elbows 
jerked out, her chin jerked up, and her skirts switched 
her thin ankles; Mrs. Ketchum is very stout, and she 
walked with a kind of quivering flounce. Her face was 
blazing, and I knew her bonnet was on hindside before— 
| was sure that the sprig of purple flowers belonged on 
the front. 

When Adeline and her mother reached Mrs. Peter 
Jones’ gate they stopped, and they all stood there 
together looking. Then | saw Tommy Gregg racing 
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along, and I felt positive that his mother had sent him to 
see whliat the matter was. She is a good woman, but the 
most curious person in our village. She never seems to 
have enough affairs of her own to thoroughly amuse her. 
I never saw a boy run as fast as Tommy did—as if his 
mother’s curiosity and his own were a sort of motor com- 
pelling nim to his utmost speed. His legs seemed never 
to come out of their running crooks, and his shock of 
hair was fairly stiffened out behind with the wind. 

Then I began to wonder if it were possible there was 
a fire anywhere. | ran to my front door and called : 

‘Tommy! Tommy!” said I, ‘‘ where is the fire ?”’ 

Tommy did not hear me, but all of a sudden the fire 
bell began to ring. 

Then I ran across the street to Mrs. Peter Jones’ gate, 
and Amelia Powers came hurrying out of her yard. 

“Where is it? Oh, where is it?’’ said she, and 
Candace put her head out of the window and called out, 
‘*Where is it? Is it near here?”’ 

We all sniffed for smoke and strained our eyes for a red 
fire giare on the horizon, but we could neither smell nor 
see anything unusual. 

Pretty soon we heard the fire engine coming, and 
Amelia Powers cried out: ‘Oh, it’s going to Mrs. 
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Liscom’s! It’s her house! It’s Mrs. Liscom’s house ! 
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Candace Powers put her head farther out of the window 
and screamed in a queer voice that echoed like a parrot’s, 
“Oh, ’Melia! ’Melia! it’s Mrs. Liscom’s, it’s Mrs. 
Liscom’s, and the wind’s this way! Come, quick, and 
help me get out the best feather bed, and the counterpane 
that mother knit! Quick! Quick!”’ 

Amelia had to run in and quiet Candace, who was very 
apt to have a bad spell when she was over-excited, and 
the rest of us started for the fire. 

As we hurried down the street | asked Mrs. Jones how 
she had known there was a fire in the first place, for | 
supposed that was why she had run out to her front door 
and looked down the street. Then I learned abot the 
city boarders. She and Amelia, from the way they faced 
at their sitting-room windows, had seen the Grover stage- 
coach stop at Mrs. Liscom’s, and had run out to see the 
boarders alight. Mrs. Jones said there were five of them 
—the mother, grandmother, two daughters and a son. 

1 said that I did not know Mrs. Liscom was going to 
take boarders ; | was very much surprised. 

‘“[ suppose she thought she would earn some money 
and have some extra things,’’ said Mrs. Jones. 

‘It must have been that,’’ said Mrs. Ketchum panting 
~she was almost out of breath—‘‘for, of course, the 
Liscoms don’t need the money.’’ 

I laughed and said I thought not. I felt a little pride 
about it, because Mrs. Liscom was a second cousin of my 
husband, and he used to think a great deal of her. 

‘* They must own that nice place clear, if it ain’t going 
to burn to the ground, and have something in the bank 
besides,’’ assented Mrs. Peter Jones. 

Ever so many people were running down the street with 
us, and the air seemed full of that brazen clang of the 
fire bell; still we could not see any fire, nor even smell 
any smoke, until we got to the head of the lane where 
the Liscom house stands a few rods from the main street. 

The lane was about choked up with the fire engine, the 
hose cart, the fire department in their red shirts, and, I 


PASSED THE BUCKET FROM HAND TO HAND, AND THE BOY 
THE END FLUNG IT INTO MRS, LISCOM'S FRONT ENTRY" 


should think, half the village. We climbed over the 
stone wall into Mrs. Liscom’s oatfield ; it was hard work 
for Mrs. Ketchum, but Mrs. Jones and I pushed and 
Adeline pulled, and then we ran along close to the wall 
toward the house. We certainly began to smell smoke, 
though we still could not see any fire. The firemen were 
racing in and out of the house bringing out the furniture, 
as were some of the village boys, and the engine was 
playing upon the south end, where the kitchen is, 
* 

Mrs. Peter Jones, who is very small and alert, said 
suddenly that it looked to her as if the smoke were com- 
ing out of the kitchen chimney, but Mrs. Ketchum said 
of course it was on fire inside in the woodwork. ‘Oh, 
only to think of Mrs. Liscom’s nice house being all 
burned up, and what a dreadful reception for those 
boarders !’’ she groaned out. 

I never saw such a hubbub, and apparently over noth- 
ing at all, as there was. There was a steady yell of fire 
from a crowd of boys who seemed to enjoy it; the water 
was swishing, the firemen’s arms were pumping in unison, 
and everybody generally running in aimless circles like a 
swarm of ants. Then we saw the boarders coming out. 
* Oh, the house must be all in a light blaze inside!” 
groaned Mrs. Ketchum. 

There were five of the boarders. The mother, a large, 
fair woman with a long, massive face, her reddish hair 
crinkling and curling around it in a sort of ivy-tendril 
fashion, came first. Her two daughters, in blue gowns, 
with pretty, agitated faces, followed; then the young 
son, fairly teetering with excitement; then the grand- 
mother, a little, tremulous old lady in an aulurn wig. 

The woman at the head carried a bucket, and what 
should she do but form her family into a line toward the 
well at the north side of the hcuse where we were ! 

Of course, the family did not nearly reach to the well, 
and she beckoned to us imperatively.  ‘‘ Come immedi 
ately !’’ said she, ‘‘if the men of this village have no 
head in an emergency like this let the women arise! 
Come immediately.’’ 

So Mrs. Peter Jones, Mrs. Ketchum, Adeline and | 
stepped into the line, and the mother boarder filled the 
bucket at the well, and we passed it back from hand to 
hand, and the boy at the end flung it into Mrs. Liscom’s 
front entry all over her nice carpet. 

Then suddenly we saw Caroline Liscom appear. She 
snatched the bucket out of the hands of the boy boarder 
and gave it a toss into the lilac-bush beside the door ; 
then she stood there, looking as | had never seen her 
look before. Caroline Liscom has always had the repu- 
tation of being a woman of a strong character; she ts 
manifestly the head of her family. It is always * Mrs. 
Liscom’s house,’ and “ Mrs. Liscom’s property,’’ instead 
of Mr. Liscom’s. 

It is always understood that, though Mr. Liscom is the 
nominal voter in town matters, not a selectman goes into 
office with Mr. Liscom’s vote unless it is authorized by 
Mrs. Liscom. Mr. Liscom is, so to speak, seldom taken 
without Mrs. Liscom’s indorsement. 
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Of course, Mrs. Liscom being such a character has 
always more or less of authority in her bearing, but that 
day she displayed a real majesty which I had never seen 
in her before. She stood there a second, then she turned 
and made a backward and forward motion of her arm as 
if she were sweeping, and directly red-shirted firemen 
and boys began to fly out of the house as if impelled by it 

‘*You just get out of my house; every one of you!”’ 
said Caroline in a loud but slow voice, as if she were so 
angry that she was fairly reining herself in, and they got 
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vut. Then she called to the firemen who were working 
the engine, and they heard her above all the uproar. 

2g You stop drenching my house with water, and go 
home,’’ said she. 

Everybody began to hush and stare, but Tommy Gregg 
gave one squeaking cry of fire as if in defiance €. 

‘There is no fire,"’ said Caroline Liscom. ‘‘ My house 
is not on fire, and has not been on fire. 1 am getting tea, 
and the kitchen chimney always smokes when the wind 
is west. I don’t thank you, any of you, for coming here 
and turning my house upside down and drenching it with 
water, and lugging my furniture out-of-doors. Now you 
can go home. i don’ ’t see what fool ever sent you here !.”’ 

The engine Rint playing, and you could hear the 
water dripping off the south end of the house. The 
windows were streaming as if there had been a shower. 
Everybody looked abashed, and the chief engineer of 
the fire department, who is a little nervous man who 
always works as if the’ river were on fire: and he had 
started it, asked meekly if they shouldn’t bring the furni- 
ture back. 

‘No,”’ said Caroline Liscom, ‘‘I want you to go home, 
and that is all | do want of you.”’ 

Then the mother b yarder spoke—she was evidently not 

easily put down. ‘I refuse to return to the house or to 
allow my family to do so unless | am officially notified by 
the fire department,”’ said she. 

“Then you can stay out-of-doors,’”’ said Caroline 
Liscom, and we all gasped to hear her, though we secretly 
admired her for it. 

The boarder glared at her in a curious kind of way, like 
a broadside of stoniness, but Caroline did not seem to 
mind it at all. ‘Then the boarder changed her tactics like 
a general on the verge of defeat. She sidled up to Mr. 
Spear, the chief engineer, who was giving orders to drag 
home the engine, and said in an unexpectedly sweet voice, 
like a trickle of honey off the face of a rock: ‘* My good 
man, am I[ to understand that I need apprehend no 
further danger from fire? I ask for the sake of my 
precious family.” 

Mr. Spear looked at her as if she had spoken to him in 
Choctaw, and she was obliged to ask him over again. 
**My good man,’’ said she, ‘zs the fire out?”’ 
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Mr. Spear looked at her as if he were half daft then, 
but he answered, ‘‘ Yes, ma’am, yes, ma’am, certainly, 
ma’am, no danger at all, maam.’’ Then he went on 
ordering the men—‘‘ A leetle more to the right, boys! 
All together !’’ 

‘Thank you, my good man, your word is sufficient,”’ 
said the boarder, though Mr. Spear did not seem to hear 
her. Then she sailed into the house, and her son, her 
two daughters and the grandmother after her. Mrs. 
Peter Jones, and Adeline and her mother went home, but 
1 ventured, since I was a sort of relation, to go in and 
offer to help Caroline set things to rights. She thanked 
me and said that she did not want any help; when Jacob 
and Harry came home they would set the furniture in 
out of the yard. 

‘| am sorry for you, Caroline,”’ said 1. 

** Look at my house, Sophia Lane,’’ said she, and that 
was all she would say. She shut her mouth tight over 
that. That house was enough to make a strong-minded 
woman like Caroline dumb, and send a weak one into 
hysterics. It was dripping with water, and nearly all the 
furniture out in the yard piled up pell-mell. I could not 
see how she was going to get supper for the boarders, 
the kitchen fire was out and the stove drenched, with a 
panful of biscuits in the oven. 

“What are you going to give them for supper, 
Caroline?’’ said I, and she-just shook her head. 
knew that those boarders would have to take what they 
could get, or go without. 

When Caroline was in any difficulty there never was 
any help for her, except from the working of circum- 
stances to their own salvation. | thought | might as 
well go home. | offered to give her some pie or cake if 
hers were spoiled, but she only shook her head again, 
and | knew she must have some stored away in the 
parlor china closet, where the water had not penetrated. 

1 went through the house to the front entry, thinking I 
would go out the front door—the side one was dripping 
as if it were under a waterfall. Just as I reached it | 
heard a die-away voice from the front chamber say, ‘‘ My 
good woman.”’ 

I did not dream that I was addressed, never having been 
called by that name, though always having hoped that I 
was a good woman. 

So | kept right on. Then I heard a despairing sigh, and 
the voice said, ‘‘ You speak to her, Harriet.”’ 


Then | heard another voice e, very sweet and a little” 


timid, ‘‘ Will you please step upstairs? Mamma _ wishes 
to speak to you.”’ 

I began to wonder if they weretalking to me. I looked 
up and there discovered a pretty, innocent, rosy little face, 
peering over the balustrade at the head of the stairs. 
‘Will you please step upstairs?’’ said she again, in the 
same sweet tones. ‘‘ Mamma wishes to speak to you.” 
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I have a little weakness of the heart and do not like to 
climb stairs more than I positively have to ; it always puts 
me so out of breath. I sleep downstairs on that account. 
I looked at Caroline’s front stairs, which are rather 
steep, with some hesitation. 1 felt shaken, too, on account 
of the alarm of fire. Then I heard the first voice again 
with : sort of languishing authority : ‘‘ My good woman, 
will you be so kind as to step upstairs immediately ?”’ 

I went upstairs. The girl who had spoken to me—I 
found afterward that she was the elder of the daughters— 
motioned me to go into the north chamber. I found them 
all there. The mother, Mrs. H. Boardman Jameson, as | 
afterward knew her name to be, was lying on the bed, her 
head propped high with pillows ; the younger daughter 
was fanning her, and she was panting softly as if she were 
almost exhausted. The grandmother sat beside the north 
window, with a paper-covered book on her knees. She 
was eating something from a little white box on the 
window-sill. The boy was at another window, also with 
a book which he did not seem to be interested in. He 
looked up at me as I entered, with a most peculiar expres- 
sion of mingled innocence and shyness which was almost 
terror. I could not see why the boy should possibly be 
afraid of me, but I learned afterward that it was either his 
natural attitude or natural expression. He was either 
afraid of every mortal thing or else appeared to be. The 
singular elevated arch of his eyebrows over his wide-open 
blue eyes, and his mouth, which was always parted a little, 
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no doubt served to give this impression. He was a pretty 
boy, with a fair pink-and-white complexion, and long hair 
curled like a girl’s, which looked odd to me, for he was 
quite large. 

Mrs. Jameson beckoned me up to the bed-with one lan- 
guid finger, as if she could not possibly do more. I began 
to think thet perhaps she had some trouble with her heart 
like myself, and the fire had overcome her, and I felt very 
ak) goo oa ’ 

“‘T am sorry you have had such an unpleasant experi- 
ence,’’ I began, but she cut me short. 

‘My good woman,” said she in little more than a whis- 
per, ‘do you know of any house in a sanitary location 
where we can obtain board immediately? I am very par- 
ticular about the location. There must be no standing 
water near the house, there must not be trees near on 
account of the dampness, the neighbors must not keep 
hens—of course, the people of the house must not keep 
hens—and the woman must have an even temper. I must 
particularly insist upon an even temper. My nerves are 
exceedingly weak ; I cannot endure such a rasping manner 
as that which I have encountered to- day.” 
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When she stopped and looked at me for an answer I 
was so astonished that I did not know what tosay. There 
she was, just arrived; had not eaten one meal in the 
house, and wanting to find another boarding-place. 

Finally I said, rather stupidly I suppose, that I doubted 
if she could find another boarding-place in our village as 
good as the one which she already had. 

She gave another sigh, as if of the most determined 
patience. ‘‘Have I not already told you, my good 
woman,” said she, ‘*that I cannot endure such a rasping 
manner and voice as that of the woman of the house? 
It is most imperative that I have another boarding-place 
at once,”’ 

She said this in a manner which nettled me a little, as 
if | had boarding-places, for which she had paid liberally 
and had a right to demand, in my hand, and was with- 
holding them from her. I replied that I knew of no other 
boarding-place in the village of any kind whatsoever. 
Then she looked at me in what I suppose was meant to 
be an ingratiating way. 

‘*My good woman,”’ said she, ‘‘ you look very neat 
and tidy yourself, and I don’t doubt are a good plain 
cook; | am willing to try your house if it is not sur- 
rounded by trees and there is no standing water near; I 
do not object to running water.’’ 

In the midst of this speech the elder daughter had said 
in a frightened way, ‘Oh, mamma!’’ but her mother had 
paid no attention. As for myself, I was angry. The 
memory of my two years at Wardville Young Ladies’ 
Seminary in my youth, and my frugally independent life 
as wife and widow was strong upon me. I had read and 
improved my mind. I was a prominent member of the 
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Ladies’ Literary Society of our village; | wrote papers 
which were read at the meetings; | felt, in reality, not 
one whit below Mrs. H. Boardman Jameson, and, more- 
over, large sleeves were the fashion, and my sleeves 
were every bit as large as hers, though she had just 
come from the city. That added to my conviction of 
my own importance. 

‘*Madam,’’ said IJ, ‘‘I do not take boarders. I have 
never taken boarders, and I never shall take boarders.’’ 
Then I turned and went out of the room and downstairs 
with, it seemed to me, much dignity. 

However, Mrs. Jameson was not impressed by it, for 
she called after me, ‘‘ My good woman, will you please 
tell Mrs. Liscom that I must have some hot water to 
make my health-food with immediately? Tell her to send 
up — at once, very hot.’’ 

id not tell Caroline about the hot water. I left 
that for them to manage themselves. I did not care 
to mention hot water with Caroline’s stove as wet as if 
it had been dipped in the pond, even if I had not been 
too indignant, at the persistent ignoring of my own dig- 
nity. I went home and found Louisa Field, my brother's 
widow, and her little daughter Alice, who lived with me, 
already there. Louisa keeps the district school, and with 
her salary, besides the litthe which my brother left her, 
gets along very comfortably. I have a small sum in 
bank, besides my house, and we have plenty to live on, 
even if we don’t have much to spare. 
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Louisa was full of excitement over the false alarm of 
fire, and had heard a reason for it which we never fairly 
knew to be true, though nearly all the village believed it. 
It seems that the little Jameson boy, so the story ran, had 
peeped into the kitchen and had seen it full of smoke from 
Caroline’s smoky chimney when she was kindling the fire; 
then had run out into the yard, and seeing the smoke out 
there too, and being of such an exceedingly timid tempera- 
ment, had run out to the head of the lane calling fire, and 
had there met Tommy Gregg, who had spread the alarm 
and been the means of calling out the fire department. 

Indeed, the story purported to come from Tommy 
Gregg, who declared that the boy at Liscom’s had ‘ hol- 
lered”’ fire, and when he was asked where it was had told 
him at Liscom’s. However that may have been, | looked 
around at our humble little home, at the lounge which | 
had covered myself, at the threadbare carpet on the 
sitting-room floor, at the wall paper which was put on th’ 
year before my husband died, at the vases on the shell, 
which had belonged to my mother, and I was very thank- 
ful that I did not care for ‘‘ extra things’’ or new furniture 
and carpets enough to take boarders who made one feel 
as if one were simply a colonist of their superior state, 
and that the Republic was over and gone. 


(CONTINUATION IN DECEMBER JOURNAL) 
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old Weymouth was literally alive with wagons of 
every description, all going to the bogs. 

No one would have suspected a crowd of workers in 
that well-dressed company, the girls in fresh calico skirts 
of fashionable cut. They wore big haymakers’ hats, 
trimmed profusely with colored cambric in cockades and 
frills. Other women pickers wore sunbonnets and shakers ; 
indeed, there were head-coverings of all kinds. 

The hands of the pickers naturally gave them much 
concern, for the week’s work, or even the day’s, would be 
very severe on unhardened fingers. Both men and women 
wore some kind of big, loose gloves shorn of fingers, their 
nails being covered with hardened beeswax. 

Soon we left the village and were winding over an 
unfenced piny waste, which seemed never to have been 
cultivated. At intervals we came to big dark stretches of 
matted shrubs, encircled by horizons of pines. These were 
bogs in their natural wild, state. Once lakes, they have 
become filled up to a great depth with peculiar water- 
loving vegetation—generations of plants growing above 
each other. Useless as they appear, they are valuable in 
two ways: they are the home of the wild cranberry, and 
often indicate the vicinity of bogiron-ore. The cranberry 
bog is subjected, however, to quite an expensive culture 
and not less than three years of preparation. The vines 
must feel the cold water which seeps through the bogs, yet 
they need protection from frost in June, and from extreme 
wintry cold, This protection is secured by flooding, and 
a system of irrigation is needed. The owner of a bog 
must own quite an extensive water-right in neighboring 
ponds. The bog is also crossed at regular intervals by 
narrow ditches which are used for the distribution of the 
water. In winter a sheet of ice covers it, and in June, 
if a frost is impending, a sheet of water seems to protect 
the cranberries against injury from the cold. 
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We passed many of the sparkling blue ponds which are 
such a lovely feature of the region, and soon the Crowfish 
bog came in sight, already dotted with pickers in groups 
of twenty or thirty. Our wagon was driven under some 
trees and soon emptied. And then the knights of the 
kettle hurried to the tally station, where they recorded their 
names upon a wide sheet of pasteboard, and where a 
Weymouth girl credits them by a stroke of the pencil for 
every measure they pick. Next the field marshal dis- 
tributed to each a big shining tin measure holding eight 
quarts. Thus armed, off they start ata rundowna narrow 
path, which shakes under the foot, and are quickly down on 
their knees upon the thick green- -and-red carpet. Thereis 
no visible soil ; the bog springs like a hair mattress, spread 
as are the vines upon the top of the older growths—but 
they are slender bushes, not vines, wiry and set thick with 


HEN the cranberries are ripe on Cape Cod few are 
the families that do not join in the picking. Ona 
sparkling morning in October the village street in 


minute stiff leaves, and loaded with berries, clean, bright, 
hard, and of every exquisite tint of red and yellow. 

The law of the field is to leave none behind the picker. 
The ‘‘ bosses,” experienced pickers, direct the crowd and 
see that there is no neglect, cheating nor confusion. 

‘You can’t step over that string,’’ said one of the 
juniors to me. 

‘*Can’t 1? It’s only two feet high.” 

“Yes; but you daren’t, I mean. No one can go over 
uniil all the berries are picked clean on this side of it.’’ 

“Oh! that is the rule, then?”’ 

When I was fairly down on my knees, shoulder to 
shoulder with some record-breaking picker, I realized 
the awful earnestness of it. The maw of my six-quart 
measure looked terribly big; but in not many minutes 
the first of its rings of division was covered. At last 
it was full, and I found myself picking my row in solitude, 
and aching from the posture. Arrived at the tally to dis- 
charge my load—it scored me one, and that meant ten 
cents—I remained there to watch the rest, who were more 
bent on pocketing dollars than I was. A steady stream 
moved to and from the tally. The men were usually thin 
and brown, like men who have followed the water; the 
girls were quite nice looking, occasionally pretty; the 
women stout and sensible-looking. But all seemed in 
grim earnest; no talking, no shouting nor fun, only the 
stillness of a company of racers. | had expected a gayer 
spectacle; that the field would be lightened up somewhat 
with laughter andtalk. But I might have known that such 
genial and careless spirits have no place in an American 
harvest-field. It may have been so in Arcadia. 
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From beneath the shade of her big hat, mounted behind 
the fast-filling boxes, the tally-keeper occasionally dis 
pensed a word, almost a smile ; and | believe there was a 
good understanding among the lads and lasses who often 
managed to come up together. 

Two big, blue hay-wagons slowly skirted the bog all 
day, carrying the berries to the screening and pac«ing 
house. Here a few of the more responsible were kept 
busy winnowing and barreling. They were principally 
women, with faces of the true New England rural type. 

The crop was abundant. Fifty acres would yield more 
than eight thousand barrels. Deacon Crowtish, moving 
about taking a hand here and there, carried something 
like a smile on the edges of his facial wrinkles. The das 
had its brightest side when the noon-horn sounded and a 
score of little family picnics were spread under the trees. 
Neighbors remembered solitary pickers and their poor 
acquaintances ; more than one pailful of excellent coffee 
left our camp. Stretched upon pine cushions I made a4 
note of various facts about cranberry culture, but none 
of more significance than that this is a really profitable 
agricultural industry in the hands of small owners, and 
one by no means over-full. 
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THE ANECDOTAL SIDE OF MR. MOODY 


Told in Stories and Anecdotes Contributed to the Fournal by the Closest Friends of Mr. Moody, and 
Here Published, so Far as Known, for the First Time 


HE millions who 
have listened to 
Dwight L. Moody at 
his great evangelistic 
meetings throughout 
the world will be 
interested to know 
the man as he is and 
seems to his closest 
friends. No man in 
public life to-day is, 
perhaps, so many- 
sided as is the great 
evangelist of North- 
field, Massachusetts. 
This is the fifth 
of the series of THE 
AS THE EVANGELIST J-ADIES’ HLOME 
JOURNAL’S new form 
LOOKS TO-DAY of biography, in 
which, in previous 
numbers of this magazine, Thomas A. Edison, Mrs. 
Grover Cleveland, President McKinley and Mark Twain 
have been so successfully ‘‘ anecdotalized.”’ 
7 
MR. MOODY’S LITTLE SERMON ON GRACE 


NE day when Mr. Moody was giving a talk to the 
Northfield seminary girls on card-playing, theatre- 
going and dancing, one young lady made bold to ask him 
if he could not moderate his statements and admit that 
dancing among family friends was not only harmless, but 
somewhat desirable, inasmuch as it tended to add grace 
to one’s figure. Mr. Moody heard the young woman 
through patiently and then replied: ‘‘My dear girl, | 
would a thousand times rather have you get more grace 
in your heart and less in your heels.” 





WHERE MR. MOODY WAS 
BORN IN NORTHFIELD 


HIS SHREWD WAY OF OUTWITTING A BULLY 

A FEW years ago, when Mr. Moody was preaching in the 

slums, he was delayed in leaving the hall till late in 
the evening. The exit was in a back street, and as he 
left the building he found a number of roughs waiting to 
annoy him. As he walked along he heard them say, 
“ Here he comes !”’ and 
they prepared to jostle 
him from the sidewalk. 
Going straight up to the 
ring-leader Mr. Moody 
held out his overcoat 
and, with self-possession 
that commanded com- 
plete respect, said : 

“My friend, won't 
you just help me on with 
this overcoat? I am not 
quite so active now as I 
was at your age, and 
some day, when you are 
as old as I am, I’ll be 
glad to do you the same 
favor.”’ 

No bully was ever 
more completely taken 
back with surprise. He 
held the overcoat for the 
evangelist to get into it, 
and then thanking the 
young man for his aid, 
Mr. Moody went along 
unmolested. 


HOW HE SILENCED A MAN WHO INTERRUPTED HIM 
N ONE occasion when Mr. Moody was addressing a 
crowd of roughs a man in the rear of the assembly 
kept shouting to the preacher, ‘‘’Old yer jaw, there!” 
For some minutes Mr. Moody paid no attention to these 
insults, but at length he 
deemed it necessary to call 
the man to order, and on the 
repetition of the cry he calmly 
responded: ‘‘Don’t forget 
that example is better than 
precept, my friend.’”’ The de- 
sired effect was instantaneous. 
+ 
MR. MOODY CAN SLEEP AT WILL 


Y A MISTAKE a man was 
admitted to Mr. Moody’s 
room one afternoon when he 
returned, very weary, from a 
meeting. It did not take 
long to see that the visitor was 
a fanatic on some theological 
topic. He was entirely im- 
pervious to hints and so per- 
sistent as to be extremely 
annoying; yet Mr. Moody 
remained perfectly courteous. 
When at last there seemed 
to be no escape Mr. Moody 
asked permission of his caller 
to lie down while listening, as he was very tired. This 
just suited the stranger, who now felt that he had his 
victim at his mercy. But his expression of exultation 
soon changed to one of dismay, for Mr. Moody’s regular, 
deep breathing soon showed that he was evidently 
invincible to the argument. 

















‘* JUST A MOMENT, 
PLEASE” 


AN EXCHANGE OF COMPLIMENTS WITH GLADSTONE 
HEN Mr. Moody first met Mr. Gladstone, the great 
statesman, after a moment’s survey of the sturdy 
form of the evangelist, said: ‘*] wish, Mr. Moody, that | 
had your shoulders.’’ Quick as a flash the American 
responded, ‘* And I wish I had your head.”’ 





MR. MOODY ADDRESSING ONE OF HIS 
CHARACTERISTIC MEETINGS AT ROUND TOP 





WHERE HIS CREED COULD BE FOUND IN PRINT 

HEN Mr. Moody was asked to conduct his first mis- 
sion in London, in 1874, it was a comparatively new 
thing to hold union meetings, and he was asked to meet a 
committee of ministers to explain his methods. 
thing went smoothly until a 
minister of the Church of 
England asked Mr. Moody 
for his creed. Mr. Moody’s 
reply was that his creed was 
already in print. A number 
of the clergymen seized pen- 
cil and paper, asking where it 
could be found. ‘In the 
fifty-third chapter of Isaiah,’’ 

Mr. Moody answered. 


od 


ALIVE TO THE TELEGRAPH 
NE evening in San Fran- 
cisco the evangelist sat 
in his room at the hotel play- 
ing a game of cards with Mrs. 
Moody and two friends when 
a messenger came in witha 
dispatch. As the boy stood 
waiting fora reply Mr. Moody 
suddenly asked, ‘‘ Won't you sit down, my lad, and have 
a game of ‘Authors’ with us?’”’ 

The boy declined and soon left the room. 

Hardly had the door closed when Mrs. Moody said, 
“Why, Dwight; what made you think of inviting that 
boy to sit down and play with us?” 

** My dear,”’ replied Moody, ‘‘ don’t you see, if I had not 
called the boy’s attention to the fact that we were playing 
‘Authors,’ all the 
morming papers 
would certainly 
have announced 
under big head- 
lines that D. L. 
Moody had been 
discovered in a 
San Francisco 
hotel engaged in 
agame of cards?’’ 

7 
CONVERTING PONDS 
ME: MOODY is 

as fond of 
doing farm work 
himself as he is of 
superintending it. 
The picture 
shown here was 
taken at a time 
‘SOME PONDS NEED CONVERSION when he was, to 
JUST AS MUCH AS PEOPLE DO” use his own 
words, ‘‘ convert- 

ing this little pond 

into a reservoir for those houses down in the valley.’ 

‘*But,’’? said the listener, ‘'1 thought that you con- 
verted people, not ponds.”’ 

‘*Well,”’ was the quick reply, ‘‘some ponds need con- 
version just as much as people do. 1’m going to cleanse 
this one and make a ‘ Christian’ of it.”’ 


Every- 





WHEN HE WAS 
SEVENTEEN 





MR. MOODY'S PRESENT HOME 
IN NORTHFIELD 


HE APPRECIATES THE VALUE OF ADVERTISING 

URING the World’s Fair in Chicago Mr. Moody had 
bulletin boards made upon which large notices could 
be pasted. These were placed outside the churches. In 
one case a church officer objected to this as being undig 
nified. Mr. Moody was amused. ‘ Undignified!’’ he 
said. ‘‘ Why, that’s just 
like a lot of these fossils 
—killing their churches 
with dignity. I should 
like to know if it isn’t 
a good deal more un- 
dignified to have a 
minister preach to an 
empty church fifty times 
a vear? When you've 
something good to give 
a hungry world, let them 
know it and you will 

fill the church.” 

~ 
CASE OF TIT FOR TAT 

A JOKE that Mr. Moody 
tells about himself 
occurred when he was 
a commercial traveler. 
It was during President 
Lincoln’s first Presiden- 
tial campaign,and young 
Moody was _ traveling 
through Southern 
Illinois. The train had 
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stopped at a small village, and as a farmer who was 
sauntering up and down the platform came opposite Mr. 
Moody’s window he was asked if he knew that Lincoln 
was on the train. Immediately the man showed great 
interest and said, ‘No! Is he?” 

‘1 think he is not,’’ answered Moody. ‘I only asked 
vou if you knew that he was.’’ The farmer said nothing, 
but continued his walk on the platform. As he came 
opposite the window again he remarked that their town 
had been experiencing some excitement. 

‘What's the maf*er?’’ Mr. Moody asked. 

“The authorities wouldn't let some folks bury a 
woman,”’ replied the farmer. 

‘What was the reason for refusing ?’’ Mr. Moody asked 

‘She wasn't dead,”’ was the laconic reply. 

. 
NOT FETTERED BY CONVENTIONALITY 


(Y\NE afternoon, while the Trustees of the Northfield 

Seminary were considering ways and+*means one 
member of the board was obliged to withdraw early. He 
was about to enter his carriage when Mr. Moody raised a 
window and asked the departing Trustee to promise to 
give a thousand dollars if he himself would do the same. 
** All right,’’ came the answer. Mr. Moody, as he closed 
the window, remarked to the others chat he did not have 
a thousand dollars himself, but he would raise it some 
way or other. In response one of the Trustees smilingly 
remarked that that was a somewhat irregular proceeding, 
but Mr. Moody answered: “ Oh, well; we do everything 
up here differently from other people.”’ 


+. 
AROSE AT 4 A.M. DAY AFTER DAY TO HELP OTHERS 


EVERAL vears ago, at one of the early conferences 
at Northfield, there were two newspaper correspond- 

ents who sent their news letters by a train that left South 
Vernon about five o'clock in the morning. The letters 
were taken to the station by two Mount Hermon students, 
who were obliged to get up shortly after four o'clock in 
order to catch the train. The boys were always prompt, 
and one of the newspaper men asked them how they 
managed it. 

“Oh, ‘D. L.’ wakes us up,”’ they replied. 

Further inquiry showed that Mr. Moody slept with an 
alarm clock almost directly at his ear, and took the trouble 
each morning to arouse the messengers. 


> 
THE SECRET OF H!S FACULTY FOR RAISING MONEY 


S IS well known, Mr. Moody has a wonderful faculty for 
getting money, whether it be a simple collection to 
meet some current expenses or some large subscriptions 
with which to erect a new school building. Asked once 
as tothe secret of his success in this particular line the 
great preacher replied, ‘| urge people to give until they 
feel it, and then to keep on’giving until they don’t feel it.”’ 
sd 
WHY HE CALLED IT ‘* TEMPTATION POINT”’ 


N THE course of an address delivered one afternoon at 
Mount Hermon, Mr. Moody referred to a wooded 
elevation as ‘‘Temptation Point.”” One of the Trustees 
remarked that he had never heard the spot called by 
that name before. 

‘* Neither have I,’’ the speaker replied. 

““Why did you hit upon such a name as that?’’ came 
the inquiry. 

*Oh!’’ said Mr. Moody, ‘‘ because I thought that some 
day some one might be tempted to erect a chapel for us 
on that point.”’ 

His wish has since been gratified, for a beautiful stone 
chapel now adorns the little hill. 


7 
A PROMISE AS GOOD AS MR, MOODY'S OWN 


NE summer evening Mr. Moody was driving in the 
town when he met a man whose condition gave 
evidence that the rumors about illegal liquor selling in 
Northfield had some foundation. Mr. Moody at once 
began an examination of what promised to be a helpful 
witness. The man demanded that if he told the place 
where he refreshed himself Mr. Moody should not ‘ give 
it away,”’ and at last Mr. Moody promised that the secret 
would be safe with him. 
** Will yer promish, shure ?’’ asked the man. 
‘*T promise,’’ replied Mr. Moody. 
** Ye’ ll not tell onybody ?”’ 
**T won't tell anybody,’’ came the reply. 
“Wall, no more will Oi,” said the man, leaving the_ 
self-constituted attorney to drive away discomfited. 


> 
NO MAN BIG ENOUGH TO DELAY A MEETING 


Qome years ago, when the Northfield girls were hold- 

ing their first commencement exercises in the old 
Congregational church, Mr. Moody was delayed at the 
railroad station. When he arrived at the church he found 
the auditorium crowded and the principal standing at the 
door with an anxious look upon her face. 

“*What’s the matter?’’ inquired the Evangelist. 

‘*Why, Mr. Moody, we have been waiting for you to 
lead in prayer.”’ 

‘** Waiting for me!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ Why, bless you! 
when it is time to begin a meeting, never wait for any 
one, no matter who he is. Start with what you have. No 
man is big enough to keep a religious meeting waiting.”’ 

: 
THE IRISH LAD WAS WILLING 


HILE Mr. Moody was preaching one evening in the 
South of Ireland his audience appeared ready to 

turn to ridicule every word he uttered. By way of illus- 
tration he took his watch from his pocket and said, 
“If my watch goes wrong shall I give it to the black- 
smith? No! Shall I give it to the tailor? No! Who 
shall I give itto?’’ But before Moody could carry the dia- 
logue further a voice cried out, ‘‘ Here, give itto me, sur!” 


” 
KNEW WHERE TO GET THE FACTS 


N° long ago a man who claimed perfection went to 
Mr. Moody and commiserated him on his low level 
of Christian experience. Mr. Moody, in a kind manner, 
asked his caller if he never sinned nor did any wrong. 
‘*No; I have not sinned for years, neither have I done 
anything that was wrong,’’ was the prompt reply. 
“Well, I'm glad to know it,’’ said Mr. Moody, ‘‘ but 
before | am convinced I would like to ask your wife.’’ 
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A READY ANSWER FOR A BIGOTED INGUIRER 


A FEW years ago, while Mr. Moody was preaching ina 

New England city conspicuous for its affiliation with 
the American Protective Association—a secret order that 
flourished some years ago, having for its avowed purpose 
antagonism to everything calculated to promote the 
interests of the Roman Catholic Church or any of its 
supporters—he was asked when he was going to preach 
against the Catholics. 

‘Just as soon as all the Protestants are converted”’ 
was the Evangelist’s characteristic reply. 

> 
HAS HIS OWN WAY OF DOING THINGS 


[ jPos his return from a long tour not long ago Mr. 

Moody visited the Sunday-school of the Northfield 
church. He was not pleased with the way it was con- 
ducted. ‘Toward the close of the session he rose and said: 
“IT think this school needs a new superintendent, and I 
nominate Mr. Those in favor raise their hands. It 
is a vote, and Mr. —— will please take charge of the 
school. Now your new superintendent will need a good 
assistant, and | nominate Mr.——.’’ The call for hands 
in favor received the same unanimous response as did 
the first motion, and th~ ew officers of the school were 
installed without a moment's delay. 





them to the people I would to Go 
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HE WOULD NOT SHOOT ABOVE THE MARK 
NCE while in Boston Mr. Moody was accused by some 
people of lowering the pulpit because he advocated 


the churches seeking those who did not seek the churches. 


His reply was: ‘‘ If lowering the pulpits means bringing 
Icould! If I wanted 
to hit Boston you don’t think I would mount my guns on 
Bunker Hill Monument and fire into the air, do you?”’ 


+ 
WHERE THERE IS A WILL THERE IS A WAY 


TH conference of college men that annually gathers on 


Northfield’s slopes was greatly perturbed one after- 
noon by a drowning accident in the Connecticut River. 
The Evangelist immediately stopped the service and led 


the young men to the river to assist in the work of recov- 


ering the body. One man stated that it would be possible 
to look far down into the water if a piece of window 
glass were fixed at one end of a long narrow box, so that 
it could be pushed into the water and used as a telescope. 
Mr. Moody turned to one of his farm men and asked him 
to go to the house and get a box and a piece of glass that 
could be fitted into it. 

‘** There’s no glass at the house,’’ was the reply. 

‘** Then take a pane out of the front door or a window,” 
was Mr. Moody’s order. 


Fes AIIKAAAAAAAAAARARAAARS 


ROBABLY few people who 
have sung any of the 
many hymns written’ by 
Fanny Crosby have given 
the slightest thought to the 
personality of the author; 
nevertheless, her hymns are, 
perhaps, more widely known 
than those of any other living 
writer, and her own life shows 
how much may be accom- 
plished by one deprived of 
one of the best gifts of Hfeaven—the sense of sight. lor 
Fanny Crosby Van Alstyne has been blind ever since she 
was six weeks old, yet she has never murmured at her 
misfortune, but has given, instead, a matchless example 
of the power of joyful song. 

To begin at the beginning, she was born in Southeast, 
New York, March 24, 1820. When six weeks of age she 
became blind. The application of hot poultices to her 
eyes during an illness destroyed the optic nerve. At 
fifteen years of age she entered the Institution for the 
Blind in New York City, where she was educated. 

7 
MISS CROSBY’S EARLY HYMNS AND POEMS 


ha 1847 Miss Crosby became a teacher in this school, and 

continued her work there for eleven years, teaching 
English grammar, rhetoric, and Greek and Roman and 
American history. While she was teaching she wrote 
the words to many songs for George F. Root. Among 
them were ‘‘ Rosalie, the Prairie Flower,’ ‘‘There’s 
Music in the Air,’’ ‘‘Hazel Dell,’ ‘‘ Honeysuckle 
Glen,”’ ‘*Good-by, Proud World, I’m Going Home’’— 
all popular in their day. She likewise wrote the words 
for the cantatas of ‘‘ ‘The Flower Queen” and ‘‘ The 
Pilgrim lathers.’’ Her first Sunday-school hymn was 
written for William B. Bradbury. 

As early 2s 1844 che published a volume of verse 
entitled ‘‘T! « Blind Girl, and Other Poems.’’ A second 
volume, ‘‘Monterey, and Other Poems,’’ followed five 
years later, and in 1858 ‘‘A Wreath of Columbia’s 
Flowers’’ appeared. These publications, though of much 
merit, did not bring her fame. It is as a writer of gospel 
hymns that she is known the world over. 

She has supported herself by writing hymns for the last 
thirty years or more. She has written over three thousand 
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Miss CrossBy COMPOSING 
WITH Mr. SANKEY 
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A BOY’S LIFE IN PHOTOGRAPHS 
By Mrs. Garvett Webster 


A VERY interesting album is being made by the parents 

of a boy in Pennsylvania. The album is practically 
the boy’s life in photographs. On the binding is stamped: 
“John Albert Christy : His own book.’’ On the first page 
are written, in the father’s hand, the facts of the boy’s 
birth—the place, date and exact moment; his full name 
and its significance; the name of his doctor and of his 
mother’s nurse. On page two is a certified copy of the 
official birth certificate, obtained for twenty-five cents 
from the municipal government. On page three is given 
a photograph of the house in which he was born, while 
page four has a photograph of the room of his birth. Page 
five shows photographs of the boy’s father and mother, 
while the two succeeding pages present the photographs of 
his four grandparents and his uncle and aunt. Next 
comes the baby’s own first portrait, taken at three months 
with his mother, and another at five months alone. 

Then follows a page called ‘‘The First Things in 
His Life’’: telling the date when he first went out into 
the air, with a snap-shot photograph of a bit of the road 
which he traversed with his nurse. The date of his first 
shoes is given, with a picture of the shoes, and as a 
‘tail piece ”’ to the page is a picture of the boy in his baby- 
carriage with his nurse beside it. The next page contains 
four pictures taken with his father at eight months, and on 
the opposite page is a photograph of the boy seated at 
the head of a table with five other babies around it, a cake 
with a single candle in the centre of the table: the event 
celebrating his first birthday. 

This is as far as the book has as yet been carried. The 
first year it has been kept by the father. . The second year 
it will be in the hands of his mother, who will doubtless 
add pictures of the boy as he walks for the first time, and 
an entry of his first spoken word, etc. The third year the 
father will again take the book and keep it for the next 
twelvemonth, and thus the parents mean to alternate ‘until 
the boy’s twenty-first birthday. 





A BLIND COMPOSER OF 3000 HYMNS 


By foster Coates 


hymns for Philip Phillips, S. J. Vaii, Rev. Samuel Alman, 
H. P. Danks, W. H. Doane, H. P. Main, J. R. Sweeney, 
W. J. Kirkpatrick, Ira D. Sankey, and others. 

When Miss Crosby composes her hymns she withdraws 
into a room where, sitting alone with a little hymn-book 
pressed to her brow, she allows her thoughts full play. 
She never writes her hymns out, but composes the 
stanzas one by one until the whole hymn is completed ; 
then she dictates it to an amanuensis. Her memory is 
remarkable. As an instance of this she states that 
Philip Phillips had once asked her to write the words 
of forty hymns, the titles of which he read to her. 
These titles she retained in her memory, and one by one 
she composed the hymns. When the forty were finished 
she dictated them, titles and all, to an amanuensis ! 


+ 
WROTE HER MOST FAMOUS HYMN IN FIFTEEN MINUTES 


" Gare in the Arms of Jesus’’ is her favorite hymn. It 
was written in fifteen minutes. One day W. H. 
Doane called upon her—Miss Crosby told me—and said, 
“| have forty minutes in which to catch my train, and | 
want to take with me the words to this music.’’ And he 
hummed the melody. ‘‘Can you do it?’’ he asked. 
Miss Crosby replied, ‘‘All right ; I will doit.’’ Ina quarter 
of an hour the hymn, “Safe in the Arms of Jesus,’’ was 
completed. ‘‘It was an inspiration,’’ she explains. 

It is difficult to choose for special mention a few out of 
the large number of hymns that she has written, but here 
is a list of some of the best known and most popular: 
‘*Safe in the Arms of Jesus,’’ ‘‘ Pass Me Noi, O Gentle 
Saviour,’’ ‘‘Rescue the Perishing,’’ ‘‘I am Thine, O 
Lord,” ‘“‘To the Work,’ ‘‘There’s a Cry from 
Macedonia,”’ ‘‘Jesus, Dear, I Come to Thee,” “ Light 
and Comfort of My Soul,’ ‘There’s a Gentle Voice 
Within,’ ‘‘The Bright Forever,’’ ‘‘Close to Thee,’’ 
‘**Lord, at Thy Mercy Seat,’’ ‘‘To God be the Glory,”’ 
‘‘Like the Sound of Many Waters,’’ ‘‘ Keep Thou My 
Way, O Lord,” ‘‘So Near to the Kingdom,’’ ‘‘O Come 
to the Saviour, Believe in His Name,’’ ‘‘ Jesus, Keep Me 
Near the Cross,’’ ‘‘O My Saviour, Hear Me,”’ ‘‘ Thro’ 
the New Jerusalem,’”’ ‘Jesus the Water of Life Will 
Give,”’ ‘‘Saviour, More Than Life to Me.”’ 

There is no happier woman in all the world than this 
blind singer of God’s praises. Her husband died many 
years ago, and his death was the keenest of her sorrows. 
Her life may be said to be one long, joyous song. 
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A CALENDAR WHICH MEANS SOMETHING 
Ly Gertrude Stiles 


AN INGENIOUS young friend of mine sent me a calendar 

last Christmas which has brightened every day of 
this year for me in the happiest possible way. It was 
‘a beauty and a joy’”’ for three hundred and sixty-five 
days in succession. She had copied from Burne-Jones’ 
“* Golden Stairway ’’ twelve of his beautiful maidens, and 
over a hand of each she placed a square or an oblong 
placard, as though the maiden held it. These represented 
each a month, and each placard was made like many 
another calendar of thirty or thirty-one thick sheets 
securely fastened together into a solid block by applying 
mucilagé at the top edges. 

Each day as I tore off the tiny slip it revealed to me a 
message written in the familiar hand of an absent friend. 
Sometimes the message was sad, more often gay ;/some- 
times reviving old and half-forgotten memories, some- 
times stirring up hope in the future, but it was always a 
lovihg message and a happy one, and was always a sur- 
prise. Many friends in this way spoke a cheery word to 
me out of thecalendar. Somecame often, others seldom ; 
it was like an unexpected letter or an informal call—in a 
word, a series of delightful surprises. 

This young friend had certainly hit upon an original 
plan to give me pleasure. With no little expenditure of 
time and patience had she written to distant friends for a 
few words for me. ; 

This year the wife of a friend of mine is making a simi- 
lar calendar for her husband. She has sent sixty-five 
slips to their nine or ten different relatives, while the other 
three hundred slips have been sent to thirty of his friends, 
each to write a message to him on ten of the slips; all 
this to be done without his knowledge. 

Perhaps no idea for a calendar has so much to com- 
mend it, since it is a daily surprise and a joy each morning 
as one tears off a leaf. Besides, the giver may feel 
confident that such a gift, in ali likelihood, will not 
be duplicated in any one household. 
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ORAWN BY HARRY FINNEY 


A POLISH 





Dedicated, by permission, to Jan Ignace Paderewski. 


By Mrs. Hermann Kotzschmar 


FANTASY 





‘The world has given you its treasures—wealth and 


Same—but I can only offer ‘Rosemary,’ that’s for remembrance ’’ 


UMMER in Fredolia : what spicy fragrance 
fills the air from the countless melon- 
fields ; how yellow looks the ripened 
wheat waiting for the harvesters; the 
hum of bees ; overhead the blue sky, 
and beyond all the sense of love mak- 
ing summer in the hearts of the two 
standing hand in hand near a clump 
of mulberry bushes. 

Delphine was but seventeen, a slender, girlish figure, 
which now leaned confidingly toward her lover. ‘* Now 
you are here,’’ she murmured, ‘life is so dear these 
past years seem like a dreadful nightmare. Oh, how 
| have missed you, longed for you!’’ Frederick 
Cholowski drew the young girl tenderly toward him. 
‘* And have I not missed you, Delphine? You have been 
my inspiration every moment since I left home ; and when 
it seemed as though the way were too long, too hard, and 
| should never play to satisfy my ideal, then, dearest, I 
would hear your voice saying, ‘Courage, Frederick, you 
will be famous.’ I only wish you could have heard me 
play at my last concert, Delphine!’’ ‘‘ Tell me—tell me 
all about it,’’ cried the impulsive girl. ‘‘Very well; here 
it is,’’ drawing from his coat pocketa program. Delphine 
eagerly seized it, reading aloud—‘ Prelude and Fugue— 
Bach (grand old Bach!), Beethoven, Schubert, Chopin, 
Liszt,”” murmured the girl, glancing over the names of the 
different composers. ‘‘Ah! so you did improvise, my 
friend, just before the ‘Rhapsodie.’ I was beginning to 
wonder when | should see your name.”’ 


~ 

‘“* Delphine,’ said Frederick, sitting erect and taking 
her hand, “it was very curious, my improvising that night ; 
one thing after another seemed to flow from the ends 
of my fingers without effort—preludes, polonaises 
nocturnes, till toward the last your face seemed to be 
before me. I was traveling in a far-off land; I remem- 
bered home—our last parting; I felt your arms about me ; 
I held you in a passionate embrace, but gradually, gently 
you slipped from my clasp.’’ As Frederick spoke they 
both rose and with an impulsive movement he took her in 
his arms. ‘‘ But you are here, darling, here, close to my 
heart ; it was only a fancy ; come home, and J will play to 
you. Of all I improvised that night I can recall only your 
melody, which I have named ‘ Chant du Voyageur.’ ” 
_ A love of country is so universal as to be almost an 
Instinct, but in Thaddeus Cholowski it was an ardent 
passion. He was a Pole of the Poles ; his country was his 
one absorbing passion. To such a man the secret polit- 
ical meetings of the oppressed people were as the very 
breath of life, and it was not long before the chief 
Russian. officials in Fredolia strongly suspected him of 
complicity in political uprisings. Madame Cholowski 
was of a very different type from her husband ; of a mel- 
ancholy, poetical temperament, every moment she could 
Spare from necessary household cares and her two little 


children, Frederick and Annette, was given to the study 
of music. Her delight was unbounded to find in Fred- 
erick, young as he was, evidence of musical ability, and 
her strongest desire was that he should have thorough 
musical training. It was in November of the memorable 
year 1863, when Frederick was but three years old, that 
Madame Cholowski with her husband and little children 
were sitting together in the early twilight, when suddenly 
came the tramp of heavy feet, of which too well the poor 
woman knew the meaning. With a helpless look at her 
husband, from whose face all trace of color had fled, she 
threw her arms around her children. As the door was 
pushed open four Russian officials approached the hus- 
band and father, forcing upon his wrists heavy irons, 
while the leader said curtly, ‘‘Come!’’  ‘‘ Where?” 
faintly asked Madame Cholowski; yet she needed no 
answer. There was but one place on earth where 
Russia sent her helpless foes—Siberia. ‘There was but an 
instant for an agonized parting, and Thaddeus Cholowski 
lost forever that gentle wife, who soon died broken- 
hearted, an innocent victim of Russia’s despotic power. 


+ 


A sister of M. Cholowski came to care for the 
children and direct the farm; the one interruption to 
their quiet life being occasional visits from old Nicholas, 
an antiquated music teacher, who taught the children to 
play on the piano the few simple airs he knew. Frederick’s 
love for music grew, and he would spend hours and hours 
at the piano. The one confidante of his childish hopes 
was Delphine, only a year younger than himself, who 
lived with her widowed mother on an adjoining farm. 
The children were constantly together, and between them 
was that nameless bond of sympathy and comprehension 
that needed no expression in words. 

When Frederick had attained his twelfth year it was 
decided that he must have systematic training in music 
at Warsaw. ‘The day before he left home was spent 
with Delphine wandering through the wood. The little 
maiden’s eyes were heavy with unshed tears, and 
Frederick could not control the trembling of his lips when 
speaking. The years had changed him into a manly, 
self-reliant lad, frail of figure but with strongly marked 
features, a fair complexion like his mother’s, and, as 
Delphine expressed it, a ‘‘ mop’”’ of golden-brown hair. 
His great beauty lay in his deep, fathomless eyes of inde- 
scribable color ; it was their tender, sad expression that 
gave them their charm, as if they saw far into the years 
beyond and felt now the pangs life had for him. Now, 
home, Delphine must be left behind, and he go out into 
the world, young as he was, to make a name for himself 
and a fortune. ‘But I shall always and forever love you 
best, Delphine,” he said, ‘‘and remember I am coming 
back for you, and you shall be my wife.’’ The years 
passed by with occasional letters telling of hard study, 
concerts given in different parts of Russia which brought 
some fame but little money, and the struggle with poverty. 


“IN CROWDED HALLS HE WILL PLAY HIS OWN GREAT 
WORKS AND WAKE TUMULTUOUS APPLAUSE. THE 
LOVELIEST WOMEN WILL BOW LOW BEFORE HIM . 


By his faithfulness and ability he secured a position as 
teacher in the Warsaw Conservatory, and it seemed as if 
reward for patient, constant endeavor would at last be his. 
And now the return home for a_ brief visit, finding 
Delphine with her heart more full of love for him than 
even in their childish days, and greater belief in his 
genius, It isthe evening before Frederick returns to his 
duties in Warsaw. Delphine is waiting for her lover; 
again he is to leave her, but not for long. Before many 
vears the world will know of his greatness ; fame and for- 
tune will be his, and he willcome to take her to be with 
him for life. She is sitting at the litthe cottage piano and 
her fingers lie idly upon the keys. She is trying to recall 
a plaintive air of Frederick’s that he once taught her, 
when suddenly she feels a hand pressed over her eyes, 
and his voice sounds in her ear, saying, ‘‘ Sitting alone in 
the twilight, dearest? Tell me your thoughts.’’ ‘* You 
always know my thoughts, dear one,’’ she answered ; 
‘there is one centre named Frederick, and they all re- 
volve around that centre. But the last night we have to- 
gether, your good-by must be said to me in music. I will 
give you your theme in words ; wait a moment,’’ she said 
smilingly. She closed her eyes, a dreamy look came over 
her face, while her lover watched her tenderly. ‘‘ The 
summer, the beautiful, happy summer is dead,’’ mur- 
mured Delphine, ‘‘ but love is living, throbbing in our 
hearts, and will live beyond this life forever. Though 
time and space divide us, yet our love will draw our 
spirits closer and closer ; good-by, dear summer, but not 
good-by, my own, own love.’’ As Delphine ceased 
speaking two heavy tears fell from her eyes. Frederick 
pressed her to him. ‘‘ Here is your place, my own, for- 
ever ; none but you shall ever rest against my heart ; there 
is no time in love—it is deathless, eternal ; listen, this is 
what your words say to my soul,” and he played that 
poem without words, the ** Nocturne in B-Flat.”’ 


+ 


For eighteen years Delphine and her mother had lived 
together on their little farm, realizing the deep happiness 
that comes to a mother and child who are one in thought 
and almost one in action. 

‘It isa year ago to-day since Frederick left us,’’ said 
Delphine, coming in one evening with a letter in her 
hand ; ‘‘ he writes so hopefully ; he has had offers of fine 
positions from two German conservatories.”’ ‘‘ Will he 
accept?” questioned the mother. ‘* Not at present,’’ re- 
plied Delphine; ‘' tis too far from Fredolia, but he hopes 
soon to be with us again. Oh, mother, what happiness 
that will mean! Sometimes I wish I could peep into 
the future and see what our lives will be.’’ At length 
Delphine noticed how pale and weary her mother looked. 
‘*But you seem very tired, dearie,’’ she said gently; “I 
shall play you are my little girl, and insist upon putting you 
to bed and tucking you in; come, be obedient.’’ Lov- 
ingly, tenderly, Delphine led her mother to her room; 
twice after she left her she returned to give her one more 
kiss, then kneeling by her bedside whispered, ‘‘ Good- 
night, the dearest mother in the world.” Alas, poor 
Delphine! it wasa last goad-night. Gently, noiselessly, in 
the darkness, God’s angel came and gave a noble soul a 
freer, larger life ; but Delphine was left motherless, alone. 

When Frederick read Delphine’s words of loss, of 
bitter grief and utter loneliness, there was but one 
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impulse in his heart—he must go at once, to Fredolia and 
make the desolate girl his wife ; there was no deliberation, 
no thought of what would be prudent; his whole soul 
longed to comfort, to console the stricken girl, and he 
began to plan for her coming. 

Folding his arms on the table before him, he thought 
earnestly. ‘‘ Madame Polowski is a good soul,’’ he mused 
aloud ; ‘‘she will be glad to let us have the two rooms 
adjoining this. The front room will be our living-room, 
the smaller one for sleeping, and this one we can arrange 
for our housekeeping. ‘Tis humiliating to long for wealth 
as I do, but it is not for myself, but to give her all the 
world has of comforts and luxuries; instead, I can only 
offer her a long struggle with poverty, and myself thrown 
in. Heigho!” and Frederick looked thoughtfully at his 
firm, white hands. ‘‘ Well, | must consult Madame 
Polowski, and then off for Fredolia.”’ 


+ 


It is Delphine’s bridal morning ; she has slept for the 
last time in her litthke room—the only one slie has ever 
known ; it is simple and spuciess like her life ; its floor is 
bare of any covering, its furuishings of white, unpainted 
wood ; short muslin draperies flutter at the open window, 
and also cover the frame of the looking-glass over the 
small dressing-table before which she sits brushing her 
heavy, rippling hair, which falls far below her waist. 
‘‘ This is the last time you will belong to Delphine,’’ she 
whispers, and bends her head to the reflected image, 
which dimples and smiles at its own loveliness. ‘‘ When 
next I see you you will bane to—my husband.’’ The 
girl says the last two words lingeringly, with the most 
delicious accent of ownership. ‘* But Frederick will be 
waiting,’’ and she rises hastily, taking from a chair near-by 
a white wool gown severe in its perfect plainness, but 
which only enhances the young girl’s charms. No orna- 
ments about her save those of glowing health and ardent 
love; she stands a moment with clasped hands, then 
kneeling breathes: ‘‘ Dear Father, make me — of 
his love, help me in everything to make him first, to live 
-if need be, die—for him.’’ She hears outside a step 
upon the garden path ; it speaks to her of bliss, of rapture, 
and radiant she goes to meet her lover. 

Neither grief nor joy can stay the march of time, and 
fullyseven months have passed since the parish priest 
united Frederick and Delphine—months of such perfect 
happiness as but few can comprehend. They lived for 
each other and for Art. Delphine responded to each 
thought, each feeling of Frederick’s, like the most deli- 
cately attuned instrument. His work, his perplexities 
were hers. She lived, breathed in his music, and evening 
after evening he would play to her from their favorites, 
Chopin and Beethoven, and his own inspiration glowed 
warmer and brighter for her presence. 
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One evening in the twilight he was playing that won- 
derful ‘‘Sonata Pathetique,’’ with its deep, unanswered 
questions—‘‘What is the meaning of this ceaseless 
struggle?” ‘‘Whither tends this brief moment we call 
life?’’ His wife sat near him. Frederick began the 
adagio movement. Always peculiarly sensitive to 
Beethoven, Delphine began to tremble ; her eyes were 
moist. As Frederick played she rose from her seat and 
sank sobbing beside him. ‘‘ Frederick, Frederick, ] can- 
not bear it any longer.’’ ‘‘ Heart’s dearest !’’ cried the 
terrified husband, fitting her in his arms, ‘‘ what is it? 
The music is more than you can bear? You are shaking 
like a leaf; what is the matter, Delphine? Can you not 
confide in me?” ‘It is—it is,’’ stammered the young 
wife, ‘‘oh, dearest, can you not tell?’’ A light seemed 
to break upon the puzzled husband, and bending over 
her he whispered in her ear. With the shyest look 
imaginable the girl-wife lifted her head, then burying her 
face in his breast there came to them both one of those 
blissful moments which are not of earth, but Heaven. 
After that hour’s confidence all fear, all anxiety lest the 
little child should not be welcome left Detphine. ‘‘It is 
only that we are so poor that I felt troubled ; I thought it 
is another one to feed, to clothe ; and these dear hands 
must do so much.”’ She kissed them tenderly, then hesi- 
tating—‘‘ Really, it seems absurd; I am ashamed to say it, 
only | am determined to make a full confession ’’—and she 
laughed merrily—‘‘I really felt that if he cried—for, of 
course, he will be a boy’’ (this in answer to Frederick’s 
surprised look)—‘‘ he would disturb your playing and your 
writing, and that I could not endure.”’ 

Day after day the young wife planned and worked 
on the te outfit, struggling to do with little, long- 
ing, womanlike, for fine linen and soft coverings for her 
child, yet not speaking, knowing the pang it would cost 
her husband to deny what he was sable to give. With 
what delight she showed him the tiny garments she made ; 
in each stitch was set a mother’s love, with each tuck was 
breathed a mother’s prayer. What happy hours they 
— together making many plans. ‘‘ The child must 

ave your selfsame eyes and hair or else I'll none of 
him,’’ she would declare ; and Frederick was equally 
insistent on a repetition of his wife’s sweet mouth and 
features. Delphine’s household tasks were her delight, 
for they were done for him she loved. Each day she 
wolild devise some new dish to tempt his capricious 
appetite. Throughout the day she would look forward 
longingly to their evening together, and to Frederick these 
hours meant peace and rest. The moment six o’clock 
would strike Delphine was at the window watching. 
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One evening it was somewhat past Frederick’s usual 
hour. ‘‘ How late heis! Can anything have happened ?’”’ 
she thought, when suddenly she heard his step and turned 
eagerly to greet him. As he entered she exclaimed, 
‘* How pale you look; you are tired; lie here and rest a 
moment,’’ and she gently drew him toward the couch. 
Frederick sighed wearily. ‘‘It has been a hard day, 
and teaching does grow burdensome. I cannot think 
what has so exhausted me to-day unless itis a strange sort 
of waking dream Ihad.”’ “Tell it to me,’’ said Delphine, 
drawing her chair closer to him. ‘‘ Late this afternoon,”’ 
he continued, ‘“‘I had a moment’s breathing space. I 
threw myself back in an easy-chair, and must have slept ; 
in my dream—if it were a dream—action and music were 
blended ; I seemed to be climbing a lofty mountain alone; 
others had been before me, as I could discern a path, but 
so overgrown with brambles and nettles that every step 
meant effort and pain ; there were large boulders in the 
way that took my utmost strength to roll aside. It was a 
wearisome climb, but all the way a haunting strain fol- 
lowed me ; | cannot get it out of my head,” and Frederick 
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passed his hand over his eyes. ‘‘ 1 was numb, white, cold, 
and, oh, so tired ; the way seemed very long, yet | was 
impelled to mount higher and higher. At last | reached 
the summit. What was my reward? The sweetest in the 
world,”’ and Frederick’s rare smile lit up his worn face, 
‘for you were there, my own. We stood together, and 
it seemed as though I tasted life’s happiness to the full, 
but you whispered, ‘Come,’ and led me to a little cottage 
which I had not seen before. The door flew open at your 
touch; we entered; it held our household treasures ; my 
breath came thick and fast, and still that haunting meas- 
ure. But as we stood heart to heart beside the open 
door a vivid flash of lightning tore across the lurid sky; 
the thunder, deep and cavernous, echoed and reéchoed 
from the neighboring hills; black, heavy clouds like 
winged giants stretched out their arms as if to seize us 
both. I held you trembling, fainting, against my breast 
—there came an instant’s lull... . again that minor 
strain rang in my ears, but only fora moment, and then it 
seemed as though the powers of evil were all unloosed. 
I saw the very demons flit and fly, and thunder and blind- 
ing lightning were flung from the sky ; then one lightning 
flash, more fearful than all, struck where we stood ; in one 
awful moment the little house, the household treasures, 
and you, Delphine, you, were gone—it was horribly real,’’ 
and Frederick sat up trembling. ‘‘ I stood on the moun- 
tain top alone—no, not alone, for at my feet lay a helpless 
little child. Again | heard that same strange measure; it 
fairly haunts me,”’ and Frederick rose nervously, going 
toward the piano and playing this strain : 








‘*It was very vivid. I have told you all so that you 
can name it for me, for | cannot rest until I play it as | 
heard it in my dream.”’ Frederick played on and on; 
Delphine grew paler ; as he finished she seemed absorbed 
in thought. ‘‘ It was very strange—the music and the 
dream. It seems,’’ sighed Delphine to herself, ‘‘ as if it 
were prophetic.’”” Then aloud she added, ‘‘ The first 
thought that came to me was, it is a ‘ Ballade,’ but no, 
that does not reach the depth; that does not touch the 
tragic, supernatural element—-the music is so descriptive, 
so highly wrought. Call it,’’ and she hesitated apparently 
for the right word, ‘call it ‘ Legende.’”’ 

Frederick Cholowski was an enthusiast in his profes- 
sion, and he made every effort to infuse into his pupils 
his own love and veneration for all that was best 
and highest in his art. ‘‘Never use an immortal work 
merely as a means of exhibiting your own technical 
ability, of showing how smoothly you can execute a trill 
or how brilliantly you can perform a cadenza. Strive only 
to be the medium through. which Schubert sings his 
exquisite melodies ; lose sight of yourself in Bach’s great- 
ness, realize your own littleness in the infinite depths of 
Beethoven.’’ He required the utmost attention to detail ; 
no labor was spared to enable a pupil to get at the most 
subtle meaning of the composition. 
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‘*Familiarize yourself,’’ he urged them, ‘‘ with the life 
of the man whose works you wish to interpret ; study his 
character, his varying moods, then he will become, as it 
were, your pelts oom he will unburden himself to you; 
in his music you will read the deepest secrets of his soul. 
You will get glimpses of the bliss of requited love; you 
will feel his pangs of bitter disappointment; you will 
know something of his weariness of life, his ceaseless 
struggle that the higher self may triumph over the lower ; 
until ‘On Wings of Music,’ you will soar with him into 
the Heaven of Heavens.”’ 

It was the anniversary of their wedding day, and 
Frederick and Delphine lingered over the morning 
meal, unwilling to separate even for a day. ‘‘ We have 
been married a year, Frederick—twelve months—three 
hundred and sixty-five days; can you realize it? A 
year to-day ; have | made you happy?”’ Delphine looked 
wistfully at her husband. ‘‘Happy!’’ he repeated, 
‘dearest, [never knew what happiness meant until I had 
you ; but have! been all your fancy painted me? ’’ and he 
gazed fondly into her eyes. ‘‘I cannot, cannot tell you 
how dear you are to me,’’ and she threw her arms about 
his neck ; ‘‘ you satisfy me wholly. I would not change 


. you in a single particular ; how I wish you need not teach 


to-day—I cannot bear to have you leave me,”’ and she laid 
her head on his shoulder. ‘‘ Are you ill?’’ he asked 
anxiously ; ‘‘if so, I will stay.’’ ‘‘ No, no,’’ she said 
reassuringly; ‘‘ but go quickly before I fib for the mere 
leasure of keeping you with me,’’ and she blew him a 
<iss from her finger tips as he walked rapidly down the 
street. It was past the hour for his lesson, and as he 
entered his room at the Conservatory a young girl was 
already seated at the piano, who began to play without 
notes Chopin’s ‘‘ Polonaise in C-Sharp Minor.”’ 
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In the midst of it came a knock at the door. Frederick 
seized his hat as he opened it; the words, ‘‘ Your wife 
has sent for you; you have a son,’’ were but the utter- 
ance of his thoughts. In reality the man fairly flew 
through the streets to his home, but to himself it seemed 
as if his feet were leaden and he had lost the power 
to move them. His face was pale, his brain whirling. 
‘*My darling sick, suffering, and I not there,’’ he kept 
repeating to himself. As he entered his wife’s room a 
feeble wail fell upon his ear, which brought the quick 
blood to his face and made his heart throb with a deeper 
ecstasy than Chopin’s divinest harmonies had ever stirred. 
Delphine lay pale and almost lifeless, but as he dropped 
upon his knees beside her bed her eyelids quivered and 
she whispered, ‘‘Our baby!’’ He tried to speak, but 
tears, not words, would come. Madame Polowski laid 
her hand on his shoulder. ‘‘ You must not agitate her 
now ; to-morrow she shall talk with you a little,’’ and she 
led him from the room. Frederick never in his life forgot 
those hours before the day broke when he was once 
more to see Delphine. It needed not Madame Polowski’s 
anxious face to tell him what he already knew by intui- 
tion : his treasure was to be taken from him. He was to 
be left alone ; those blissful hours with her for his com- 
panion were gone forever; henceforth he must live his 
life without her. Far into the night the grief-stricken 
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man sat, thinking—thinking of the years he had known 
Delphine, of her sweetness, her unselfishness, and of the 
little child who would never know a mother’s love, to 
whom he must be father and mother both. 

At dawn noiselessly he stole to his wife’s door. Madame 
Polowski was just entering. ‘‘She seems more com- 
fortable ; try and keep your courage ; you shall soon see 
her.’’ ‘*Tell me,’’ he cried feverishly, ‘‘the worst.”’ 
‘** The doctor fears she will not rally, though she may still 
live several days,’’ she answered, the tears falling fast. 
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With a suppressed groan Frederick turned away. 
‘‘Must everything that is dear to me be taken away?’’ 
he cried when alone. Few knew the depths of Frederick’s 
nature. Outwardly calm, tranquil, the passionate, loving 
heart was kept for Delphine ; to her alone was he demon- 
strative. He was not conscious of any other woman's 
existence but his wife’s. To such a temperament death 
means a blow which changes the entire man. Frederick 
loved but once, and forever. He spent almost every 
moment in the room which held all that made life 
precious. Delphine implored him to live for his art. 
‘* Leave Warsaw, dear one,’’ she whispered, ‘‘ when I am 
gone ; study—perfect yourself with the great teacher 
you have always longed to be with.”” ‘‘ How can I work 
without you to encourage, to inspire me?’’ answered the 
heartbroken man.”’ ‘I will be near you,”’ she whispered 
with her sweetest smile. ‘I shall know of your struggles, 
your triumphs, and I feel—I know you will be called the 
greatest artist of the world. All countries will do you 
honor, all nations will listen spellbound to your matchless 
playing ; and then, dear heart, I leave you our little one. 
I cannot live for him, so you must love him for us both. 
I leave him to you—part of myself, a sacred trust. I know 
rou’ll be so tender that he will never realize he has not 
ad a mother’s care; you'll watch him through his 
childish ills, and if in years to come a heavy burden 
should be laid upon him you'll help him bear it, dearest, 
for my sake.’’ ‘‘ Delphine,’ he answered solemnly, ‘as 
long as | have life he shall be my first thought ; he shall 
be the only one I live for, work for; in health or in sick- 
ness he shall have my utmost devotion, and none shall 
ever fill your place to him or in my heart.’’ 
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The sun was gone, the evening shadows stealing through 
the litthe room where Delphine lingered still, but show- 
ing in her face far more of Heaven than of earth. She 
stretched forth both her arms as Frederick entered, a 
radiant smile upon her face. ‘‘I have so much to tell 
you. Just as the sun was dying in the west I could not 
help but think I must go, and it seemed more than I 
could bear, to leave you and our child, when suddenly 
my name was called. I raised my es. but sank back 
fainting, such deadly pain shot through my heart. Again 
the voice spoke, tender but commanding, and though it 
seemed my life must leave me yet I looked. I saw a 
form like none on earth, a face serene and strong, but 
full of pitying tenderness, and on the brow gleamed 
iewels whose dazzling radiance blinded me and filled my 
soul with agony, and as I gazed | read aloud the word 
the jewels formed—‘ Renunciation.’ ‘Delphine,’ the 
voice said, ‘can you recai the vine-clad hills about your 
loved Fredolia? Can you remember how the young 
vines put forth many leaves, and the gardener with his 
pruning-knife would strip them one by one and lop the 
tender shoots? But all the strength and richness of the 
vine was given thus to bearing large and luscious fruit, 
and those vines which bore the most abundant harvest 
were those on which the gardener had cut most and 
deepest. Can you not read my meaning? There are but 
few great souls to whom God gives that highest, noblest 
power that men call ‘ genius,’ which is a strange, peculiar 
thing. It will not thrive but in a soil that is watered many 
times with bitter tears ; it will not grow except about its 
roots be laid the ashes of the dearest and best loved. It 
cannot bear the sun of happiness, which withers and 
destroys it. It will not ripen and bear much fruit unless 
upon it falls the heavy rain of sorrow.’ 
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“The voice spoke to me yet again in tenderer accents. 
‘It has been said there is no greater love than that a man 
shall give his life for his friend. To you, Delphine, two 
paths lie open, and the choice is yours. You may live 
many years with Frederick as a true and loving husband ; 
there will always be the hard and wearing struggle with 
grim poverty—more little mouths to feed. He will rise to 
do his daily task, eat, sleep and rise to do the same again. 
The fire of his genius will die down until it is a spark, 
an ember, which pressing want will only keep alive. The 
other path leads you, as a living presence, far from his 
arms, nis sight, but to his higher self you will live forever 
in eternal youth ; you will be forever glorified. For your 
sake he will put forth new and stronger efforts ; through 
your self-sacrifice his name shall echo round the world, 
his genius brighter glow till it shines with the same lustre 
that surrounds the name of Chopin. He will go far from 
home, across the mighty ocean to a distant land and 
people of an alien tongue, but through the strange, 
mysterious power of music they wil! welcome him, love 
him, pour out upon him all they have of riches, honor, 
homage. .In crowded halls he will play his own great 
works and wake tumultuous applause. The loveliest 
women will bow low before him and crave a look, a 
smile ; but, kind and courteous to all, not one can tough his 
heart, not one approach the high place where you, his 
wife, sit throned. In that far country he will hold multi- 
tudes spellbound by an immortal work, which will be the 
first great flower of weary hours of labor, disappointment 
and high purpose. In it he will describe the life of your 
Fredolia—not only the noble, but the peasant life. In 
the marked rhythm and swing of the mazurka will be 
seen the happy dancers. They will sing Frederick’s 
melodies, but so true they will be to the temperament, 
the character of the nation, that they will become their 
National folk song ; in them the inmost heart of the peo- 
ple will be expressed. But over and above all, in writing 
it he will think of you, of your happy summer, of the 
deep, undying love you feel for each other; he will but 
intimate his grief, which is not the sorrow that will pass, 
but a sacred, holy grief which will lead him away and 
beyond the things of time and sense until he is again one 
with you throughout eternity.’ 

‘* Beloved, I have chosen,’’ the wife murmured. 
Frederick leaned forward, a ray of hope lighting his pale 
face, which faded as she breathed—‘‘ The Polish Fantasy,”’ 
and with a look of love unutterable Delphine lay cead. 
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“ Now, then, shoot away,” said Mr. Beecher. ‘“ Here’s an American thorn 
between two English roses.’’—Taken in the gallery of Messrs. Elliott and Fry, 
in London, in 1886, the two sr young ladies being the Misses Drake. 
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Henry M. Stanley and party, on the platform of their private car at Monterey, ws 
Mrs. Stanley sitting on the guard-rail. (Photograph by Taber, of San Francis 
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“Tan Maclaren ’’ (Dr. Watson) with Mrs. Watson, writing out a 
lecture program in the West Hotel at Minneapolis. 




















“Snap our negro friend,” said Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry M. Stanley, and the camera took them all 
while at the station at Marshall, Texas. 
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Mr. George W. Cable and Mr. James M. 


Barrie; Mr. Cable seated. 
{Photograph by Schillare, of Northampton.) 
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Mr. William Dean Howells, with his daughter, 
Miss Mildred Howells, and his son, John Howells, 
at their rowadatad ach summer cottage. 
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Anthony Hope in his hotel room at Indianapolis, with James 
Whitcomb Riley, and Dr. Hays, Mr. Riley’s friend and physician; 
Mr. Hope in centre and Mr. Riley to his right. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Hall Caine and their son. 


I (Photograph by Sarony f New York.) 
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Sir Edwin Arnold, and his daughter in 
Japanese costume, under the tree where he wrote 
“ The Light of Asia.”’ 
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Gi S. R. Crockett playing golf on Mr. F. Marion Crawford, with Bishop Brondel, of Montana, Mrs. George Ww. Cable and Mrs. James 
f x the celebrated links at St. Andrews and Father Day returning from a visit to the Convent at Helena, M, Barrie; Mrs. Cable seated. 
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CAMP ARCADY 


By Floy Campbell 
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A Sparkling Story of the Life of 
Four Bright Girls Who ‘‘ Keep House’’ in a New York ‘‘ Flat’’ 


PART | 


gaF YOU had chanced upon Camp Arcady 

Ra one evening in October in the year 

18—, you would have found its four 

inmates taking their first tea together. 

As usual, Miss Welch was holding the 

conversation well in her own hands. 

She was not Miss Welch to her friends 

then. Oh, no! She was Sarah 

Siddons—‘‘ Siddy,’’ for short. For, 

strange as it may seem, she fancied herself, at that 

time, fated to be a great actress. She was talking to a 

very bewildered little girl—Miss Hastings, of Ottawa, 

Kansas—and trying to acquaint her with Camp Arcady, 
its inmates, and all New York in one evening. 

‘I’m glad you're to be with us, Miss Hastings,’’ she 
began, as she distributed chops. ‘‘ Raphy (that’s Miss 
Danton yonder, you know—we call her Raphaelina 
because she paints) will help you lots in your art studies ; 
and Saint Cecilia,’ with a nod toward pretty, brown- 
eyed Cecil Howard, “will be real motherly and sweet, 
and I—oh, I’ll see that things don’t get much slower in 
New York than they are in Kansas. I usually manage to 
make them lively,’’ she added with a laugh. 

‘That's very true, Sid, my dear,’’ interrupted Cecil, 
while Elizabeth Danton’s black eyes looked considerately 
at, and it seemed to Maud through, the new art student. 

‘**And I know you'll like our housekeeping,’’ went on 
Sid. ‘‘It’s such fun! You see, this house was once the 
abode of Wealth and Fashion, and these mansard rooms 
were the servants’ quarters, and horrid, stuffy things they 
were, too—the rooms, not the servants, | mean. But 
Wealth and Fashion moved uptown long ago, and shops 
took possession of the basement and first floor, doctors 
and lawyers have the second and third floors, and we 
have the mansard. They took out the north slope of the 
roof and put in a skylight, and there are two fine studios 
for Raphy and the Saint. And just think, the whole floor 
—four rooms and a hall—don't cost us any more than a 
single uptown studio! And it is the nicest place to keep 
house! This is the kitchen, you see, behind the 
Japanese screen. Here’s the cook-stove. Isn’t it a dear? 
And that dry goods box is a kitchen table and cupboard 
combined ; and this fire-escape balcony is our ice-box, 
where we keep the milk and butter to get the air, and— 
I'm wild to have you get through supper and show 
you the funny cooking things: the dabean and——”’ 
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“Sid! Sid!’’ interrupted Cecilia, ‘‘do let poor little 
Miss Hastings rest. You must have forgotten that she 
just came from the train. I’m going to take her right 
away and help her unpack, and then make her lie down 
and rest. Come, dear.’’ 

‘‘ But she must sign the constitution and by-laws first,’’ 
said Sid; ‘‘there it is, tacked above the household purse, 
Maud—I may call you Maud, mayn’t 1?”’ 

‘“*I'd like it ever so much if you all would,’’ replied 
Maud shyly, as she went to look at the remarkable 
document indicated. 

It read as follows : 


CONSTITUTION AND By-LAws 
OF THE 
COMMUNITY OF CAMP ARCADY. 
ARTICLE I—This community shall consist of four persons. 
ARTICLE II—The officers shall be: President, Vice- 
President, Secretary and Treasurer. There shall be four 


incumbents to each office, all having equal voice in matters 
of interest. 

ARTICLE I1I—The purse below shall be the camp treasury, 
and into it every member shall put, during each month, the 
sum of seventeen dollars ($17) ; said sum to be used (1st) to 

ay the rent for the camp dwelling; (2nd) to pay the market- 
ing bills; (3rd) for ‘“* wash ladies” and “‘ scrub ditto.” 

If there is a deficit each member shall be taxed one dollar 
to make up the same. If there is a surplus it shall be used 
to treat the crowd to a concert, opera, ice cream, or other 
worthy object. 


To which we, the undersigned, do hereby agree. 
Signed and subscribed, 
SARAH SIDDONS, 
SAINT [?] CECILIA, 
RAPHAELINA. 


**Here’s a pencil, Maud,”’ said Sid. 

Maud wrote her name in the vacant space, laughing : 
“*What a funny society, with sixteen officers and only 
four members !”’ 

‘*That was so there wouldn’t be any jealousy about the 
matter,’’ said Cecilia gayly, glad to see the girl’s face lose 
the half-frightened look it had worn much of the time Sid 
was speaking. Sid’s vivacity was sometimes a thing to 
surprise an unsophisticated stranger. 
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“Oh, don’t go yet,’’ pleaded Sid as they all rose; “I 
thirk it would be fun, as this is our first tea together, to 
tell our plans for the winter, and then next spring, before 
we break up, compare the winter’s results. Come, now, 
I’ll break the ice for you bashful ones. I’m going to get 
a position as understudy of some Shakespearean actress, 
and by next spring I’m going to star it myself and have 
all New York at the feet of ‘the rising young genius of 
the day, Miss Marguerite Welch, known more commonly 
to her friends as Sid.’ Now, Saint,’”? and Sid subsided 
with a gay laugh and a funny little dramatic pose. 

The other three joined in the merriment, for Sid's 
aspirations were the camp joke. 

**1?”’ said Cecilia, ‘‘I might ask Sid for a place in the 
orchestra of her theatre, but my dreams, are much more 
modest. I only want a good class—say about twenty 


pupils—and a reputation as the best music teacher in 
town ; that’s all.”’ 





‘*Not bad,’’ said Sid, ‘‘not bad at all. Now, Raph?’’ 

Elizabeth’s eyes were smiling, but she spoke earnestly. 
Indeed, Elizabeth seldom spoke any other way. 

‘*I1 have only one aim,”’ she said, ‘‘to paint honestly 
and earnestly, to respect my work, to let nothing pass 
from my studio that I can possibly improve, and to leave 
the result in stronger hands.”’ 

The last words were spoken in a lower, reverent tone, 
that made Cecilia give Elizabeth’s hand a sympathetic 
squeeze under the table, while Sid said complainingly : 

‘*Dear me, Raphael, you make me feel like a church ; 
it isn’t agreeable. Break the spell, Maud. I hope your 
aims are a trifle more ambitious than our por’. 'ow ones.’’ 

‘*] haven’t any aim,’’ answered Maud, ‘‘e . «pt that I 
want to work very hard and try to do so w that the 
folks will be proud of me. I don’t want to disappoint 
them,”’ she added, her thougiits going back to the dear 
people in the little house out West—so far away now. 

**That’s a very lovely aim,’’ said Cecil, ‘‘and I know 
you will not disappoint them. Your mother will be proud 
of your brave efforts. Mothers always are.”’ 

. 

The girls were silent a moment. Sid was thinking of 
the mother she had never known, wondering whether she 
would have loved the real mother more than her step- 
mother, ‘‘ who is so kind I just long to love her, but | 
can’t,’’ she told Cecil. ‘‘She is kind because she don’t 
care for me, and that hurts her conscience.”’- 

Cecil was thinking very tenderly of the gentle, placid 
woman in the cottage on the Hudson; the sweet saint 
who had said, ‘‘Go to thy work, daughter, if thee feels 
called; but do not forget that only a true, pure heart and 
a helpful hand are real success. And when thee is tired 
of the struggle, my child, remember that here is home.’’ 

And Elizabeth thought how, when she started for Paris, 
her mother kissed her at the ery of ‘‘ All ashore!”’ and 
said, ‘‘ Work, Elizabeth ; work hard, and think of your 
work as something holy, not to be insulted by half. 
hearted effort. You have the power that means responsi- 
bility, and I trust you. Oh, my child, my child!” 

The Dantons were not an effusive family. They were 
proud and constrained; that kiss was almost the first 
Elizabeth had ever known, and it was the last, for a letter 
from home that waited for her in Paris told her of her 
mother’s death. 

‘*But you must stay and study,’ her father wrote. 
‘*She wished it to be so, and her wishes shall be sacred.’’ 

So Elizabeth had stayed four years. Then came news 
of her father’s death. ‘‘Overwork and heart failure,’’ 
said the letter that recalled her to New York. 

It took a few weeks for Maud to feel at home in her 
new surroundings. She had started to the Art School, 
and was somewhat humbled to find that her study at 
home, under the teacher who came twice a week to her 
little town, counted for nothing here ; and she was put on 
the simplest casts—block hands and feet. But Elizabeth 
said, ‘‘ What does it matter? It doesn’t affect your ability. 
It only shows you where you stand. And hove will be 
more honor in working up from a low class than in stay- 
ing in a higher one all the year’’—a view of the case so 
cheering that Maud grew quite proud of the progress she 
would make, and saw herself reaching the life-class 
before Christmas, when the instructors saw her wonder- 
fully rapid improvement. 

Cecil’s class proved wholly ideal ; not a material pupil 
appeared in the pretty studio to help her failing bank 
account. Raphael had finished her picture for the fall 
exhibition and sent it in. Camp life, indeed, seemed to 
be settling down to great quietness. 
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One morning Sid was distributing the mail. 

**Here’s Maud’s regular home letter,’’ she said, ‘‘ and 
daddy’s semi-occasional check for me ; a business one for 
Raphael ; and Cis, you have four. Who are your numer- 
ous correspondents, Saint ?’’ 

**I1 suppose I must own up,” said Cecilia, glancing 
through one note after another and tossing them away as 
she spoke. ‘‘My bank account has dwindled to such 
tiny proportions that something had to be done. Putting 
cards in the music and piano stores didn’t do any good, 
so I just put an advertisement in three daily papers: 
‘Lessons given on piano and harp by me.’ These seem 
to be the results. ‘This one is a piano circular: ‘The B. 
C, D. Piano—best tone,’ etc. This one wants to exchange 
harp lessons for French. The third asks my price for 
violin—which I can’t teach. The fourth is from a gentle- 
man who asks for references as to my ability and a 
personal interview.”’ 

‘*What’s his name ?’’ demanded Sid. 

‘*A very romantic one—Douglas Cameron. I'll write 
him at once. Maybe he’ll be the beginning of my class. 
Think of teaching a man named Douglas Cameron to 
twang a harp! What’s your letter, Beth ?”’ 

Elizabeth had been thoughtfully folding and unfolding 
her note, and as she looked up Cecil saw that her face 
was pale and somewhat troubled. 

‘*TIs it bad news ?”’ she asked anxiously. 

‘*My office building burned down yesterday,’’ answered 
Elizabeth. ‘I depended on it for my income, and now 
I won’t get a cent until it’s rebuilt—five months, at least,’’ 

‘‘But you have your picture in the Academy,”’ said 
Maud. ‘‘Some one will buy that, it’s so splendid.”’ 

‘Don’t be too sure, Maud. One is never sure even of 
being accepted until one is hung.”’ 

At this somewhat grewsome statement the four faces 
became very grave and troubled. 

‘**Ladies,”’ said Sid, emptying her purse on the table 
with a dramatic flourish, and spreading out its con- 
tents—two keys, a stub of a pencil, two dimes and 
half a dozen pennies—‘‘ when burdened with financial 
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anxieties just consider my pocketbook your bank 
and dismiss all trouble. Make free with my wealth. 
’Tis all I have to give; take it, take it freely, and 
thank me not.”’ 

This munificent offer brought the laugh Sid wanted 
to hear, and the committee broke up with merriment 
instead of sadness and apprehension. 

Cecil went to write to Mr. Douglas Cameron; 
Raphael to look over her portfolios and select a few 
studies that might sell to art dealers, and Sid to care- 
fully consider ways and means, and finally write to her 
father for ‘‘a great big check in his next letter, as 
Christmas was not far off and presents to be bought.’’ 

Only Maud, trudging gayly off to her school, felt 
no anxiety. Elizabeth did so well that her picture 
must be accepted ; and, once hung, it couldn’t help 
selling ; and hon orders would simply roll in, she was 

sure. Elizabeth was her divinity and her model, and 
she had not the slightest idea what a terrible struggle life 
is to a penniless, unknown artist in great New York. 

+ 

Worry never sat long on Sid’s shoulders, especially 
when she thought she had a plan to remove the cause ; so 
by evening she was her own gay self again. 

‘* Cecil had a visitor to-day,’’ she began mischievously. 
‘*He was a most romantic-looking man, with a yellow 
mustache. Was he a prospective pupil, Cis? Was he 
Douglas Cameron, the renowned ?’”’ 

Cecil nodded. ‘‘ But he isn’t the pupil,’’ she added. 

**More’s the pity,’’ putin Sid. ‘‘I’d feel as if a stage 
hero were about if he stalked solemnly into the building 
every few days.” 

‘But he won’t,’’ answered Cecilia. ‘‘In fact, your 
musical ‘progeny,’ my friends, is about to become his 
nursery governess.”’ 

‘‘Nursery governess! Cis Howard!’’ 

‘*Nonsense, Cis ! the idea!’’ 

‘What do you mean, Saint?’’ 

‘*It’s this way,’’ said Cecilia, flushing at the exclama- 
tions of disapproval. ‘‘ His nephew is a lame little fel- 
low, not strong enough to go to a school or even to have 
regular lessons at home. He is passionately fond of 
music, and I am wanted to spend the mornings with him 
and give him such lessons as will not tax his strength, or 
read and talk with him—just something to keep him 
employed and interested without tiring him out.’’ 

There was a chorus of wrathful voices as Cecilia 
paused. 

‘*To play sick-nurse to a child! How can you, Cis?”’ 

ey And how about your work? It will have to suffer?’’ 

‘* And are you going to give up your class? ”’ 

‘* The class don’t seem to present a very great obstacle 
at present,”’ said Cecilia, with a funny twist of her mouth. 
‘* As for playing sick-nurse, I like that, you know; I am 
never so happy as when I have some one to depend on 
me and be petted. And I have the whole afternoon to 
myself, with a sure income of twenty-five dollars, which 
I think is generous for the work. And if I dislike it, or 
find it takes too much time when | get my class, I can 
give it up. So I’m very happy over it. Now don’t make 
me dissatisfied,’’ appealingly. 

‘It is better than nothing, I suppose,’’ conceded Sid 
grudgingly, ‘‘and when Raph’s picture is hung the family 
pride will be restored. We'll kindly allow you to stick to 
your bargain, Cis, if you’ll be real good.”’ 
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Unfortunately for Sid’s concession, the family pride 
suffered a new and ruder shock the next day in the rejec- 
tion of that all-important picture. 

‘The idea,’ cried Sid, tenderly dusting the frame of 
the pearl which had been scorned when cast before the 
committee; ‘‘the idea of a miserable little provincial 
paint-show in New York declining your work !”’ 

‘* Those adjectives don’t apply,’’ said Raphael stoically. 

‘* But it was so strong and original,’’ sighed Cecilia. 
‘* There will be dozens of things on the walls that won't 
compare with it.’’ 

“You overrate both me and the painting,’’ said 
Elizabeth patiently. Then to Maud, who was fairly sob- 
bing in her disappointment: ‘‘ Never mind, child. As | 
told you at the first of the year, it doesn’t harm one to 
know where she stands. I can take “y own medicine.”’ 

‘* Your own nothing,’’ snapped Si” = *‘ Don’t you dare 
insinuate that that painting isn’t splendid. Those judges 
are a set of utter, unmitigated idiots ' And _ she 
flounced out of the room, muttering wrathfully. 

Elizabeth laughed, and after a moment the two others 
joined her. 

‘*She wouldn’t be half so angry at a slight to herself— 
dear, generous-hearted thing,’’ said Cecilia. 

‘You'd better go and smooth her ruffled feelings, Cis,”’ 
said Elizabeth. ‘‘ Maud, too; Maud can still the tempest 
of Sid’s wrath the quickest of any one I know.”’ 

She stood smiling until the studio door closed after the 
two, then threw herself into a chair and buried her face 
in her hands, shivering. 

‘*Oh,’’ she whispered under her breath, ‘‘it would have 
killed me if they had stayed a moment longer.’’ 
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She drew away her hands and stared painfully at the 
painting she had worked on so lovingly. It was a simple 
little scene : a woman standing at the window of a farm- 
house at work, her head dark against the sunlit field 
beyond ; in a spot of sunlight on the floor a baby played. 

“That head is not good,’’ said Elizabeth, sti}l in the 
same strained whisper. ‘‘I could have painted it better 
—no! no!’’—suddenly stretching out her hands to her 
work—‘‘I could not. I gave you my very best, and you 
are better than scores that were accepted. Oh, I must 
notcry. The girls must not know how this has hurt me.’’ 

She clenched her hands, and, forcing back the tears, she 
rose and paced up and down the room in the gathering 
dusk, fighting her disappointment bravely, longing bitterly 
for help aad sameniie, but too proud to show her hurt 
even to the kindly eyes of her friends, and trying to plan 
for the coming month as a means of escape from the 
feeling of humiliation and despair. 

‘*T have only sold one sketch to art dealers,’’ she pon- 
dered. ‘‘I must try the art magazines. Then there 1s 
illustrating—and if it comes to the worst there is adver- 
tisement work and posterdrawing. I can surely get them 
as a last resort. I will do anything—anything until | gain 
a foothold, and then——”’ Her mouth straightened firmly 
and her eyes shone. 


(CONTINUATION IN DECEMBER JOURNAL) 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


HOW RICHARD WAGNER WROTE HIS OPERAS 


By Houston Stewart Chamberlain 


(Author of “‘ The Biography of Richard Wagner ’’) 


It was the desire of the editors of The Ladies’ Home Journal that Frau Wagner should write a series of articles relating to her 
husband and his works. After considering the proposition she, however, concluded that such articles would better come from another 


pen, and upon her recommendation Mr. Chamberlain was commissioned to write them. 
Richard Wagner so closely, nor understood him so well as did Mr. Chamberlain. 


he has written in these articles has been done 


Few men, perhaps none now living, knew 
He was the composer’s lifelong friend, and what 


WITH THE APPROVAL AND ASSISTANCE OF FRAU WAGNER 


With Portraits and Illustrations furnished by Mr. Chamberlain from Private Sources 


BELIEVE in the trinity of Bach, Beethoven and 
Mozart.’”’ Such are the words with which 
Wagner begins his general musical confession 
at about thirty years of age. But besides these 
preéminent divinities he had many smaller gods, for he 
was intimately conversant with all music, from Palestrina 
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words cannot say, but who none the less was from the 

very beginning and always remained a true poet. 

Therefore, we shall never obtain a real understanding of 

his stage works as long as we look upon them in the light 

of mere operas, for they are in reality dramas—dramas 

which do not, after all, even in their outer form and modes 
of expression, differ more widely from 
Shakespeare’s than Shakespeare’s dramas 
differed from those of Sophocles. 


- 

AGNER was brought up by his step- 
father, who was an actor. His elder 
brother and several of his elder sisters 
were also either actors or singers, and he 
was thus familiar with the stage from earliest 
childhood. And as he was, besides, an 
excellent Greek scholar, we shall not be 
surprised to find him at thirteen years of age 
writing tragedies in imitation of Sophocles. 
Soon afterward the influence of Shakespeare 
became preéminent, and at fifteen the pre- 
cocious lad was hard at work at a tragedy 
which he himself, in later years, described 
as ‘fa sort of mixture of ‘Hamlet’ and 
‘King Lear.’’? But to this great and 
lasting influence of Shakespeare another 
equally great and equally lasting had been 
added almost at the same moment—that of 

Beethoven. 

Wagner heard Beethoven's symphonies, 
and this formed the turning-point in his 
intellectual life. For he suddenly dis- 
covered why it was that, in spite of all his 
efforts, he had never been satisfied with 
any of his own dramatic attempts. Words 
by themselves did not suflice; through 
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from the infantile state of stringing bead to bead to the 
proud dignity of Beethoven-like unity of symphonic struc- 
ture. Henceforth Wagner was free—free to create dramas 
in the way toward which unconscious instinct had urged 
him as a boy. He was no longer a slave to musical con- 
ventions imported from foreign lands (as Mozart and 
Beethoven had been in their operas). It was German 
music, the 
German 
symphony, 
which he 
now estab- 
lished on the 
stage—a 
symphony 
transfused 
intoadrama, 
into an en- 
tirely origi- 
nal and thor- 
oughly Ger- 
man concep- 
tion of the 
drama, and 
so intimately 
united to and 
blended with 
the very es- 
sence of the 
dramatic 
action, so 
‘one’? with 
the words in 
which the 
action mani- 
fests itself, 
that this 
music can no 
longer be SIEGFRIED WAGNER, AGE 29, 
taken asun- i : f 
de r, an d SON OF RICHARD WAGNER 
made use of 
as an eligible addition to the repertoire of barrel organs, 
but is and remains an indissoluble organic portion of the 
dramatic action; and, severed from it, a distorted frag- 
ment. The works to which this description applies are 
the four great dramas of Wagner’s full maturity, the 
tetralogy of ‘‘The Ring of the Nibelung,” ‘‘ Tristan and 
Isolde,’’ ‘*‘ The Master-Singers,’’ and “ Parsifal.’’ 
¥ 
T WAS necessary to enter into these details, because, hav- 
ing to describe not the work, but the man who did it, 

and how he did it, | imagine that readers may ask me, 
‘How did Wagner compose? When did he compose ?” 
and so on—all no doubt perfectly legiti- 
mate questions, but in so far beside 
the mark, as the real origination of 
Wagner’s musical inspiration is not to 
be sought for at the moment that hap- 
pened to be convenient for sketching 
the score, but at and during the time 
when the dramatic idea arose and took 
shape in his head. And this, the real 
creative act, is one we never can suc- 
ceed in catching hold of. It is the 
secret of genius, and unquestionably as 
full of unfathomable mystery to the 
genius himself as to us. 

Holmes has ridiculed the attempt to 
pry into these hidden things in his 
‘* Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table,”’ 
where he gives an imaginary account of 
Shakespeare busy writing ‘‘ Hamlet's ”’ 
great soliloguy. However, Wagner 
did once lift a corner of the veil. In 
one of his writings he tells us that he 
never felt any musical inspiration unless 
a dramatic idea had taken complete 





























RICHARD WAGNER'S HOUSE AT BAYREUTH, 


AS IT IS TO-DAY 


(This portrait has never before been published, and is considered the best likeness 


of Richard Waguer) 


to Berlioz and Liszt. On the one hand Gliick and Weber, 
and on the other the brilliant cluster of French dramatic 
composers of the second half of the last century and the 
beginning of the present one, including the Italians 
Cherubini and Spontini (who belonged to the same school), 
had in early years the most influence on his musical tastes 
and methods. Among contemporary composers, his great 
and devoted friend, Liszt, was the only one he remained 
closely and intimately connected with till his death. 

Wagner usually worked 
from eight to one, as I 
have already mentioned in 
my previous article. Near 
his table always stood a 
grand piano. Not that 
Wagner was much of a 
performer himself, nor that 
he had any special admira- 
tion for the pianoforte as 
an instrument, but he ap- 
preciated its utility and 
liked to strike a chord on 
it from time to time. The 
fact that not the piano, but 
the orchestra, is the foun- 
dation of his whole musical 
conception appears clearly 
in all his compositions, and 
distinguishes them at 
a glance from those of 
professional pianoforte 
players, like Mozart and 
Beethoven. But the dif- 
ference between Wagner’s 
dramatic works and those 
of his predecessors and 
contemporaries lies deeper. 

Richard Wagner was not 
a ‘composer’? in the usual 
limited sense of the word, 
but a poet—a poet who 
made use of the language 
of music to express what 
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RICHARD WAGNER 
(From an unpublished portrait in possession of 
Dr. A. Puringer, Vienna) 


(The Bust of King Louis II, of Bavaria, in foreground) 


music only could that within him find expression which he 
had in vain been striving and striving to coerce into mere 
spoken language. And so he set to studying music, and at 
once began writing a score for his Shakespearean tragedy. 
This, of course, led him beyond his depth; he got 
discouraged, threw it away and commenced writing a 
more simple and lyrical piece, in which he let the 
music grow ot of the words, and the words follow 

the music! jiration. But neither would this suc- 
ceed, and besides, his imperfect 
knowledge of musical technique 
hampered him at every moment. 

So, having now finished school 
and entered the University of 
Leipzig, he decided to seck out 
the best available master, and to 
study music thoroughly. ‘This he 
did, and during a short time we 
see him practicing the musical art 
and becoming little by little pro- 
ficient in it, by writing symphonies, 

and sonatas, and overtures, some 
few of which are still extant. 


+ 
UT at twenty years of age 
Wagner’s preliminary stage of 
technical apprenticeship came to 
an end, and he wrote the first of 
his lyrical dramas, ‘* The Fairies.”’ 
Each one of his succeeding works, 
from ‘‘The Fairies’? on to ‘‘ Lohen- 
grin,’’ constitutes a further step in the 
direction of the emancipation of the 
poet-composer from the tyranny of 
operatic convention. 

In ‘‘ Lohengrin’’ complete mastery 
was achieved. Although the author 
was still somewhat shackled both as 
to diction and as to composition, the 
poem of ‘‘Lohengrin”’ is nevertheless 
luminously clear and of transcendent 
beauty, and the music has emerged 


possession of him. When this was the 
case the different personages would, 
one after another, obtrude upon his 
fancy, gaining gradually in bodily con- 
sistency. ‘Then, all of a sudden, in the 
dusk of evening one of these creatures 
of his fancy would rise up before him, 
gazing at him with eyes wide open. Fascinated and 
almost trembling, Wagner would remain with eyes fixed 
on those of his guest from Dreamland; but lo! the 
shadow’s lips tremble and open! what issues from them is 











WAGNER'S STUDY IN WAHNFRIED, AT BAYREUTH 


(The only authentic photograph in existence) 


neither words nor song ; it is a superhuman language, but 
the poet understands it, and it remains ringing in his ears 
when the apparition has vanished. This is the precise 
moment of inspiration. All that follows is more or less 
mechanical, more or less fortuitous. Whether a work be 
written out and completed sooner or later will depend 
upon all sorts of circumstances—time, health, ete. 

This, then, is the essential thing to remember—that 
Wagner never could compose unless driven to do so by a 


Editor's Note—Mr. Cnamberiain’s preceding article, inthe October 
Journal, was on “ The Personal Side of Richard Wagner 
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poetical idea peremptorily demanding the language of 
music for its full and adequate expression ; and that, once 
this poetical and dramatic idea clearly and permanently 
ingrafted in his mind, it ‘included ’’—if I may so say—the 
music, which came of itself whenever the author could 
find time for the business of writing out the score. 

Two features in Wagner’s method of composing are 
remarkable. One is the incredibly long period during 
which he could carry a dramatico-musical idea in his 
consciousness, work’ g at it when occasion offered, and 
then, when the stormy, agitated course of his life inter- 
rupted him, leaving it aside for years, while always ready 
to take it up again and continue it at any moment in 
exactly the same style, with the same treatment of orches- 
tra and voice, characteristic of that special work, just as if 
nothing had happened. That is one peculiar trait; the 
other is the extraordinary rapidity with which Wagner 
composed whenever circumstances were favorable. 


- 
YEARS BETWEEN AN OPERA’S CONCEPTION AND ITS COMPLETION 


ERE not the facts well established one would not 
readily believe that twenty-eight years separated the 

first conception of ‘‘ The Ring of the Nibelung ’’ from the 
final completion of the score, or that twenty-two years 
elapsed between the first sketch of ‘‘The Master-Singers 
of Nuremberg” and the last stroke of the pen atit. Ina 
similar way “ Parsifal’’ took twenty-five years to pass from 
latency to life And the most extraordinary part of it is 
that these various works were all simultaneously present 
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HIS MANUSCRIPTS MODELS OF NEATNESS 

YyAaner'’s manuscripts are beautifully written ; they are 

as neat as he was himself. Another feature of 
his manuscripts can only be judged of when one sees a 
whole work or a large part of it—not in the full orchestral 
score, but in the sketch. These pages of his sketches are 
living things. I believe that even a person ignorant of all 
musical technicalities would at once seize the general 
character of the music by their mere aspect, and thus be 
able to follow the outlines of the dramatic action. Wagner 
never wrote on ready-lined music paper, but on small 
sheets of stout, hand-made paper, on which he himself 
drew as many systems as might be required. He rarely 
made use of more than four or five for the orchestral part, 
two sufficing for the string quintettes, and the rest serving 
to fix the characteristic orchestral color. The great rapid- 
ity of the work is visible in the handwriting, and yet 
scarcely ever is there a note changed or a bar struck out. 
When such a thing does occur it is not a correction made 
later, on studying the whole through again, but an im- 
provement which strikes the composer while writing ; he 
runs his pen through what he has just jotted down and 
writes the definite version on the same line. 

I had the privilege of studying the detailed sketch of 
“The Walkiire”’ at some leisure. During the first part of 
the first act, when love is awakening in the hearts of 
‘*Siegmund”’ and “ Sieglinde,”’ the aspect of the manu- 
script is that of an intermingling and interweaving of soft, 
harmonious lines ; the legato signs above and below seem 
like arms stretched out in fond longing toward each other ; 
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WAGNER’S FIRST SKETCHES OF 


_ These pages of Wagner’s manuscript—here published, in any form, for the first time-—are considered 

by his family and friends to be the most valuable of any of the great composer’s documents in existence, 
since they show more clearly than any other in existence his methods of composition. 
They are the very first sketches of 
hurriedly down, most of them finishing in the middle of a passage with the 
I have never seen a more instructive document, for here we do really surprise Wagner in 
the midst of creative work, and we see that he does not compose one piece after pans Aeag « 
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in Wagner’s mind. ‘‘ The Ring of the Nibelung”’ was not 
finished till the autumn of 1874, but we have fragments of 
the poem and of the music, identical with those of the 
work in its final shape, which reach back into the forties. 
The score of “ Parsifal’’ was not finished till January, 
.1882, and the poem is dated February 23, 1877; yet the 
** Enchantment of Good Friday ’”’ was sketched, in words 
and music, on Good Friday of the year 1857, and anybody 
who knows the work will admit that this fragment contains 
the whole essence of the drama. As far as I am aware 
this mental phenomenon is unique in the history of art. 
The other remarkable feature, the wonderful rapid- 
ity of composition, will be more readily paralleled. 
**Rheingold,”’ for example, the longest piece of symphonic 
music in the world, was written in two months. The 
complete, detailed sketch of the score of ‘‘ The Walkiire ”’ 
was begun and ended within five months. But the most 
astounding feat was the composition of ‘Tristan and 
Isolde,’”’ which, from the first sketch to the completion of 
the whole detailed score, took barely—and in spite of 
interruptions—one year and three-quarters. The mere 
manual work of copying the thousands and thousands of 
notes would occupy almost that time, and when we remem- 
ber that this score from the first bar to the last is of the 
most luxuriant polyphonism imaginable, we must confess 
that the possibility of projecting this complicated organ- 
ism out of the brain on to the paper as quickly as the hand 
could write it passes all comprehension. Such things are 
miracles of genius. No wonder that Hans Richter, the 
celebrated conductor, and Humperdinck, the composer, 
each of whom for a time was Wagner’s amanuensis, found 
it impossible to copy the master’s manuscripts as quickly as 
he wrote them, although Wagner was then an old man, 
and they young men professionally trained to the work. 
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actual composition, These pa 
music of this drama before the 
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the notes are small, equal and carefully drawn. As soon 
as ‘‘ Hunding”’ knocks at the door this other aspect changes 
completely ; the lines separating the bars from each other 
grow much thicker, the notes are more than twice as far 
apart, and bigger. It is difficult to describe what a stern 
look this gives to these pages, on which the iron rhythm 
of ‘‘ Hunding’s”’ motive always stands out prominent and 
menacing. In the last scene of the first act, when wildest 
passion has swept away every hindrance, when ‘‘ Sieg- 
mund ”’ has wrested the God-given sword from the domes- 
tic tree, and ‘‘ Sieglinde’’ has thrown herself into the arms 
of her deliverer, the aspect of the score becomes tumul- 
tuous in the extreme; the systems, usually so neatly 
drawn, scatter sideways, and the notes are dashed down 
with such impetuous haste as to grow almost illegible. 
Thus from scene to scene does the very handwriting reflect 
the state of the author’s soul as his pen hurried along, 
tracing lines destined to immortality. 


. 
WAGNER WROTE IN OBEDIENCE ONLY TO SELF 


THe reader will readily understand, after all I have said, 
that it is hardly possible to select any particular one of 
Wagner’s great works and tell its history—I mean the 
history of its origin and of the circumstances attending its 
composition. With Gliick, Mozart, Beethoven and others 
the case is very different. Each work has there its own 
separate story. First comes the offer to write an opera 
for such and such a particular theatre, or the composer’s 
desire to do so. The occasion may be some festive occa- 
sion-—perhaps a coronation, or the marriage of a prince. 

With Wagner there is nothing of the sort. He moved 
along in a single straight line, obedient to no influence, 
to no impulse from without, regardless of his interests, 
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regardless of fame, regardless of praise or blame, atten- 
tive neither to the advice of friends nor to the.warnings 
of adversaries. In the first half of his life, while his 
evolution to mastership was taking place step by step, 
some of his works were not performed at all, some were 

rformed without success, and some with great success. 
ape no difference whatever to Wagner; he continued, 
neither trying to avoid what had displeased the public nor 
attempting to insure success by attention to that which 
had met with favor. And thus it comes to pass that 
Wagner’s works have, in reality, no ‘‘ history.’’ 


. 
FIRST HEARD ** LOHENGRIN’’ 14 YEARS AFTER ITS COMPLETION 


AKE “‘ Lohengrin,’’ a work written at the turning-point of 
his life—in 1846-47—at the eve of the revolution which 
was to sweep him away from his Saxon mother-country 
and condemn him to bitter exile. ‘‘ Lohengrin’’ was 
written, not only in the midst of political agitation, but at 
a moment when he was fighting a hard fight with the 
manager of the Royal Theatres in Dresden; when he was 
forcing Beethoven’s ninth symphony on the reluctant 
Germans ; when he was preparing a complicated scheme 
of organization for a German National Theatre, and when, 
besides all these things, he was struggling against dread- 
ful private embarrassments, unable to pay his debts, his 
wife and friends all despondent at the ill-success of ‘‘ The 
Flying Dutchman” and of ‘‘Tannhduser.’’ Of all this 
neither ‘‘ Lohengrin’’ nor the history of the composition 
of ‘‘Lohengrin’’ shows us a trace. Scarcely any, even 
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jots down the most important musical passages of all three acts—that is to say, gets the musical structure of 
the whole work, with its interdependent symphonic gusts, quite clear in his conception before he begins the 
ges teach us still more. 


It shows us Wagner with a clear conception of the 


oem is written out in its definite form, for the words written under some of 
the melodies are considerably different from those of the poem, and in other places where no words are added, 
the rhythm shows us that another version must.originally have floated before the author’s mind. 
sketches are therefore certainly prior to the completion of the poem—THE AUTHOR. 
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among Wagner’s nearer acquaintances, even knew that 
he was writing any new drama. The poet remained 
apart from the every-day man. And when he had com- 
pleted this marvelous work, which Liszt has so well termed 
‘‘one single and indivisible miracle,’’ then, knowing the 
times to be unpropitious, and knowing that he had work 
of another sort to accomplish, he silently locked the score 
up in his table and at once undertook his next task. Not 
till years after did Liszt, who had heard of the existence 
of the manuscript, and had succeeded in extracting it 
from his friend, reveal to the world what an untold treas- 
ure was slumbering all unknown. Wagner himself did 
not hear ‘‘ Lohengrin,’’ which he had finished in August, 
1847, till May, 1861—not until he hd finished ‘‘ Tristan’”’ 
and had written two-thirds of ‘‘ The Ring of the Nibelung.”’ 

Everybody will understand that works written under 
such conditions offer no subject-matter for chronicle 
and anecdote. We know nothing whatever about the 
composition of ‘‘ Lohengrin,’ excepting a few dates on 
the sketches and score sheets ; it has no “‘history.”’ 

I need scarcely add that Wagner never made concessions 
of any sort, whether to singers, directors, critics or the 

ublic. Most of his dramas were printed and engraved 
efore their first performance. 

Works of this sort reveal the inner man. They do so 
with extraordinary intensity, but they tell of the inmost man 
only. They resemble a wonderful, magic glass, untar- 
nished by the dust of this world, blind to all that is futile, 
fortuitous, transitory, and reflecting nothing but the trans- 
cendent soul of the poet. And such was Richard Wagner. 


Editor’s Note—For the benefit of those interested, the editor of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal will be glad to send to any of his read- 
ers who will inclose atwo-cent stamp, a ‘“‘key"’ to the above fac- 
simile pages. The ‘‘key’’ is too long to warrant its prifting here. 
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By Caroline A. Mason 


(Author of “‘ A Minister of the World,” “‘ A Daughter of the Dune,” “‘ Mrs. Rossiter Lamar,” “ A Privileged Person,” etc.) 


CHAPTER IV—AMONG THE PHILISTINES 


HEN Harding returned to the house of 
his host after his session with the 
Trustees of the Central Church he went 
to his room inexpressibly tired ; there 
was no glow in his spirit, and he was 
by no means at ease with himself yet 
as to his choice of the morning sermon ; 

Q he had nothing to flatter his vanity in 
reflecting on the part he had taken in the scene just 
enacted, for, as he told himself, no decent fellow could 
have done otherwise, but if circumstances had been a little 
different, only a little, the vision of what might have been 
flashed before him radiant beyond belief. 

His spirits would have brightened could he have had a 
glimpse of the scene which was taking place at that same 
hour, just across the hall, 
where Professor Aymar was 
recounting to his wife and 
Carol the interview between 
Harding and the committee. 

“It was simply the most 
superb thing I ever saw,”’ 
exclaimed the Professor, with 
unwonted enthusiasm ; ‘‘ not 
a touch of priggishness about 
the fellow, but the very es- 
sence of gentlemanhood and 
honor in every look and 
word and action.’’ 

‘* How very small you must 
have felt, all of you men,’’ 
commented Mrs. Aymar. 

‘** Microscopic.’’ 

‘Poor fellow,’’ pursued 
the lady; ‘‘fancy him going 
back to Carthage—such a 
forlorn place.”’ 

Carol’s eyes flashed. 

‘‘Mother, I believe you 
would call the archangel a 
poor fellow just after he had 
slain the dragon,’’ and she 
forthwith passed out of the 
room with her chin lifted a 
little and her eyes looking 
straight before her. 


+ 


All night Harding was 
haunted by the figure of 
Carol Aymar in his dreams, 
and a refrain of the little 
German love song 

*Behtuit dich Gott, es war 

zu schon gewesen, 
Behut dich Gott, es hat 
nicht sollen sein,’’ 
seemed to sing itself with 
dreary insistence through the 
background of his inner con- 
sciousness. 

But in the morning the 
sight of Carol herself, in her 
usual gay spirits, bubbling 
with merry nonsense and full 
of business of all kinds, from 
missionary meetings down to 
Kenneth’s chest exercises, 
seemed to scatter the mists of 
German sentiment from out 
her mind. The real Carol 
was such a _ thorough-going 
girl, not in the least dreamy 
and poetic like the Carol of 
his dreams, but infinitely 
more inaccessible. 

She drove him in her phaé- 
ton to the station, discussing 
European politics vigorously 
all the way—a subject in 
which, just then certainly, he 
was not in the least inter- 
ested. For that matter, 
neither was she ; but that, of 
course, he could not divine. 
lo the events of Sunday she 
made no allusion. 


. 


It is another Saturday 
afternoon, this time late i> 
November, and we find the 
pastor of the Market Street 
Church in Carthage alone in 
his study, brooding over the 
classic subtleties of Pater’s ‘‘Marius’’ with a view to a 
paper he meant to write shortly for the Ministers’ Club in 
Hampden, of which he was a member. 

Harding had a suite of rooms in an old house facing his 
church, the latter a square brick building with a tower 
which the young pastor likened in his heart to the “‘ squat 
turret . , without a counterpart”’ of ‘‘ Childe 
Roland.”’ 

In Harding’s study, if nowhere else in his entourage, 
he expressed himself. It was a long, low room, softly 
lighted, with pure tones of color and harmonious elegance 
of decoration. It was lined with books in low cases, 
above which hung exquisite prints, while a few fine 
bronzes, and good casts of the Victory of Samothrace 
and the Hermes of Praxiteles gave evidence of the 
Owner’s classic enthusiasm. 

: Here, and here only, in Carthage, Harding felt himself 
in his proper atmosphere. It was not that he had no 
ardor for his work in the ministry of Christ ; theoretically 
he had much, but he was finding his ideals and theories 
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tantitor’s Note—“ The Minister of Carthage’’ was begun in the 
St (the October) issue of the Journal. 


languishing sensibly in the hard realities of his every-day 
life in Carthage. 

‘* If it were only work in the slums,’’ he often thought, 
‘*T could throw myself into it with whole-hearted devo- 
tion.’’ The continual friction upon a sensitive nature and 
a highly cultured taste, of the complacent vulgarity of the 
people with whom he had to do, was an infinitely different 
thing—unworthy to be called sacrifice, at least by the 
ordinary observer, and yet wearing to the spirit of the man 
by its utter apparent absence of ideal and exalted motives. 

Harding had been left without father or mother in his 
early youth, and had been educated by relatives with the 
habits and tastes of cultured life, but without resources of 
his own wherewith to carry them out. The uncle, who 
had in some measure taken his father’s place, had wished 
him to study divinity, and this Harding had done, not 
from a sense of profound personal duty in the matter, but 





“ALL WINTER ECHOES REACHED HARDING OF THE BRILLIANT 
SOCIAL SEASON INTO WHICH CARMODY HAD ENTERED” 


with a general desire to do what seemed to him a manly 
and chivalrous thing for a fellow of good tastes and 
opportunities to do, when he was under the domination, 
as in his own case, of the Christian motive of seeking the 
good of others rather than his own. He was without 
conscious desire for his own advancement, and the task he 
had set himself seemed at the outset sufficiently simple. 

He had come to Carthage from the seminary three years 
earlier. He rather liked the place for being so ugly; it 
seemed to suit his scheme for himseif, and then there was 
a fine range of hills to the north of the town, which gave 
a man a sense of uplift now and then. The more preten- 
tious part of Carthage, indeed, was straggling up the face 
of the nearer hills, and setting its brand-new houses 
wherever it could find a spot sufficiently ‘‘ high and lifted 
up”’ to display them. 

The hill was the aristocratic quarter of Carthage, and 
was known as “ Park Slope.’’ Here dwelt several wealthy 
mill owners and superintendents, and others of fashionable 
aspiration. But such as these belonged in ‘‘the other 
church.”” The Market Street Church constituency was 
among the mill ‘‘hands,’’ not the mill owners: a steady, 
law-abiding, and in the main thrifty class. Morris Harding 
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was rated a far better preacher than his co-laborer in the 
First Church, and many of the more intelligent families of 
Carthage would have been glad to belong to his congre- 
gation had it not been for social obstacles, which they 
found insuperable. 

The First Church, however, shook its skirts clear of all! 
reproach in the matter of exclusiveness by sustaining a 
mission among the people of the class next below those 
from whom Harding drew his congregation, and sending 
down its well-dressed young people once a week to develop 
their spiritual natures by teaching in a Sunday-school. 


+ 


As Harding sat at this hour dreaming over ‘‘ Marius”’ 
some one knocked on his door, and upon his ‘‘ come in”’ 
a young man entered the room holding a lighted cigar in 
his hand. A glance from the window in which he sat 
showed Harding that in the street below an open carriage 
was standing, in which sat a young woman with a pro- 
nounced costume and a very giddy hat. 

‘*Ah, Ratley! how are you?’’ Harding said, rising and 
advancing to receive his caller with outstretched hand. 
The young man shook it with a certain patronizing and 
eager heartiness. 

** How are you, Mr. Harding!’ he exclaimed in a loud, 
emphatic voice. ‘‘ How is the dominie? Hard at it, I 
suppose, grinding out frozen 
truth for us to-morrow, eh?”’ 

The young man _ winked 
confidentially as he threw out 
this witty remark, and lifted 
his cigar lightly to his lips. 
His ears were red and shin- 
ing and he had sleek, sandy 
hair. He wore an ostenta- 
tiously new suit of clothes, a 
marvelous necktie, and his 
boots and linen were each 
lustrous after its kind. His 
outer man was redolent of 
the odors of a recently visited 
barber shop, and his inner 
nature was evidently at peace 
with itself. 

‘*T'll tell you what 1 came 
in for,’’? he continued. ‘‘No, I 
can’t sit down; a young lady 
is waiting for me in the car- 
riage down below,’’ he added 
airily; ‘‘got the afternoon 
free for a little drive to 
Lakeville; back by moon- 
light, you know—quite a neat 
little trip. What I came in 
for was to ask you, parson, if 
you'll just draft off a few re- 
marks for me on the first 
eleven verses—let me see, I 
think it was eleven,’’ and he 
fumbled in his vest pocket 
and drew out a crumpled 
piece of paper, on which a 
few words were written in 
a round, girlish hand—‘ yes, 
that’s it, the first eleven 
verses of the fourth chapter 
of Matthew. It’s the passage 
for Christian Endeavor to- 
morrow night. I’ve got to 
lead the meeting, you see, 
and I sha’n’t get a minute to 
put on it between now and 
six o’clock to-morrow night. 
Oh, I don’t want anything 
very deep, you know; just 
enough to get things started. 
Thank you. I'll do as much 
for you, Mr. Harding, some 
time. Good-afternoon,’’ and 
the door closed upon the 
youth, leaving only the fra- 
grance of his presence behind. 


+ 


Harding threw himself into 
the armchair before his desk 
and laughed aloud. The 
complacent ignorance, the 
irritating impudence, were, 
after all, lost in the absurdity 
of the request. This was his 
first feeling, but the second 
brought his eyebrows to- 
gether in an impatient frown. 

“The worst of it is,’’ he 
thought, ‘I shall do it! 
Think of it—our Saviour’s 
temptation! Atleast I would 
rather do it for him than to 
let Ratley talk about that him- 
self. But fancy a man asking 
you to lend him your brains 
much as if he asked you to 
lend him a match to light his 
cigar. He would have asked 
that in the same tone if it 
had happened to be necessary, which it was not,’”’ and 
Harding proceeded to open every window in the study, 
and then paced up and down, “ Marius,’’ for the time, 
being replaced by the personality of Ratley. 

‘‘WhatcanI do with such material as that?”’ the young 
pastor was asking himself; ‘“‘so grossly ignorant, but so 
utterly complacent. And they are talking of him for the 
President of the Young People’s Society next year! With 
him for a leader what can you expect of the rest? And 
yet there was a time when I thought there was good stuff 
in that fellow. He has grown steadily vain and presuming 
as he has been advanced. I truly believe that all I have 
tried to do for him has hurt him. He was tolerable in the 
rags and dirt of the days of his humiliation. Now in his 
cheap prosperity he is intolerable !’”’ and Harding bit his 
lip impatiently, took his hat and hurried down the stairs 
and out into the pure, pale November air, out of the 
narrow street and’‘the narrow town, and so away for a 
sturdy climb up the steep hillside beyond. 

On the crest of the hill he threw himself down on a 
broad sun-warmed ledge of rock on a wood’s edge, and 
drank in the faint, sweet odors of dying leaves which the 
wind Wafted tohim. He thought of Carol Aymar—indeed, 
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she was seldom absent from his thoughts now. He had 
seen her more than once in the weeks past: first at 
Carmody’s installation services at the Central Church, 
and later at a series of university lectures on the 
excavations in Greece, which he had attended in 
Hampden. Once the Aymars had taken him home to 
dinner with them from the lecture ; once he had made 
bold to invite Carol to go with him for a row on the lake 
to see the foliage, and she had consented. 

Each time Harding saw her the girl seemed to him more 
wonderful in the balance and proportion of her nature, 
its freedom from narrowing conventions, and its rich, 
exuberant health. That afternoon as he lay dreaming, 
stretched at length in the light of the “good, gigantic 
smile o’ the brown old earth,”’ he admitted to himself that 
she was no doubt the most adorable girl in the world, but, 
with Carthage at his feet and Ratley in the foreground of 
his mind as its fit representative, for him the most abso- 
lutely impossible. 

However, the impossible being ‘‘ such stuff as dreams 
are made on,”’ Harding continued to lie in the sun and 
dream dreams of which Carol was always the centre. 

Half an hour later he sprang up from the rock with 
sudden eagerness, shook off a few dry leaves and twigs 
which clung to his clothing, and a sense of chill which had 
come upon him with the declining sun, and began to make 
his way slowly down the hill. A new, and almost unbid- 
den, thought was assuming shape in his mind. 
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As he entered the chief street of residences on the Park 
Slope it occurred to him that he had promised to take 
tea with the Bigelows, the chicf upholders and mainstays 
of his church. It was dark already, and nearing the 
appointed time—quite too late to go down to his rooms 
and return, for they had just moved into a new house in 
this quarter of town. 

A moment's reflection satisfied Harding that he would 
be only the more acceptable as a visitor at Mr. Bigelow’s 
if he presented himself in absolute informality, and 
accordingly he turned immediately into the street in which 
that gentleman lived. The house, hardly newer than the 
street in which it stood, was shining with newness and 
odorous of fresh varnish. The gaslight in the hall as he 
entered was shed through an ornate globe of ruby-tinted 

lass, enlivening the florid moquette carpet and the very 

ighly polished hall furniture to the unbounded satisfac- 
tion of Mrs. Bigelow’s heart. 

‘Oh, Mr. Harding,” she exclaimed, coming into the 
hall to greet him, ‘‘ I never was so glad to see anybody in 
all my born days. I was just wishin’ you’d come early 
and help me and Sam to decide about a picture we’ve 
ordered. Well, I will let you take your overcoat off any- 
how, though you might think I wasn’t goin’ to. The house 
is kinder nice, ain't it? We thinkso, too, don’t we, Sam?”’ 
and Mrs. Bigelow, who was a stout and cheerful matron, 
clasped her chubby hands upon her ample satin girdle, 
and looked with fond satisfaction into the face of a small, 
lean man with a very bald head, who, newspaper in hand, 
had joined her in the doorway. He had a good, homely 
face, with shrewd eyes in which a kindly twinkle gave a 
sort of table of contents to the brain within. He was a 
contractor in one of the great mills. He and Harding 
shook hands with sincere cordiality. 

‘*Well,”’ he said slowly, locking about him with a 
certain indifferent and slighting glance, ‘‘I don’t know 
myself but what the old house was quite good enough 
for poor folks like us, but the missus, she’s suited, and 
I’m bound to be happy if she is.’’ 

They were soon seated in the parlor, where again was a 
cheerful abundance of moquette carpet, colored gaslights 
and new furniture, and where the intellectual side of human 
life was recognized by the presence of several large gilt 
and morocco volumes on a carved table. An easel stood 
in one corner of the room, supporting a large and very 
fresh oil painting. 

“There, Mr. Harding!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Bigelow 
eagerly, as soon as they were seated and had discussed 
with much interest and animation the weather for the 
week just ending, ‘‘there is the picture, and now what 
do you think ?’’ and she bent forward with a flush of pride 
and anxiety mingled, burning deeper in her cheeks. 
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“Of course,”’ she went on, as Harding rose to examine 
the picture more closely, ‘‘it’s David playing on his harp 
before King Saul, and that’s a good subject. It’s Scrip- 
tural, as I tell Sam, and there couldn’t any one take excep- 
tions to it, could they? But somehow, when it comes to 
havin’ him there all the time in that shepherd’s coat, if 
that’s what you call it,’’ and Mrs. Bigelow laughed shrilly 
and her silk dress creaked with every motion of her com- 
pact body—*' perhaps it was a leather girdle, wasn’t it ?— 
and all that sort of thing, it seems justa little bit unfinished, 
you might say. The King’s robe, that’s painted fine ; did 
you notice that, Mr. Harding? Ain’t that red velvet 
natural? He’s a great artist, Adams is, and gets big 
prices, I can tell you.”’ 

‘You have the picture on approval, Mrs. Bigelow?” 
asked Harding. 

‘Well, not exactly—that is to say, we’ve ordered a 
picture anyhow. But he says, Adams does, that if we 
don’t like this subject, and I’m not sure that I do, he can 
change it with half a day’s work. Just paint over one or 
two figures, and make it, let me see—Tasso at the Court 
of Saint James—wasn’t that it, Sam? Some Court, any- 
way ; I can’t quite remember the name.”’ 

Mr. Bigelow shook his head with a dry smile. 

“Don’t ask me. [ain’t up on art, Mr. Harding; don’t 
pretend to be.”’ 

Harding smiled. 

“He must be a mighty clever fellow, Mrs. Bigelow,’’ he 
said merrily. 

“Well, ain’t he now?” the good soul responded 
eagerly. ‘That's what I tell Sam. And now the ques- 
tion is, would you have him do it, or would you let it 
be as it is?’’ and she pointed impressively at the tawny 
limbs of young David. 

To Harding’s relief, tea was announced just then, and 
he had time to gather his faculties, which had been 
momentarily routed in the first attack, before it was 
necessary again to encounter David and Saul versus Tasso 
at the Court of Saint James. 

That night when he went home, in pursuance of the idea 
which had first come to him up on the hillside, Harding 
sat down at his desk, and, without any further considera- 
tion, wrote three letters to three men of influence in his 
denomination. They were all alike in one respect. They 
all said that he was ready and willing to leave Carthage. 


. 
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CHAPTER V—-CERTAIN OF THE ATHENIANS 


Y&; Morris Harding was distinctly willing to leave 

Carthage—in fact, willing was a mild expression 
for his present temper. He was eager; furthermore he 
was confident, with a not overweening self-confidence, 
that, if the fact were once known in the right quarters 
that he could be induced to leave his present “ field,”’ 
opportunities to do so would not be long in coming. His 
experience at the Central Church of Hampden was calcu- 
lated to strengthen his confidence in his own powers, and 
he began now to glance over the announcements in the 
religious press of vacated pulpits with quickened interest 
and a certain buoyant feeling that the world was all before 
him where to choose. 

He watched the newspapers and he watched the mails. 
In January a crisp, businesslike letter came to him from 
Boston, signed Leroy Jadwin ; from his letter-head a real 
estate broker, who represented the Puritan Church, which 
Harding knew to be without a pastor, and who civilly, but 
in few words, requested himto fill the pulpit of that church 
two weeks later. 

‘* Ah, Thatcher!’’ commented Harding to himself as 
he laid the letter down on his desk and looked out into 
the snowy morning. ‘‘ Thatcher was always ready to do 
me a good turn.”’ He clasped his hands behind his head 
and stretched out his long legs before him and mused 
contentedly for fully half an hour after he had written an 
acceptance to Mr, Jadwin’s letter. 

Boston! The very word had a magical effect upon 
Harding’s native New England consciousness, although 
he had hardly been in Boston twice in his life. Culture, 
letters, art, gentle manners, refinement, study, intellectual 
stimulus—all that he wanted most seemed summed up for 
him in those six letters. But beneath all his natural 
craving for things like these, and his honest desire to do a 
better and more effective work as a minister than he felt it 
possible to do in Carthage ; far deeper than these and all 
other considerations was the thought of Carol Aymar. 
To think of her from Carthage seemed to him an imper- 
tinence, but from Boston, that would at least give a man 
a chance to go in like a man, to win or lose it all. 
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Accordingly, ge a eighteenth found Harding in 
Boston, and, under the escort of his host, Mr. Jadwin, he 
arrived at the Puritan Church. He had chosen, as fitted to 
the ‘‘ Brahmin caste’’ which alone signified Boston to his 
mind, a carefully elaborated sermon on the mysticism of 
the fourth Gospel. It was a sermon which had interested 
him profoundly when he wrote it, and which had made a 
marked impression on the Ministers’ Club in Hampden, 
before which, in essay form, he had read it. He had 
never ventured to preach it in Carthage. It had seemed 
to him singularly appropriate for a Boston audience. 

As he sat in the pulpit, however, through the early part 
of the service, a certain surprise and misgiving arose in 
Harding’s mind. The church was handsome and luxuri- 
ous but lacking in dignity and expression; the music was 
noisy, Ar yee expensive, like the church, but dis- 
tinctly bad. Costly furs and diamonds abounded in the 
congregation, and still more did complacent self- 
satisfaction abound. The atmosphere was singularly 
inelastic and unresponsive. A sensitive temperament 
could hardly fail to feel the low spiritual and intellectual 
level of the place. 

Harding’s philosophical sermon fell palpably flat, and 
he knew it. He received a few civil good-mornings, but 
passed out quickly from the church and went home with 
the Jadwins to a dinner which, like the church and the 
music, was expensive and pretentious. The conversation 
at the table was on real estate and oysters. Harding was 
distrait and silent. To his mind it seemed to be Boston 
with Boston left out. He had not come to eat their terra- 
pin, but to meet their souls. Where did they keep them? 
The Jadwins, at least, did not produce theirs. Mrs. 
Jadwin was what is most significantly, if inelegantly, 
called a ‘‘dressy’? woman; Mr. Jadwin was smug, talka- 
tive, complacent, a man who had made his own money 
and had never learned to conceal his admiration for the 
material advantages which his money had brought him. 
There was a son, a Harvard sophomore, who conde- 
scended to look in upon the family at dinner and growl a 
supercilious greeting at their guest. After dinner there 
was smoking and a good deal of loud-voiced discussion of 
sporting matters, in which young Jadwin appeared to lose 
his temper at whatever opinion his father, who evidently 
stood in awe of him, made bold to express. 

Harding retreated to the richly upholstered fortifications 
of the guest-chamber, and spent the rest of the day 
glowering over the chimney-pots and wondering which 
way lay the Boston of his dreams. 

On Monday morning aay pmeeees who was going as far 
as Providence by the road which Harding took on his 
journey back to Carthage, ensconced himself in the seat 
beside the young clergyman and settled down for a com- 
fortable, confidential talk. After he had demonstrated to 
his companion the magnitude of the real estate ‘‘ deal ”’ 
in which he was just then engaged, Mr. Jadwin turned his 
attention to church matters, which had thus far been sig- 
nificantly avoided with the ‘‘ candidate.” 

“Did you ever hear Jacobus?” he asked with a pecu- 
liarly aggravating and confidential emphasis. 
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Harding knew Jacobus slightly, knew him unhappily for 
a showy, selfish man who attracted attention and made 
trouble in every church he served. He replied in the 
affirmative. 

“Pretty smart fellow, isn’t he? He’s got the popular 
gift; draws the crowds, they say, wherever he goes. He 
preached for us last Sunday.”’ 

**Oh, did he?”’ 

“Yes. Our folks were completely carried away with 
him. Guess he’ll get a call—in fact, there’s very little 
doubt of it.’’ 

Harding felt his cheeks tingle. It had not been an easy 
matter for him to leave his church in Carthage on an unex- 
plained errand. 

‘“*T tell you what it is, Harding,’’ Mr. —— went on, 
getting down lower in the seat, bracing his knees against 
the one in front, and assuming a tone of patronizing 
familiarity, ‘‘say what you please, churches in these days 
have to be run on business principles. If you’ve got what 
we want, the people say, in effect, we’ll pay for it; if not 
we'll go elsewhere. See? I’m on this pulpit committee, 
and I’ve made a study of the situation. I’ve found out 
what the people want, what they’ll pay for, you under- 
stand, and that’s what we, as a committee, must furnish,”’ 
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** Practical politics, Mr. jadwin,” interposed Harding. 

** And what they want,” that gentleman continued, not 
heeding the comment, ‘‘ not to put too fine a point on it, is 
sensationalism. That’s what takes, and it’s what you’ve 
got to give unless you want empty pews and a big deficit 
at the end of the year. Now Jacobus, he’s a hustler, 
and that’s what we need. Why, the Epiphany, just 
down at the next corner, you noticed, has got a new man 
who is stirring up things at a great rate there, and lots of 
our people go down there already on the sly, and if we 
don’t put a man in our pulpit who can make a bigger sen- 
sation we may as well put up the shutters, see!’’ 

Harding felt something approaching physical nausea. 
Jadwin suddenly seemed to him a reincarnation of Ratley. 
He glanced aside at his face, half expecting to see Ratley’s 
features appearing through the broker’s handsome and 
well-groomed countenance. 

Jadwin brought his mouth a trifle nearer Harding’s ear. 

‘* That was a nice little sermon you gave us last night. 
Those little things do good sometimes where you'd least 
expect it. You doa great, great deal better without your 
notes, Harding ; did you know it?’’ 
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Harding bent his head in ‘‘ the saddest kind of civility.” 

‘*Now, your morning sermon | had no use for—you 
won't object to my speaking right out; I’m always pretty 
chummy with the ministers ; they like me and | like them. 
It was deep, of course ; any one could see you’d put a 
great deal of work on it. It might suit in some places, 
but our people won’t stand written sermons.”’ 

**No?”’ murmured Harding vaguely. 

“No. They’ve turned down every candidate who read 
his sermon. No go at our church. Ah, Caldwell, how 
are you? Going to Providence? Say, I want to see you 
about that Brookline business. Excuse me, Mr. Harding, 
I'll see you again,” and joining the friend whose good- 
morning had interrupted his conversation, Mr. Jadwin 
withdrew to the smoking-car. 

Harding watched the departing figure of his quondam 
host with curious scrutiny until the car-door clanged 
after him. 

‘Who did sin,’’ he murmured under his breath mus- 
ingly, ‘‘this man or his parents, that he was born blind?’’ 
**Insolent, of course,’’ he reflected further, his hands 
plunged in his pockets, his chin sunk on his breast ; 
‘brutal, of course, but that is only incidental, the abysmal 
awfulness of it is the lack of even a rudimentary spiritual 
sense in a man who ‘manages’ a branch of the Church of 
Christ as he would manage a theatre, and sets up the 
standards for the ministry—pipes for us to dance!” 

Late that afternoon, when Harding alighted from the 
train at Carthage after his interview with Jadwin, one of 
the first persons he saw was Ratley, driving an express 
wagon in pursuance of his calling. 

Harding greeted the young fellow enthusiastically. 

“I beg your pardon, Ratley,”’ he said smiling, ‘I have 
done you a great injustice. I compared you, in my 
thoughts on my journey home, to a man to whom you are 
as Hyperion to a Satyr.”’ 

““That’s all right, Mr. Harding,” rejoined Ratley with 
cheerful confidence and a long-drawn emphasis on the 
word all; ‘‘everything’s all right unless you’re making a 
move toward leaving Carthage. That we couldn’tstand.”’ 

‘‘No danger, Jim. Carthage can have me,’’ Harding 
called back as he started off at a good swinging gait over 
the snow. ‘‘How much more tolerable,’’ he reflected, 
‘‘the poor Philistine is than the rich one.’’ 


*sF 
CHAPTER VI—A TOWN OF BANISHMENT 


T WAS a rigorous, ice-bound winter in Carthage—a bitter 
winter for the poor in their chill, cheerless tenements. 
Harding bestowed all his goods to feed them, and went 
to and fro among them, ministering to the sick and dying, 
of whom there were many that year, but the ‘‘ passion for 
humanity,’’ of which he had preached in Hampden with 
such convincing eloquence, did not fire his heart. 

A profound, unyielding aversion to the place had taken 
»ossession of him, on which even the sorrows of the suffer- 
ing failed to work with softening influence. 

There was a certain wind-swept bridge over a black 
railroad cut which he crossed daily, and which he never 
crossed without a certain climax of heartsick repulsion. 
A bill-board at the end of the bridge always bore a coarse, 
flaring picture of the theatrical vulgarity, next or last, 
to inflict itself on Carthage ; at each end of the bridge 
was a saloon and gambling-room, where Harding felt that 
the work that he tried his best to do among the young 
men was hourly being undone. 

As he went on up the street a faded sign announced the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, fighting its best for an 
existence among almost unconquerable difficulties ; then 
followed a row of small, cheap stores, a ten-cent dinner 
place and a Chinese laundry. Beyond were the factories, 
gray and grim, with their shrieking whistles and clang of 
machinery, the gaunt, hungry faces of the operatives 
looking out of the windows here and there—the yards piled 
high with heaps of rusty iron refuse. Down the hill were 
the tenements of the operatives, and Harding’s church ; 
up the hill, the dwellings of the better class, and the First 
Church. Such was Carthage. Social opportunities for the 
pastor of the Market Street Church consisted in an occa- 
sional oyster supper or cunningly devised necktie or pea- 
nut sociable at his church, in which young Ratley figured 
largely, with a dinner or tea at the Bigelows’ as the events 
of the season. There was also, according to custom, a 
New Year’s dinner for the local clergy at the Dexters’, the 
great mill owners, whose residence overlooked the town. 
The family always closed the house and left for the South 
as soon as this function was discharged, in order, Harding 
fancied, to recover from the fatigues of the solemn feast. 

Meanwhile, all winter, echoes reached him from 
Hampden of the brilliant social season into which 
Carmody, by reason of his new position as pastor of the 
Central Church, had entered, and of which he already 
began to feel ‘‘a sad satiety.” There was wonderful 
music wonderfully rendered ; there were lectures in end- 
less succession from great men who came to Hampden 
even from the other side of the sea; there were exhibi- 
tions of pictures; above all, there was Carol Aymar in her 
youth and charm, with her gay, frank joy in life, moving 
through all these varied scenes in a kind of rosy cloud of 
devotion and homage. All this Harding knew through 
Carmody ; knew for himself in frequent visits to Hampden 
when he saw the life which might have been his. 
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that sort. I was his only relative and confidant within 
many hundred miles, and since I could see him only once 
S aweek I was not unwilling to have the right girl get hold 
avi) of his heart—for his sake. 

Wy as ‘“ You see,’’ said Jim, turning his head upon my knee 
tre =o SO that his strong profile was outlined against the ruddy 
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BE SAT before the fire, Jim and I, in my 
tiny library. I lay luxuriously back 
in my favorite big wicker armchair 
resting after a hard day’s work. Jim 
sprawled over three or four of my 
biggest and plumpest sofa-pillows as 
he reveled in the rosy glow of the 
burning cannel coal and talked sweet 
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trim her own hats and use every scrap of available 
material. A large proportion of this class make the mis- 
take of dressing too showily, and so fall short of the 
effect they aim at. But a few of them—lI admit the 
number is rather small, Jim—have the necessary good 
taste along with the other accomplishment. And when 
you meet these girls you see the trim brown, or blue, or 
gray figure, the ‘ feathers-on-a-duck’ look, the quiet ele- 








glow, ‘‘it’s always one of the silk-lined girls that takes 
my fancy, though I do flatter myself that my fancy is 
pretty well under my control. Once or twice it’s been 
rather more than a fancy, you know, but I’ve always had 
to pull myself up short and think, ‘Great Caesar! Just 
imagine my inviting that girl to let me pay her bills out 
of my present salary or any salary I shall get in the next 
ten or twenty years, to say nothing of putting the food 
into her pretty little mouth’!” 
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‘*Well,”’ I said, ‘‘ I’ve no doubt that such an invitation 
given to the average ‘silk-lined girl,’ as you choose to call 





confidences with me. gance which you, in your superior wisdom '’—Jim kissed her, would involve you in endless debt within a year. 
, ‘It’s this way, you see, Aunt Lil,”’ he said, twisting my hand—‘‘think means wealth. If you hear the silken Though I have known rich men’s daughters, Jim, who 
his head around to look at me over the top of a very high ‘swish’ you are sure of it; but it may be only an old silk came down to cotton linings—and cotton gowns, for that 
collar. ‘‘ That girl in your story is well enough—suits dress of her mother’s, which she has pieced into linings matter—for the sake of some young private secretary or 
me in every way, and all that, but you don’t meet that for her inexpensive cloth gown.”’ office clerk who had only a small salary but lots of love 
, kind in every-day life. There’s hardly a girl I know that | “You let light in upon my confused brain,” said Jim, to give her. But | know other girls—well—here is one, 
1 can honestly like all the way through. If she’s prettyshe giving me a saucy smile, ‘though I think I recognize for instance. She sent me her photograph yesterday. 
J knows it—and shows it. If she’s a good dresser she acts one of your flights of fancy. That will do for the begin- There it is on my desk, dear. It’s quite worth your 
‘ as if that were all there was of her. If she’s bright she’s ning of one of your little articles on ‘How to Dress Well while to forego laziness for a minute or two and get it.’’ 
1 so everlastingly clever in Jim, with evident reluc- 
: everything she says that tance, got upon his feet 
it’s too wearing on the and lazily sauntered over 
nerves of an ordinary sort to the desk, pausing be- 
1 of fellow like me to keep fore it with both of his 
y up with her. Besides’’— hands in his pockets. 
1 here Jim’s eyes went back ‘* Looks more like some 
1 to the fire and he shifted love-lorn lad’s than the 
> a pillow to a new position, desk of a sober spinster 
n lowering his voice as he like my little aunt,’ he 
went on—'‘the girls ex- commented, with good 
n pect so much, Aunt Lil. natured indifference. 
d You can’t be just good, ‘Which of these girls is 
honest friends and noth- it? All good-looking, 
;- ing more with a girl fora but unknown. None of 
i while. If you only could, ‘em just exactly my style. 
Is with nobody to make you Here’s one, though. 
° feel that you’re not honor- Who’s this? By Jove!”’ 
il able in your intentions or the boy exclaimed, re- 
il that you’ve got to have moving his hands from 
yf intentions anyway! But his pockets and seizing a 
e the worst of it is——”’ modest little card which, 
Jim reddened as he until then, had escaped 
e leaned forward, and seiz- his attention. | ' It's—it 
of ing the poker thrust it can’t be—yes, it is!’’ 
3S vigorously into the fire. _ He made a dash for the 
I said nothing for a mo- firelight, it being our in- 
ment, looking down at variable Sunday evening 
re the fine, athletic figure custom to sit with no 
Ly of my favorite nephew. other illumination than 
re It was such a pleasure, the blazing lumps of soft 
this visit with Jim each coal. He went down on 
th Sunday evening after his knee upon the rug to 
1e church. The boy never study, with the excited 
a failed to appear, either eyes of an impetuous boy, 
” before or after the service, the charming face which 
1 and walk back with me looked out from the pho- 
er to my little home. We tograph. I felt an invol- 
d, always had our cozy untary pang, though I had 
luncheon together, and planned this surprise. 
then the chat, before the Dear Jim, he was all I 
fire in winter or upon my had, and I was not so 
tiny piazza in summer. very many years his senior 
that his comradeship was 
er + not the sweetest thing 
ts. “There are several there was in life for me. 
nt phases of the subject, are - 
ie, there, Jim?’ I asked, i ' ‘ 
‘or gently touching the brown _ There fell a silence. 
th curls, which came _in- Jim studied the photo- 
stantly nearer as I did so. graph with tell-tale 
en Jim dearly loved to feel absorption, while a warm 
er- my fingers in the soft mass. color, which was not_ all 
‘‘I should say so,’’ he heat from the near-by fire, 
ok broke out. ‘To tell the crept into his clear-tinted 
yer truth, and get down to the cheeks. | watched him, 
yn. bottom of the thing, it’s thinking with a swelling 
se, this, Aunt Lil: Where are heart that the richest girl 
st, all the plainly dressed in the land might well 
ive girls now, anyhow?” stoop to my splendid boy, 
hat I laughed, but became with his strong self- 
ng instantly respectful again, reliance and his already 
as Jim’s earnest face well-proven genius for 
the turned once more up hard work along the lines 
an toward me, inquiry writ- which he had chosen. 
1en ten in every line. rhe firelight brought out 
ner “Do you ask to know, all the beauties of a per- 
ies, Jim ?”’ sonality as attractive as it 
of “You're right, I do,”’ was manly, in spite of the 
ves said my nephew emphat- almost girlishly clear 
led ically, as if he had reached complexion and mass of 
ere a crisis in the history of curly brown hair—Jim’s 
ch ; his investigations. greatest trial. 
irst “c“ Well, Vii tell you. He crag Pg at last, 
> Ther , asses : recog nizec is own im- 
9 —— = — ae pe ee “JIM STOPPED ABRUPTLY, STARING WITH ALL HIS pulsive action, and with 
ene wealthy girls, who make EYES AT THE PICTURE BEFORE THE FIRE” one lithe movement 
red it a kind of fad to dress as swung himself into place 
nts plainly as possible ” _again upon the cushions 
1, a “It’s a silk-lined fad, though,”’ said Jim interrupting, on Your Mother's Old Clothes.’ I don’t meet that sort at my feet, there to hide his face in my he we 
the with a wise look. ‘‘I meet ’em every day. Demure of girl, that’s all. Orif I doshe has used up all there is minute with a boyishness which quite rp ae 2 1 
wn. things all in brown from head to foot. Notaline nora’ of her in planning how to piece her linings, and there’s looked up at me then, saying with a_ half-shamefacec 
uth hair out of place. Ciothes fit like the feathers on a_ nothing left for my entertainment. But seriously, Aunt laugh: , oe a. a 
ling duck. Gloves match. Hats without a flower ora bow. Lil ‘i “IT gave myself away that time, didn't : —_ tl: and 
t. Listen while they pass you. Swis-sh! Oh, yes, they’re “It's been serious all along, hasn’t it?”’ { had no idea you knew her well ory 1 for oa Se — 
rom plainly dressed, and it’s equally plain what that sort of + I hadn't seen her for so long it was Ly c ry mat, 7 1er face 
lich get-up costs. Go on, Aunt Lil. Who are the other to face. It rather knocked the anes out o bes I lightly 
the class? The cheap girls that try to copy the swells and “Ves, but it’s a thing | want to understand,” said my r “You were not quite frank, _— fy» ightly, 
ady overdo it—all in black, with their hats on one side and nephew, sitting up straight for a minute only to relapse ‘with all that talk about gg hard ; a ‘& gh ear 
ful ed hair in a frizzle; face all eyes, and veil all spots? into his aay wor yr apm pone, 7 oye aie clear through. And all that abou s 
ond- fou needn’ scribe > ». My taste isn’t——’’ against my knee, his arms clasped behind his neck, his” girls———— , } . a oe P ; 
«oe ee cee ae SS 4 pots Hane at the long legs stretched out toward the blaze. He seemed ‘Well,’ he said, getting into od old pastes Se 
ibi- expression on the handsome face, the classic nose capable like nothing more than a big boy to me, in spite o: his head against my knee, his ate - ries Bein yd } 
her of a most disgusted tilt on occasions. ‘‘You know having been a year out of college and hard at work. He while his eyes studied | contenant t ad a _ eg bed gs 
ving girls fairly well—or think you do—like all boys just was a most lovable fellow, but a trifle ‘‘cranky,”’ as he not exactly Sig aq . aoe wie ae Pane i 215s ‘ 
d of out of college “ : often said himself, and when a problem was to be solved, talking. L ped lis is a 2 — girl, Sage oy A 
ugh ‘Many, many thanks,’’ murmured Jim. were it one involving great principles or small, he could I leanec ov er ? y the a A wag: oar * lee 
den ‘But there is one sort of girl who gets misjudged by not rest until satisfied. The girl problem seemed not an one arm around his neck. € ser, 


nine out of ten young men. She is the pretty girl with 
ittle money, who knows how to make her own gowns, 


insistent one at his age, yet {im was the sort of man who 
would love a home and do better work for an anchor of 


pressing his cheek against it in a way he had, which 
always made me feel it quite impossible to give him up 
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to any girl. Together we looked into the beautiful eyes 
which looked back at us from a face which might well 
belong to one of good family. 

hy do you think so?’’ I asked. ‘‘Do you know 
her well enough to have seen her at home ?”’ 

“Yes,” he said. ‘‘ You know she lives with her aunt, 
who is certainly—must be—wealthy. The house is simply 
perfect. Old-fashioned culture and refinement, genera- 
tions of ancestors, and all that. As for Miss Katharine, 
she is—well, you know her,"’ he ended abruptly, as if any 
attempt to describe her were hopeless. 

“Yes, I know her,” I answered. ‘I knew. her long 
before | found you did. She is’ one of the few girls who 
thoroughly please and satisfy me.”’ 

The brown eyes which were min the photograph 
sparkled. They were not where [ could see them, but I 
understood that quickly drawn breath, and I had often seen 
the eyes before when their owner heard what gave him 
pleasure. b 

There was silence again for a moment. “Then Jim 
gently released himself from my arm, and with a toss of his 
cushions to right and left stood up. His head was erect, 
his shoulders back ; the boyish air had gone. He faced 
me squarely, and spoke with a manly ring in his voice. 

‘I’ve known her two years,”’ he said. ‘‘ She walked as 
straight into my heart as if it had been wide open waiting 
for her all my life. But it didn’t take me long to realize 
that I couldn’t ask her to marry me. I’ve just kept away 
from her for the last year. ‘ Silk-lined!’ Why, everything 
about her is fit for a queen. It’s plainenough. But don’t 
I know it’s that elegant plainness that costs? And every 
detail—her gloves, her handkerchief, her purse ’’—he 
broke off abruptly, took a turn or two about the little 
room and came back. ‘‘And I—Aunt Lil, you know what 
I’ve got to do. There’s my father’s mortgage, and only a 
third of the money for my education has been paid back 
yet. Father ought not to work another hour. Mother’s 
last letter said he wasn’t as well, Oh, I—~” 

Jim stopped suddenly as if something choked him, and 
turned off toward the desk, where he set the pore 
back in its place, with one long look at it. Then he 
caught up his overcoat and hat and came toward me, In 
that instant he had controlled himself and was my self- 
possessed young nephew again. It was an unexception- 
able figure which stood before me, for a was a fastidious 
though not an extravagant dresser. The business position 
he held made it necessary for him to look carefully to his 
appearance, and his own taste was a cultivated one It 
came into my mind that to any observer Jim was dressed 

uite as well as the girl whom he thought impossible. 

ut I only said as he bent to kiss me : 

“Next Sunday night, dear, we'll go a little deeper.” 


od 


An odd thing happened that week. I went into a big 
book shop for a minute one afternoon and there met Jim. 
It was so seldom | saw him except on Sundays that we lin- 
gered a few minutes for a hasty chat. He told me he was 
off next day on one of the errands of the firm he served 
and might be absent several weeks. It would be an inter- 
esting trip, he thought, involving the meeting with several 
distinguished literary men whom he had long wanted to 
know. He was telling me hurriedly about it, lookin 
alternately down at me and out into the street as he talked, 
when I saw his face change. The rapid flow of his words 
halted, hesitated and began again somewhat incoherently. 
His eyes darkened and widened alittle. I glanced toward 
the window. Crossing the snowy street toward the corner 
book store, lifting her skirts daintily and walking with an 
alert, — step, was a figure I knew. I thought 
instantly of Jim’s description of the “silk-lined girl”’ : 
‘Demure thing, all in brown from head to foot. Nota 
hair out of place.”’” Yes, that described Katharine. Every 
appointment was that of a lady, and the whole look of 
her gave that indescribable effect which money and good 
taste combined alone seem able to produce. 

And what,a face that was beneath the trim brown hat! 
The nearer it came the greater grew its charm, and my 
heart actually beat faster in sympathy with my nephew’s 
as I saw that Katharine was coming into our shop. Jim 
had ceased talking, apparently from sheer inability to 
keep on; and I murmured a few inanities to cover our 
rather imbecile attitude of watching. 

She came in, in her quick way, = whole appearance 
that of a girl in glowing health, without which feminine 
beauty has so little charm. Her eyes met mine first, and 
she came instantly toward me with a look of delighted 
surprise. Jim and I had involuntarily moved a step 
toward her, and as she greeted me she looked up at him. 
I saw then that she had seen him, without looking at him, 
with that remarkable power girls seem to have. She met 
him with that perfect absence of self-consciousness which 
marks the well-bred young woman, though I thought the 
bright color which the sharp winter air had brought into 
her cheeks grew a shade more brilliant. I could not say 
as much for Jim. I had never before seen him so lose his 
natural grace of manner as at thismoment. Hestammered 
a few sentences of greeting, and then stood devouring 
Katharine with his eyes while she talked with me. We 
three had never met together, and I had known only for a 
short time that the pair before me were comparatively old 
acquaintances. ButI thought best to ignore this fact, since 
Jim was already incapable of conducting himself like any- 
thing but a much-embarrassed schoolboy. 
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It was over in a minute ortwo. Katharine, with a part- 
ing smile, went on into the back of the store, while Jim 
and I sought the door as if neither of us had a moment to 
spare. Once outside we parted without a word, Jim’s 
face, as I saw it last, as solemn as an owl’s. He was 
not the fellow to go back without me and manceuvre for 
another encounter with her as some of my ncphews 
would have done. No; I understood him. He thought 
he could not honorably seek her more intimate acquaint- 
ance, so he would not even try to see her. Perhaps the 
boy thought he could not bear the sight of her very often. 
He had never said a word to me of her, and since I saw 
her only at intervals, and seldom was at home long 
enough to ask any one to visit me there, it was not strange 
that our mutual relations had remained undiscovered. 

But now that I knw how matters were with Jim, and 
saw that he quite misunderstood the girl’s position in life, 
I made up my mind to set things right if I could. I was 
sure that he had met her only in formal ways, and that she, 
being surrounded by the luxuries of her aunt’s home and 
the recipient of her aunt’s occasional gifts, had made upon 
him the impression of a girl born ito a life of ease. I 
smiled as I thought of the constant labors with which 


. would be frank with him. 
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Katharine paid for the privilege of such ahome. None 
the less was she a gentlewoman from the top of her 
fair head to the soles of her pretty feet. I could easily 
see how the daintiness of her dress and the perfection of 
her carefully cherished small belongings had misled my 
keen-eyed boy. Jim was the most generous soul alive, 
but he had an inherited horror of debt. He was working 
with his whole soul to keep his father and mother in a com- 
fortable home, and consequently he could waste no money 
himself. I could not blame him for thinking twice before 
asking any girl to share a life which must be for many 
years a quiet one. Yet I knew it was the wish of his 
mother’s heart that Jim should have a wife and a happy 
home, and I myself thought that it would be well for him 
to marry earlier than many men do. 

A month later I had a week to myself—a whole week to 
spend as I would. It cost me a little effort to send for 

atharine to come and spend it with me, but it gave me 
great pleasure to have her accept my invitation. 

“If I come,”’ she wrote, ‘1 shall have to bring my work 
and keep busy every minute. But we can talk, and I’ve 
long wanted a good visit with you.” 

So she came on Saturday afternoon. She went to work 
at once, saying that she must lose no time, and would rest 
all day Sunday with a better conscience if she finished a 
certain amount that night. I had thought seriously of 
sending for Jim to spend the evening with us, but I knew 
he would surely come on Sunday, and | feared to pull too 
many wires. I wanted him tosee her at work, and I hoped 
faintly that he might run out to my suburban home on 
Saturday night, as he sometimes did, after returning from 
an absence of several weeks. 

As luck—or Providence—would have it, so it happened. 
Perhaps it was Jim’s haste to seize the first chance for the 
continuance of that talk when we should ‘go a little 
deeper.’’ At all events, on the earliest of the evening 
trains after his office hours were over, Jim came flying out. 
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Katharine was sitting at my little work-table, her work 
spread all about her. Her face was full of light and 
“e meapeie as she talked with me. Her trim, plain, dark 

lue gown was nearly covered by a big white apron whose 
bib came well up toward her neck. She did not look in 
the least like a ‘‘silk-lined girl’? now. Her pretty hair 
was a bit ‘rumpled and the pinafore was not innocent of 
spots of paint. But to my taste she was even more 
charming than in her immaculate street dress. 


A light screen hid her from the ps so, as I moved: 
| 


toward the door at the sound of the well-known tread, I 
had my big ay to myself for an instant. The usual 
hearty hug and kiss greeted the little aunt, who thought 
with one selfish thrill of pain that her days as Jim’s best 
friend were numbered. But fortunately for her, feminine 
interest in her own generalship was uppermost just now. 
Jim came in with a hearty ‘“‘ Well, I’m glad to get back 
to this spot again’’—and stopped abruptly, starmg with 
all his eyes at the picture before the fire. 

It was Katharine who lost her self-possession this time, 
and I could hardly wonder as I saw the light which flashed 
into Jim’s face. Her eyes went down, and she stood 
blushing like a child, in her big pinafore, with her painted 
paper dolls and gay boxes all about her. However, 
somebody did the proper thing, and it must have been I, 
for ro did not and Katharine did not. Katharine went 
back to her work without giving Jim even the ends of her 
fingers. As for Jim, he simply sat down in the little white 
chair which had always been his pet aversion and which 
threatened at every moment to let him fall to the floor. 
He went to telling me about his trip, mentioning dates 
and trains with scrupulous exactness. In fact, he gave 
me an accurate account of all the least interesting details 
as if I were some official to whom he had been ordered to 
report. Katharine painted industriously and a little nerv- 
ously meanwhile, as if no chance guests could be allowed 
to interfere with the coloring of the dozen of dolls’ heads 
which she had announced was the evening’s task. 
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I began my preparations for a little impromptu supper 
such as F pen always expected when he came on Saturday 
night and missed his late dinner. Deprived of my society 
and thrown upon the necessity of making some sort of 
conversation, Jim moved his chair nearer to the paper 
dolls, took up one and inquired : 

“Is this Christmas work? Do you visit a children’s 
hospital or an orphan asylum ?’’ 

Bless the boy! He had blundered upon the very ques- 
tion which might open Paradise to him if only Katharine 
Why she never had been so 
I could not quite understand. She looked up with a face 
full of surprise. 

“* These are for Deane and Walbridge,’’ she said simply. 

“Deane and—I beg pardon,”’ stammered Jim, seeming 
to be unable to believe his ears. ‘‘ I—you—well—pardon 
me again—they are ryt d pretty, you know, but I 
didn’t——’’ he stopped helplessly, with a face which was 
all colors at once. 

Katharine’s embarrassment seemed entirely gone now. 
She painted on without Jooking at him, but said quietly 
and with perfect apparent willingness to explain : 

“It is just one of the things I do to earn money. 
Auntie has many people dependent upon her. I am 
young and strong, so I’m not willing to be one of them. 
She doesn’t want me to teach because she likes to have 
a constant companion, so I do things like this which I can 
do at home with her. She doesn’t like to have people 
know it lest they misjudge her instead of her willful niece. 
So I don’t tell any one—except Miss Lillian.” 

I peeped around the screen at Jim as I listened to this 
little confidence so frankly given. Was that Jim? The 
color had gone out of his cheeks like a retreating wave, 
but his eyes were on fire with the joy of the surprise. 
There was 2 moment’s silence while my heart beat like a 
trip-hammer, and I overran the alcohol lamp, which I 
was filling for the chafing-dish, by several spoonfuls. 

a voice broke the stillness, saying in a tone which 
I hardly knew for his: 

*T didn’t know. I’m glad you told me.”’ 

After which brilliant comment on the information he 
had received he sprang up, upsetting the shaky little 
abomination he had been sitting on, and came rushing to 
offer me his assistance—the last thing on earth I expected 
or wanted of him just then. 

It was three weeks after this happy evening—three 
weeks and a day, for it was Sunday night again—that Jim 
came in. He had not appeared at church to walk home 
with me, and I had hurried back alone—and I felt sure 
of seeing him before the evening was over, 
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I had had barely time to get rid of my wraps and rouse 
my fire into a cheery blaze Scien the door opened. The 
moment he came where the light fell upon him I saw a 
glorified Jim. He bent to kiss me with unusual tender- 
ness, and his radiant face as it touched mine seemed to 
os me a taste of the happiness which was his. It 
needed no explanation, but | knew, as he flung himself 
upon the cushions at my feet, that I should have one. 

We were silent for a time, both pairs of eyes studyin 
the coals as | lovingly fingered the brown curls whic 
had laid themselves upon my knee ever since their owner 
was a little lad in dresses. Then Jim shifted his position 
so that a brilliant pair of eyes looked up into mine as he 
said softly : 

“She’s all my own, Aunt Lil. And she’s willing to 
wear cotton linings, or even cotton gowns—for me.” 


e+? 
HER PORTRAIT 


By Beatrice Hanscom 


Te night was warm and the porch was wide 
And the soft wind wafted the music’s tune, 
And a youth and a maid sat side by side, 
’Neath the witching light of the summer moon. 


Said the youth: “ There’s a maiden I dearly love, 
She’s as fair as the daybreak, and pure as gold, 
With a voice as soft as a cooing dove, 
And a mouth like a bud with one leaf unrolled. 
The gleam of her eyes makes the starlight pale, 
And she’s witty and clever, well read and bred.” 


The maid’s cheeks flushed at this glowing tale, 
And—* I love you, too,”’ she said. 
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THE CHERRY TREE IN OUR BACK YARD 
By Madeline S. Bridges 


HEN I took the house—it was in Twenty-fourth 
Street, near Broadway—I did not count the 
cost, nor the closets. There was a cherry 
tree in the back yard, and that cherry tree 
was full of tiny buds. The house did not 
strike me as a specially eligible one. I went 

through it, making objections freely, until the cherry tree 

met my gaze. Then I fell into rapture, and insisted on 

George paying an immediate installment of the rent. 
‘*What’s the matter, anyway?’’ he asked, in his pro- 

voking fashion. ‘‘Do you intend to live in the cherry 

tree?” 

I intended to live under it, and had my hammock 
swung in its shade before the first load of furniture 
arrived. It was large and lusty, a beautiful growth, and 
when the white blossoms burst out all over it it looked 
like a big white flower, and smelled like a world of fields 
and meadows. I read, and sewed, and shelled peas, and 
lounged, and dreamed beneath its friendly shadow, and 
George brought his friends out in the evenings to smoke 
cigars. He said afterward that it cost him more money 
for cigars that year than it did for rent. 

By-and-by the blossoms were gone, and then came the 
delight of seeing the cherries ripen. And sucha quantity ! 
Bushels and pecks, it seemed to me. But George said I 
would be safer to count them by the small measure. It 
was a real joy to plan how we could send some to mother, 
and to Aunt Lou, and to an interesting poor family in 
Hester Street, and some to George’s people, of course, 
and a basket to the Old Ladies’ Home around the corner, 
and still have more than we could ‘‘do up.’’ Then, the 
beauty of the fruit, growing from green to gold, and pink, 
and crimson under the warm kisses of the sun! 

The neighbors on each side were charmed. They had 
not noticed us before, but we found them very sociable, 
once the tree gave us achance of ‘ntroduction. And the 
people in the back proved equally agreeable. The old 

entleman brought out a step-ladder, and used to mount 
it and sit embowered in the branches like an ancient 
cherub, talking down to me and expressing approval in 
every glance. From the windows in all directions came 
nods, and smiles, and pantomime conveying admiration. 
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Presently, boys of all ages and conditions began to ring 
the door bell, offering to pick our cherries “‘ for nothing.’’ 
How so many boys ever learned that we could have 
possible need of such assistance was a mystery to me. 
George did not appear to think it strange. He laughed 
retrospectively and shook his head. 

As a thunderstorm threatened, however, Dora and I 
started in to pick the cherries. The neighbors on all 
sides were so much interested in our efforts, especially 
our goings up and down the ladder while we were pick- 
ing the cherries, that I could but feel we were giving a 
very enjoyable free afternoon entertainment. 

It was finally by George’s aid in the evening that our 
task was accomplished. We had, of course, made gener- 
ous donations to our near neighbors, though I am morally 
certain that the family in the back with the step-ladder had 
used the same to generously help themselves during the 
previous night. And, in answer to polite requests from 
neighbors not so near, that we would sell them a few of 
our lovely cherries, and in answer to other pleading 
requests from invalid ladies and sick children, who had 
‘‘fancied to taste our tempting fruit,’’ we, of course, filled 
the accompanying cans and baskets gratuitously. . George 
looked on with much calmness, and only once remarked, 
in a temperate tone : ; 

“ We ought to have a whole orchard instead of a single 
tree, if we are to supply the population at this rate.” 

By the time we had set aside dividends—small ones, I 
regret to say—for ma, and Aunt Lou, and George’s cousins, 
we found the interesting family in Hester Street and the 
Old Ladies’ Home would get nothing, and that we could 
put up about two quart jars for the winter. George subse- 
quently reduced the amount by desultory munching to a 
quart and a pint, and then went around to the corner 
grocery and ordered home three baskets of cherries. 
But the climax of all came afterward, when we were sitting 
in the dusk at our parlor windows one summer evening. 
A well-dressed group went slowly sauntering by, and I 
heard a woman’s sweet voice say distinctly : 

‘This is the house where they have that lovely cherry 
tree. We watched it ripening, and it was just loaded with 


cherries, but those horrid people never sent us one.”’ 
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Papier-mache Doll, from Madrid 
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Turkish Woman, from Algiers 
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Uncle Sam, from New York 





Saint Francis of Assisi, from Genoa 


Peasant Woman, from Boulogne 


Bisque Doll, from Normandy 
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Peasant Woman, from Tyrol 


OF DOLLS 


By Auntie Frelds Alden 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM 
IN THREE 


OME years ago, while writing his book, ‘‘ Two 
Years in the French West Indies,’’ Mr. Lafcadio 
Hearn said to me: ‘‘ Nothing that I can say 
will give you as vivid an idea of the natives of 
Martinique as one of the quaint dolls of the 
island.’’ He sent me one, and I was so much 
interested in it that since then, when my friends have 
asked me what I would like to have them bring me 
when they visited foreign countries, I have always 






said: ‘‘Bring me dolls of the people.” I have 
found that these dolls reveal more about their 
countries than one might at first suppose. I had 


expected them to show the differences of costume, 
of color, but they do much more than this—they 


and 
show the aims, the spirit, the general trend of the thought 


of the countries which they represent. One might say 
with a great deal of truth: ‘Show me the dolls of a 
country and I will show you that country.”’ 

[he doll from Martinique is made of leather. It is 
eleven inches high and is golden-brown in color. It is 
dressed in gay chintz, and has a turban of the same 
Material upon its head ; around its neck are rows of glit- 
tering beads, and in its ears imposing earrings. The 
materials of its clothing are cheap, but the skirt is made 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE DOLLS 
ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES, OF WHICH THIS 


IS THE FIRST 


with a sweeping train. There is something indescribably 
spirited in the carriage of this doll, which characteristic is 
also noticeable of the people. 

The doll which i think is the most remarkable in my 
collection is one that might be called Nature’s own. It 
came from India, and is a mandrake root which grew in 
the wonderful semblance of a man holding in his arms a 
baby. It has grown so hard from age, that at first one 
would suppose it was made of some heavier material. 
It has never been cut nor formed by any artificial means. 
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I have from Italy four marionettes found in Genoa, and 
a doll representing a Sister of Charity from Rome. One 
glance at these dolls would show that they come from a 
country whose population is largely composed of Catho- 
lics. Two of the marionettes represent religious ideals 
to the children—one dressed as a Crusader, the other as 
Saint Francis of Assisi. I have heard that Italian chil- 
dren are particularly fond of acting out stories in their 
play. I was struck by the high ideals held before the 
children in all these dolls: one recalling Garibaldi, an- 
other a Crusader fighting for a great principle ; a third a 
saint loved by every one for his unselfishness ; a fourth 
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Sister of Charity, from Rome 
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Garibaldi, from Genoa 


French Clown, from Paris 
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A Marionette, from Italy 
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Poor Children’s Doll, from Paris 


a sister belonging to an order serving in hospitals and 
among the poor and the sick generally. 

Even the clown has something more than mere fun in 
his grotesque little figure. He recalls the Italian song to 
our minds of the poor punchinello who put his own griefs 
aside and played with a breaking heart in order to give 
innocent amusement to others. The marionettes are stiff 
little figures, suspended from wires, having heads of 
papicr-maché, arms and legs of lead, with bodies 
formed of the costumes stuffed with rags or cotton. 

There are three dolls from Spain. One of them is a 
perfect picture of a Spanish monk. The doll froni Madrid 
is made of papier-maché ; it cost, dressed, only ten cents. 
The third seems to represent a Moorish slave. 


* 

France and Germany make dolls for the world. It is 
very hard to find a doll which is not made in either one 
of these countries. ; 

In Cairo the dolls are dressed in Egyptian costumes, 


but the dolls themselves are made in Germany. I havea 
large doll dressed in Egyptian costume. It is an imposing 
doll and seems made to represent a grand lady. From 


Algiers there is a doll which gives an exact picture of the 
costume worn there by the Turkish women. 

From Paris I have a doll of a sort which is played with 
by the very poorest children. From Normandy a bisque 
doll, and from Boulogne an image giving such a good 
picture of the peasants there that I added it to my col- 
lection, although it is not really a doll to be played with. 
There are also a Tyrolese peasant, a French clown, and 
a doit from Carcassonne, 


Editor's Note—In the next issue of the Journal Miss Alden will 
describe twenty more of the dolls in her collection. 
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FIFTEEN YEARS OF MISTAKES 


XPERIENCE is nothing but mistakes and 
a memory, a writer has said. From 
mistakes the man learns caution. 
Caution brings equipoise of judgment. 
So the man becomes mature. In many 
respects this is true—not only of men 
but of the affairs which men control. It 
is true of the magazine, for instance. Its first 
few years form its period of mistakes. It 
flounders and feels its way until it attains a 
certain tone of positiveness, a certain color of 
assurance, which holds the same relation to it as 
self-poise doestothe man. Through that period 
THE Lapigs’ Home JourNAL has been steadily going. 
This month it is fifteen years old. That it has made its 
mistakes no one can deny. And that it undoubtedly has 
before it mistakes still to make is probably also true. 
But they will not be the mistakes which it has made, 
Those are behind it, and from them has been gained 
experience and the sounder judgment of maturity. 


? 


ORTUNATELY for a magazine it grows to maturity 
faster than does a man. It ripens more quickly, and 
fifteen years of life to a magazine means in maturity 
more than double the same number of years does to a 
man. I will not say that THe Lapigs’ HOME JOURNAL 
has experienced more or profited better in fifteen years 
than other magazines have done. But, nevertheless, it is 
true that during that period the magazine market has been 
fuller than the fifteen years preceding. Necessarily, the 
competition has been keener. In this way those who 
shape the destiny of the JouRNAL may, perhaps, have felt 
the necessity of learning more quickly. At all events 
each mistake made has been fruitful, and experience has 
been extracted from each misstep. And this was neces- 
sary and vital, since one fact applicable to itself can be 
stated without fear of contradiction : that the growth of no 
magazine published within the last decade has been so fast. 
Therefore it was necessary that lessons should be learned 
very quickly. When, fifteen years ago this month, the 
first issue of THE Lapigs’ HOME JOURNAL was sent out 
with its eight pages to a few hundred people, no one, even 
in the wildest flight of the imagination, would have fancied 
that within a few years a magazine of forty-eight pages 
would be bought 850,000 people each month, and that 
its influence would reach the farthermost parts of the earth. 
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RAVELERS have repeatedly said and written that no 
magazine printed in any language goes so far as 
dces the yey It has been met with where no other 
periodical has ever penetrated. The peculiarity of its 
circulation is that it touches the people of every means, of 
every age, of both sexes and of almost every clime. In 
city homes of easy accessibility it is found, as well as 
in homes of almost complete isolation—in some cases 
two and three hundred miles removed from a railroad. 
To the young and to the old alike it seems acceptable. 
Although it was originally designed as a periodical for 
women, indications are constant and unfailin 
read by thousands of men. It has been said by one that 
no magazine reaches so many young men. On the other 
hand, the JOURNAL is read by not fewer than half a 
million of girls each time it issues. The extent of the. 
reading clientele of such a magazine is almost beyond 
conception. It is an accepted rule that five persons read 
each number of a magazine. At one time the JoURNAL 
selected one hundred names at random from its sub- 
scription list and wrote to each subscriber, asking how 
many persons read his or her particular copy. From 
seventy odd answers received the average appeared to be 
more than six. But, taking four as a more certain basis, 
and calculating, for instance, upon the edition printed of 
this issue, which is 850,000 copies, and the figures touch 
just this side of three and a half million readers. Such 
a vast audience represents every shade of taste. 
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HE territorial extent of such a circulation is not less 
remarkable. Statisticians have told us that there are 
sixty-five different civilized nations on the globe. The 
JOURNAL’s subscription list shows that it is sent regularly 
to fifty-nine of these. Wherever the mail goes the 
oe goes. It touches every part of the British Isles. 
undreds of copies are sent over the North Sea to 
Denmark ; the Baltic Sea to Russia; the Kara Sea to the 
islands of Nova Zembla, and the Arctic Ocean to a 
home at the foot of the Wullerstorf Mountains in Franz 
Josef Land. Severai score of copies cross the Black Sea 
to Teheran in Persia; go over the Caspian Sea to Zaisan 
Lake in Eastern Siberia, over the Arabian Sea to Bombay, 
and across India to Madras on the Bay of Bengal. Other 
copies cross the Mediterranean Sea to Turkey, the Red Sea 
to Arabia, and the Arabian Sea to the Laccadive Islands. 
Copies touch Morocco on one side of Africa, while others 
cross all Africa and the Great Sahara Desert to the Island 
of Madagascar. The North Pacific Ocean is crossed by 
quite a respectable circulation in itself, to China, each 
month, and through the China Sea to the Island of 
Borneo, and through the South Pacific Ocean around 
Cape Horn to the Falkland Islands. In a word, it may 









that it is 


be said that the JouRNAL crosses every sea and ocean. 
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Now: all this has not by any means been written in a 
boastful sense. A magazine can never, with any 
justification to itself, boast of its success, since that suc- 
cess is always made by the public, not by itself. The 
publishers may make the best magazine ever made, and 
thus lay the foundation for its success, but it remains for 
the public to make its success possible. This fact those 
who make the JouRNAL have never allowed themselves to 


forget or overlook : that its success is due to its public,: 


and any continued success rests with the public. It can 
strive to warrant a continuation of success, but it remains 
with the public to say whether its efforts merit it. What 
is said here about the JoURNAL’s circulation is rather in 
the way of an explanation that what may have seemed to 
some as mistakes in its career may not actually have been 
so. No magazine, no more than a person, can hope to 
please everybody. Just apply this fact at will to one’s 
own circle of friends and you will see that what will please 
one will absolutely displease another. Tastes differ; dis- 
positions differ; temperaments differ. One reader goes 
into raptures of delight about a certain story; another 
writes in the same mail that the story is not worth print- 
ing. One is attached to a certain staff writer; another 
thinks the writings of the same author are useless. 
One thinks your attitude on a certain question exactl 
right ; the other deplores that you can be so short-sighted. 
One tlia.':s the size of the magazine is just right; another 
says it is unwieldy and the worst size imaginable. 
(Privately, I think the latter is closer to the truth; but 
then, that’s another story.) And so it goes. One likes 
this, the other that. Suit all tastes you cannot. The 
best, therefore, one can do is to strike a fair and honest 
average, and the experience of the last fifteen years is 
beginning to show about what that average is. But even 
then conditions change, and a magazine must change with 
conditions. So it is not all fun to make a magazine. 
There is pleasure in it, and I have always liked to think 
that the editor of THe LApiEs’ Home JouRNAL has really 
more genuine pleasure in his position than the editors of 
all the other periodicals combined. But that, of course, 
may be only a notion, or because he is the editor of the one 
aad wah of the other magazines. At all events, there is a 
great deal of satisfaction to be had out of the thought, 
even if it may not be exactly so. He thinks so and feels 
so. And that’s something. Much. 
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OW, as to the future of the JouRNAL. The only hope 
one can have is that it may be made better, and that 
more people may like it better. A great many people 
seem to think that the magazine is better now than it ever 
has been. Others write personal notes to say that it was 
much better when the previous editor controlled its 
destinies. A little pointed, of course; but then, why 
should not the one be as much entitled to her opinion as 
the other?—especially if the dissatisfied writer goes on 
taking the magazine, to see how far each year the present 
editor falls below the standard of his predecessor. 
It is always easy to say that could we do certain things 
over we would do them better. The probability is, 
however, that we would do them just about the same as 
we did them before—that is, with the same knowledge. 
It is more to the point, | think, although more difficult to 
say, that what one does in the future will be done better. 
There is where experience comes in—the authority of 
experience. For fifteen years the editors of this magazine 
have been learning how to makeit. They have not learned 
the art, but they know a little more than they did. 
As it is, the most dissatisfied readers of the JoURNAL, each 
month are its editors. The results are never quite up to 
their hopes, because the articles and stories do not always 
appear so good in print as in manuscript—and there is a 
tremendous difference here unknown to those without 
experience. Besides, the pictures may not be what was 
looked for; but, coming in at the last moment, they have 
to be used. Then the printing has been bad, and, for- 
sooth, it has been fearful at times. No doubt on that 
point. At the same time, the printing has of late been 
better. One can truthfully say that; and, with new 
presses just ordered, it will, fortunately for the reader, be 
even better in the future. Printers have to make their 
mistakes and learn. And a printing press is a very con- 
trary thing sometimes, especially at those times when 
you are most anxious to have it print well. 
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Goms will say : ‘‘ Why do you not celebrate your birth- 

day by changing the size of the JouRNAL and make 
it less unwieldy?’’ That is what one might call putting 
the finger on a sore point. It would be senseless and 
useless to explain just why this cannot be done, even 
after years of experiments within the office. There are 
mechanical difficulties about this, almost insurmount- 
able ; difficulties which, being technical in their nature, 
are understood only by those who give their lives up to a 
study of them. And even they do not always succeed in 
understanding them—something on the same order as the 
saying is about getting into Philadelphia society: by the 
time you get into it, it is time to die. But when a maga- 
zine once gets the momentum of the JOURNAL; when the 
public demand suddenly increases as it has to the extent 
of 150,000 copies since last January, and promises to in- 
crease another 150,coo before next January, it is a very 
difficult thing to stop to make a change so vital that it 
would mean a discarding of old and tried machinery and 
a quick adjustment to a new plant. For whatever a 
magazine may fail to do, one thing it must do, and that is 
to get out on time. And printing 850,000 impressions of 
every eight pages in the JOURNAL, which means actually 
more than five millions of impressions of its forty-eight 
pages, is something that requires time. The least delay in 
such a production is fatal. Then, too, while the JOURNAL in 
its present size is fearfully and woefully unwieldy, it is a 
grave question whether it would be wise to change it to what 
has been accepted as the more regular magazine size. 
That size, with the tendency of magazines toward getting 
heavier all the time, and therefore harder to hold, is 
becoming as unsatisfactory to thousands of people as the 
larger and more unhandy present JOURNAL size is to others. 
There is,something in individuality, and that is one point 
in favor of the present size of this magazine. It is an 
unwieldy individuality, ] grant you. The wisest solution 
will be found in time: no doubt of that. Experiments 
now being made in the JouRNAL office are more promis- 
ing to an early solution of the problem than any previous 
attempts have been. Whena change is made it will be for 
the better, and one which, I fancy, will be acceptable to both 
those in favor of the present size and tiiose who most 
earnestly desire a change. 
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S° FAR as the reading matter which will appear in the 

JouRNAL in the future is concerned, I believe it will 
be infinitely more interesting and of a better grade, be- 
cause more resources are open to the editors, and these 
resources will be approached with a better judgment of 
what is most interesting. Experience alone teaches that, 
and, as I say, that experience has come to the JOURNAL’s 
editors. Besides, there are now more minds focused 
upon what is best for the magazine. Ten years ago, for 
instance, there was one editor, and naturally only the 
ideas of one mind were focused upon the magazine. 
Now the JourNAL has a thoroughly organized staff of 
twenty-two editors, who are constantly thinking, planning 
and reaching out for the best available material. As 
editor after editor joined the JOURNAL force, some part of 
the magazine was made better. Weak spots were strength- 
ened ; new ideas were brought to its pages ; new avenues 
were opened. All this means greater variety of thought, 
all brought to bear upon one channel, one focus. It has 
aaplved years to organize a staff of this sort. And this 
is the power behind a magazine: clear-thinking, expe- 
rienced people—a power stronger because it consists of 
more and better people ; therefore, its work will be better. 
It must be better, or the large clientele which the 
JOURNAL has cannot be held to itself. 
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FTER the editorial part, the pictorial side of a magazine 
naturally always receives the most thought. The 
JOURNAL’s pictorial aim is to give its readers not only 
ood pictures, so far as their art value is concerned, but 
interesting pictures from the standpoint of composition. 
The modern tendency is to illustrate almost everything. 
This tendency must be met. If people desire more pictures 
it is for the JOURNAL to give them. But the danger has 
been to overdo illustrating—to push it into disrepute. 
Pictures are valuable only where they illustrate some- 
thing or tell something ; but printing pictures merely for 
the sake of giving pictures is a wag | in which the 
JOURNAL does not believe. Nor does it believe in mak- 
ing the reading matter secondary to its illustrations. 
When the public seemed to demand more pictures this 
magazine gave more. But it added four extra pages in 
order to do it and keep an even balance between illus- 
trations and reading matter. This month, having six- 
teen extra pages, it gives more pictures, too. But, also, 
it gives more reading matter. In other words, a just pro- 
portion is always retained. And so it will be in the 
future. The JouRNAL’s rule about pictures ‘s that i* prints 
as many interesting pictures as it can get and it is wise to 
give ; but they must be interesting. A picture must tell 
something : it must, if possible, tell a story apart from 
what it seeks to illustrate. Then, if it is well drawn, it is 
a good picture. It is interesting. Of course, all the 
JOURNAL’s pictures have not been of this kind. Its art 
directors had to learn, too. It takes a subtle mind to 
decide what makes a picture interesting. Much has been 
learned in this respect, but there is just as much to learn. 
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G PEARING of an equal proportion of reading matter and 

pictures reminds me to say one thing, and then I shall 
be through. It is about the advertisements in the JOURNAL. 
Some readers complain that at times—in such a large issue 
as this, for example—too many advertisements are allowed 
to be inserted, and they feel that they have been deprived 
of reading matter. This may appear to be so, but in 
reality itis not. No magazine published hasa more strin- 
gent rule on this point than has the JouRNAL. Whenever 
more advertisements than usual are put into the JOURNAL 
there is always extra reading matter put in, and in the 
proportion of three, or at the very least two, columns of 
reading matter to every one column of advertising. There 
is invariable adherence tothis rule. The reader always 
gets two or three extra columns to read for every extra 
column given to the advertiser. The more advertising 
there is, the more reading matter there is, and twice over. 
So the reader is always the gainer, never the loser. 
There is no magazine published in this country—and this 
is a fact known to every one in the publishing world— 
which refuses more advertising than does THE LADIEs’ 
HoME JouRNAL. Reading matter beyond the point of 
proportion referred to above is never taken out for adver- 
tisements, and to this steadfast rule scores and scores of 
advertisers can testify who, month after month, have their 
advertisements returned to them for lack of room. To 
be perfectly frank, readers should not find too much com- 
plaint with advertisements in their magazines. The fact 
must never be forgotten that no magazine published in 
the United States could give what it is giving to the 
reader each month if it were not for the revenue which 
the advertiser brings to the magazine. It is the growth of 
advertising in this country which, more than any other 
single element, has brought the American magazine to 
its present enviable position, where it leads the world in 
point of literary, illustrative and mechanical excellence. 
The American advertiser has made the superior 
American magazine of to-day possible. 
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HAVE not attempted this month to “ editorialize ’’ on 

this page. On this anniversary I chose rather to try to 
bring the reader closer to the magazine, which, in fifteen 
years, she and he have been instrumental in placing 
where it is to-day. And this thousands of readers have 
done, despite the magazine’s mistakes. The JOURNAL 
can only hope that these mistakes did no more than tem- 
porarily displease : it certainly trusts that by réason of 
any of the mistakes it has made it has never wounded any 
one. As | have said, no magazine can please all. It can 
only hope to please as many as possible, hoping that 
where it displeases the feeling may be only for the mo- 
ment, and not lasting. Surely, it would be strange if a 
magazine which has been built up so much on the affec- 
tions of its readers should, in return, cause wounds or 
hard feeling. Its errors have been those of judgment, 
not of the heart. The heart of every man and woman 
connected with THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL feels only tuo 
grateful to the thousands and hundreds of thousands 
who have made possible the wonderful success achieved 
by the magazine. If you like us we love you! And 
this we may say in gratitude and from our hearts as we 
look back upon the leniency shown us during these fif- 
teen years ok mlstaleen, If our best in the past has seemed 
to you good—and it must have seemed so, or so many thou- 
sands of you would not remain with us year after year— 
may our best in the future seem better! And that we 
shall seem to you to make fewer mistakes is the very best 
for which we can possibly hope. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
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ZAaIVORCE is a canker- 
worm, destroying all 
sense of duty, and rob- 
bing matrimony of its 
purity and sanctity. In 
the book and play now 
most familiar to the 
general public of 
America, ‘‘Quo Vadis,”’ 
and ‘‘ The Sign of the Cross,’’ one of the 
strongest points made in picturing the decline 
of morals in Nero’s time was the one made 
by the female character of high fashionable 
degree when she said, with a light laugh, 
‘Oh, yes, we change our husbands as we do 
our clothes in these days!’’ I quote the 
sentiment as expressed in the play, not the 
exact text; but the sentiment is what we are 
searching for in view of comparing that 
period of decadence with our own. 
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A Man Can Change His Wife in our day as 
he does his clothes as far as the laws of 
the matter are concerned. The present laws 
on this subject being only a farce—no two 
States holding precisely the same legal views 
on this great moral question—we must either 
debar the law from consideration of the sub- 
ject or change its present form if we are to 
admit legality into a fair and square look at 
the moral truth about marriage. This appeal 
] make to men especially because their votes 
form the laws in one way or another, and if 
just, consistent laws on this subject can be 
made they certainly ought to be. But forthe 
moment I wish to talk about divorce, not 
legally but morally, in its effect upon the 
character of men and women. The Roman 
woman voiced the tone of our prevailing 
sentiment concerning the sacredness of mar- 
riage with her laugh and light sneer at the 
evil of her time. Marriage had become a 
light thing in Rome—-no longer a serious 
thing, and toward that fatal condition we 
Americans are rushing by means of the 
divorce courts. The element of the marriage 
tie which raises it far above animalism is the 
sacredness and the purity of the feeling 
uniting two human beings until death parts 
them—the same feeling which forms family 
colonies and holds them together. 
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How Can the Law Release men and women 
who deliberately stand before the altar of 
their place of worship and swear that vow of 
allegiance, ‘‘ for better for worse, for richer 
for poorer, till death us do part’’? The 
law had nothing to do with that vow in the 
beginning beyond giving them permission 
to take it—no; they alone, without coercion, 
swore to be faithful no matter what came 
to them, and at the first legal opportunity 
they show that they perjured themselves in 
taking the vow because they had no sacred 
intention of keeping it. I say sacred inten- 
tion, meaning thereby solemn, earnest, firm, 
abiding; not the light, slippery, ‘‘ of - course - 
I-will-if-I1-can’’ equivocation. Understand 
me, I know as well as you do that love is not 
everlasting, and that it cannot be forced, 
therefore the promise to love any particular 
length of time is as much of a farce as 
divorce. But if you realize that, why do you 
permit that promise to remain in the marriage 
rites? Or, once having made the sacred 
promise, why do you not abide by its con- 
sequences like a man, not like a coward? 
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The Foundation of the Divorce Court is built 
on that very flippant consideration of the truth 
of this matter which was shown in early Rome 
and is nowadays so apparent in America. 

Men and women, as a rule, marry without 
thinking, and sometimes without knowing 
much about the solemn vow and obligations 
they are taking upon themselves. The new 
clothes and the wedding trip are the sum and 
substance of marriage to many a girl’s mind. 
The strong sense of duty introduced into 
American soil by our Puritan ancestors has 
not flourished as it should have done; weeds 
of selfish, idle pleasure seem in a fair way 
to choke duty out altogether. 

If a man stopped to think of his duty 
toward the woman he has made his wife he 
could never ask for a divorce from her unless 
she were insane or a murderess, and even 
then a deeply conscientious man would feel 
it his honorable part to remain faithful to at 
least the words ‘‘ cherish”? and “ protect.”’ 
You will say in reply to this, ‘‘ What! Do you 
hold that a man is to choke down his affection 
for some other woman when he has a crazy or 
unfaithful wife? Preposterous! He has his 
own life to consider. Must he grind all 
Sweetness and light out of his own life 

©cause another happens to be unfortunate? ’’ 


Editor’s Note—The third of this series of 


articles will appear in the next (the December) 
issue of the Journal. 
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Second Article—By Frances Evans 
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| Say He Must Shut That Affection up in his 
own heart after he has once taken the truly 
awful vow of duty, if not love, toward his 
wife. He might spend his life in trying to 
change the marriage ceremony into a more 
reasonable promise, but as it now stands his 
fate in all honor is sealed: he must suffer 
the consequences of his own act. You wiil 
see right away that 1 am not trying to settle 
with my own little opinion the momentous 
marriage relation; all I am doing is to ask 
men to take seriously the greatest question 
given them to think about—after that of the 
fate of their own souls, which is also involved 
inthis thought about marriage. It seems to 
me there is no joke in such unquestionably 
bad taste as the common one about divorce. 
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A Young College Athlete whom I once knew 
had allowed his entire mind to become occu- 
pied with sports and amusements. At a very 
early age he married a girl he cared for. 
The day before his wedding I stood beside 
him listening to his acceptance of congratu- 
lations from a young woman who was hand- 
ling marriage in the usual light way. I was 
struck with the sudden change of his face as 
she talked to him, from a bantering expression 
into a serious, manly look I had never seen 
there before. I said to him quickly, ‘‘I 
wonder if you realize what a solemn thing 
you are about to do?’’ The young woman 
interrupted, ‘‘ Why, Mrs. Evans, you act as 
though he were going to his own funeral! ’’ 

‘* No, not that,’’ he replied slowly, ‘‘ but 
Mrs. Evans is right. I wouldn’t be much of 
a man if I did not realize the serious side of 
what Iam doing.’’ After the girl passed on 
he said to me, ‘‘ Mrs. Evans, I walked the 
floor a good part of last night; I was so 
weighed down with the importance of what I 
am doing. I’m afraid I’m not enough of a 
man to bear such great responsibilities.’’ | 
did not know myself then whether he were or 
not, but subsequent years have proved his 
metal. His wife has been an invalid ever 
since the first year of their marriage, but 
there never was a more faithful, staunch hus- 
band than that mere boy who walked the 
floor anxiously in doubt of himself. That 
very doubt showed his manliness, his serious 
strength held in reserve for large occasions. 
Marriage was no light thing to him, and in 
all the years of sadness married life has 
brought him he has never swerved from his 
vow to cherish and protect his wife. 
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When Romantic Love Wears Away, as it in 
evitably does, some other feeling between 
man and wife must take its place, such as 
good-fellowship, warm friendship and mutual 
respect. Romantic, ideal love belongs to 
youth and inexperience, but a nobler, self- 
sacrificing love arises from the ashes of that 
short-lived intensity if men and women will 
encourage it to do so. As I admitted before, 
love cannot be forced, but friendship can be 
cultivated and encouraged between man and 
wife as it can be between any other two peo- 
ple who have once been congenial. People 
moan and groan and wail about ‘‘ lost lives,’’ 
etc., if anything goes wrong with their 
domestic arrangements, as though this life 
were given us to spend only in sentimental 
pleasure. There is something else to do on 
earth besides make love ina moonstruck way, 
and if a man finds his marriage vow has been 
a mistake he must make the best of his own 
bargain and turn his attention toward doing 
his duty not only to his wife but also to his 
brain and to his fellow-citizens. 
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Oh, That Ugly Word, Duty, again! I know 
you despise it just as we all do nasty medi- 
cine that is good for us! Which do you think 
at the end of fifty years would be the stronger 
character—the man who found, after a few 
years of married life, that his wife was 
incompatible because some other woman had 
aroused his passion called love, and divorced 
her to marry the new love regardless of his 
earlier vow, or the man who with the same 
experience ran from the second attack of 
what passes for love as he would from a case 
of the leprosy, striving with his whole might 
and force of character to keep his vow as 
nearly as possible, and so living what might 
be called a lonely life if there were not other 
things of importance in the world beside 
romantic love? The latter, in my eyes, is the 
silent hero; the former the weak coward. 
What more ignoble spectacle is there than an 
old man, tottering into his grave, with a new 
young wife, having recently divorced the wife 
of his youth whose very faithfulness and 
devotion had palled upon him? That is a 
spectacle ripe with warning, sufficient to 
make thoughtful women exclaim against 
marriage, with Beatrice: ‘‘ Not till God 
makes men of some other metal than earth.’’ 


If the Present Marriage Service is all wrong, 
and it is ruinous for a man and woman who 
have lost that first love to live together— 
yes, ruinous to their dispositions and to the 
characters of their children brought up in an 
atmosphere of quarrelsome dissension—why 
don’t these dissenters take some means of re- 
forming the marriage agreement, relieving the 
parties to matrimony from taking a vow they 
cannot keep? If it is impossible to love until 
death why are people required by society to 
do so? Of course, any one can go to a magis- 
trate for a legal ceremony, but that would be 
unconventional—sensational in the eyes of 
society, and ‘‘ good form’? is more highly con- 
sidered in tying the knot than in untying it. 
How much easier it is to perjure one’s self at 
the altar than to bother about right or wrong. 

These matters should be left entirely to the 


individual conscience so much talked about | 
in our day, if individual conscience meant | 


anything more than individual inclination— 
which it certainly does not seem to do. 
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We are All Human Beings, with more weak- 
nesses than virtues, and just at present con- 
science seems to be more drowsy than usual; 
therefore, the individual ’is not much of a 


guide to himself in the way of right versus | 
wrong, because he is so apt to do what is | 


pleasant and easy rather than what he be- 
lieves to be right. 


If American men and women would only | 


waken up to the direction in which promis- 
cuous divorce is leading our sleeping con- 
science, and try to clear up the matter by 
sober thought followed by some _ radical 


change in the marriage laws, I believe the | 


matter would be adjusted so that the legal 
phases and moral phases wou!d not contra- 
dict each other. In the minds of the ma- 
jority divorce is still looked upon as rather a 
shady proceeding, but if divorce is right why 
should it not be as respectable as marriage? 
If it is wrong why should it exist at all? 
- 

At Some Place in the Quagmire into which 
we are sinking there is certainly firm ground 
to stand upon, 
dignity as a nation by enforcing laws that 
will make a man married or unmarried in all 
the States of the Union, not in only one or two 
atatime. If we have one greatest disgrace in 
America it is our divorce laws, but we go on 
heedlessly allowing weak men and women to 
turn them to their own personal account and 
pleasure without a murmur. Why will not 


the honorable, brave men insist upon some | 


one definite legal and moral course which 
will hang well together ? 

Are all of those men asleep or cowards? 

I very much fear that ‘‘ the coward con- 
science ’’ is abroad in the land. 


A Woman With Common Sense, who had been 
married twenty years to a willful, quick 
tempered man, whom she had always been 


We at least can keep up our | 
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Buying by 
Sample 


‘THIS is an easy, expeditious and 
| satisfactory method of making 
purchases, if——! You know the 
‘ifs’ in the case; there are a good 
many, and principally these: 

If you get enough samples. 

If you find what you want among 
them. 

If the price is right. 
| If the goods are not “all sold out” 
_ when you send your order. 

If the goods prove to be what they 
were advertised to be. 

Our mail-order people are energetic, 
| Clever, deeply experienced, and know 
_ you and your wants pretty thoroughly. 

None of the ‘ifs’ above mentioned 
will come between you and your satis- 
faction. Try and see. 





It’s a hard thing to pick out, from 
| such a stock as this, any special lines of 
dress goods or silks to tell you about. 
When you consider that not more than 
three stores in the world carry such an 
assortment you will understand the 
difficulty. Perhaps the best thing is to 
write us, stating just what you want and 
what you wish to pay, and let us send 
you a bundle of samples. It will be a 
generous bunch—we don’t do things 
by halves. 

There is a very good value that ought to be 


| mentioned, however. Cloths for Tailor-made 
| Gowns at 


Sixty Cents a Yard. 


There are thirty-nine colorings to chc ose 
from. The cloth is a firm, solid, honest piece 
of goods. We used to get a dollar a yard for 
it—never knew it to be sold lower than 75c. 
before. It is made by aconcern that boasts of 
never having had a thread of cotton inside its 
works. There is certainly no cotton in these 
goods. 


compelled to manage, but with whom she had | 


found as much happiness as morta’s are sup- | 


posed to find in a world of stern necessities, 


was asked : ‘‘ Do you pretend that you and | 
your husband love each other to-day as much 


as you did on your wedding day?’’ 
**More!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ But not in the 
same way. I wouldn’t know what to do 
without him any more than I would know 
how to get on without my right hand. No, 
we don’t care for each other in the same way 
we did when we were young; but it is a good 


thing we don’t, for we never would have | 


accomplished a thing on earth if we had con- 
tinued such spoons.’’ 

There is the word—*‘‘ spoons!’’—the peo- 
ple who are restless in marriage want to 
be ‘‘ spoons’’ all the way to the graveyard, 
and when they have worn out that phase 
between themselves, and are unwilling to find 
content in the next phase, they begin to peep 
over a neighbor’s fence in hopes of finding 
sentimental sympathy in their longing for 
those vanishing symptoms. 
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Conscience and Duty, heeded, would keep 
them at home, where they belong in middle- 
aged affection; but coward conscience leads 
them to peep over that fence looking for their 


youthful pleasures, which are always to be | 


found even if they turn into Dead Sea fruit. 

As I said in the beginning, I am not here to 
settle this great problem, but my observation 
and consequent conviction have taught me 
that any course prompted by self-sacrifice is 
the right moral course to pursue in times of 
trouble, and that a man is a gentleman who 


Interested in Handkerchiefs ? 

_ are two worth talking about : 

One, plain hemstitched, with four widths in 

| hem to choose from—¥ -inch, %-inch, 1-inch 
and 1%-inch. A handkerchiet for years of 

| service, if you like. Twenty cents each; $2.00 
a dozen. 

| The other, a fine linen handkerchief, with 

| handworked initial—just the handkerchief you 

| would pick from a counterful—for $1.50 a 

| dozen. Most stores ask $2.00 for these. Some 

| even more. 

| Of course both are all linen. 

| 
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Judge the Shoe Store by these two 
items : 

Spring-heeled shoes for little women, made 
of chrome-tanned kidskin, with patent leather 
tips. Close fitting at heel and instep, and a 
roomy toe. Welted and stitched soles. Widths, 
AAtoE. Sizes8% to 10%, $1.30 a pair. 11 
to 2, $1.60 a pair. 2% to 6, $2.00 a pair. 

For active boys we have the “ Fifteen’’ shoe. 
Real calf uppers, extra strong stitched, full 
English toe, with tip, and a stout oak-tanned 
sole. All sizes have heels. Widths, B to E. 
Sizes 12 to 2, $1.25. 2% to 5%, $1.50 


Perhaps you know something of our 
Linen reputation already. If you do 





keeps his word once taken, whether it be in a | 


matter of business or a matter of matrimony. 


If we feel in our hearts that moral codes are | 





conventional—something made by man, not 
by God, as is frequently offered as an excuse 
—all we need do to satisfy ourselves to the 
contrary is to study Nature at first hand. 
Watch the birds. When once mated, with 


but few exceptions they are faithful one to | 
Everything | 


another just as long as they live. 
in Nature abides by laws of constancy. The 
tides go out, but always come in; the sun, 
moon and stars set, but they rise again. 


Fixed principles are the laws of the uni- 


verse, and when a man sets up a vacillating, 
cowardly and loose individual creed he in- 
variably suffers in consequence. 
te 
The marital anarchist 
along with his neighbors. 


destroys himself, 


not it’s your loss as well as ours. We 
rake the world over for the best—and 
get it. We try to sell it as cheaply as it 
can possibly be sold—and succeed. 

Here’s an example—one from ten thousand : 
A very fine Scotch double damask, 70 inches 
wide, for a dollar a yard. You can’t match it 
at the price, try as you may. Napkins in the 
same pattern, twenty inches square, $2.50 a 
dozen. 


Our Fall and Winter Style and Price 
Book will be sent you if you ask for 
it. But the best way is to write us 
about your wants, whatever they may be. 


Address this way: 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


SECTION 67 
Broadway, New York 
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Douglas Wiggin of 
S Story our 


HE JOURNAL, under this heading, 
proposes to publish a series of 
five articles designed to give to dwellers 
in isolated places and small villages and 
towns a fairly complete idea of the kinder- 
garten as a means of development for little 
children, and of the possible adaptation 
of its principles tothe home. It is not sup- 
posed that these papers can take the place 
of instruction in a training school, or can give 
as adequate an idea of the child-garden as 
a day spent in one of those ideal commu- 
nities woulddo. But there are many parents, 
past, present and future, as well as many 
persons vicariously interested in the training 
of children, who lack the time, the opportu- 
nity or the money to gain a thorough knowl 
edge of Froebel’s educational philosophy, and 
yet are most desirous to learn as much of it 
as may lie within their power. To such 
persons—ane their name is legion in this 
country—these articles are addressed. 


+ 
The True Meaning of the Word 


HAT is the kindergarten? The word 
has made itself a home in English 
now; it may be considered to be thoroughly 
naturalized; but perhaps even yet it is not 
universally understood in its adopted country, 
for, thougha good citizen, it retains a touch 
of foreign accent. What does the word mean 
inthe German, and why was the great teacher, 
Friedrich Froebel, so rejoiced ? Why did he 
ery ‘‘ Eureka!’’ when it first came to his 
mind as fitly descriptive of his new educa- 
tional institution? 

Kindergarten—child-garden: the name is 
simple enough and yet it is absolutely new, 
while there is a touch of genius in its sim- 
plicity and in its perfect adaptation to the 
system of child education it describes. 

It is that portion of Froebel’s philosophy 
which relates to the training of children below 
school age that we are here to discuss, and 
it is his insistence upon the importance of 
this formative period that furnishes one of 
his distinctive contributions to educational 
ideals. The kindergarten was the product 
of the lifelong thought, study and experi- 
ence of a profound child-observer and child- 
lover, a man rich in native insight and wis- 
dom, and well versed in the knowledge of 
the schools. It provides for the young 
human plant the proper conditions for 
growth and harmonious development, suitable 
climate, scil and exposure, careful nurture, 
happy occupation for activities of soul, mind 
and body, and opportunities for the learning 
of those relationships which bind man to his 
fellow-creatures, to Nature and to God. 


7 
The Aim of Kindergarten Discipline 


HE aim in discipline is to make each child 
self-governing, and at the same time to 
teach him his responsibility toward, and de- 
pendence upon, the community of which he is 
a part, and thus it is especially well fitted for 
the coming citizen of a republic. Not only 
is it a school of citizenship, but it is a school 
of patriotism also, for it trains the child from 
the beginning in the history of his country, 
so far as his undeveloped powers are able to 
receive it, and places before him in the 
national hero stories an ideal toward which 
he may struggie in the future. 


- 
Women are the Natural Educators of Children 


ALUABLE as the kindergarten is to the 
child, it is no less valuable to the 
woman who studies out its principles. 

It was Froebel who said that the destiny 
of nations lies in the hands of women, and to 
them he turns as the educators of the human 
race. No woman who has read Froebel and 
believed his words can feel thereafter that 
her sphere is small, her opportunities re 
stricted, for he gives her a new light upon 
her life, and especially upon that ‘‘ quiet, 
secluded sanctuary of the family which only 
can give back to us the welfare of mankind.”’ 
It is because his philosophy contains so much 


of the spiritual element that those who 
study it deeply are, as our United States 
Commissioner of Education once said, 


“constantly growing in insight and power 
of achievement.’’ 

For the sake of the fullness of development 
which it brings to the whole nature I would 
make kindergarten training a part of every 
woman’s education, but it is never too late to 
begin a good movement, and if the mothers 
and grandmothers, whose school days are 
long over, have never had an opportunity to 
learn from Froebel, I would at once enroll 
them into classes for study even if they 
have reached the advanced age of threescore. 





Editor's Note—This is the first of a series of 
papers on ‘‘ The Kindergarten ;"’ the second, which 
will appear in the next (the December) i issue of the 
Journai, will tell of “‘ The Kindergarten Gifts.”’ 


THE KINDERGARTEN 


lrchibald Smith 


(Author of ‘* The Eipere of the Future" 
‘ The Republic of Childhood, ’ “The 
’ and “ Kindergarten Chimes *') 


In Five Articles, ot Which This is the First 2 


1—THE KINDERGARTEN IN HOME AND 
NEIGHBORHOOD WORK 


THE LADIES’ 
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Study Clubs of Mothers May be Organized 
[x MOST small towns, villages and sparsely 

settled neighborhoods there is, as yet, no 
kindergarten, and ther: fore no kindergartner 
who can serve as a leader in the study of 
Froebel. But let not that discourage us; 
there is nothing we cannot get if we want it 
long enough and want it hard enough, and 
the only thing needed here is one woman 
with sufficient energy, interest and enthusi- 
asm to gather together a few of her neighbors 
and tell them her desires and the reasons 
for them. At this meeting, which may be 
entirely informal, a Study Club may be 
organized, without officers it may be, and 
without constitution or by-laws—simply a 
company of earnest women resolved to know 
what the kindergarten can do for them, for 
their children, and for other people’s children. 

There are various firms in the country 
devoted to the publication of educational lit- 
erature, any one of which could give advice 
as to the best books on the kindergarten, 
which, it should be explained, are for the 
use of a Study Club, and should not, there- 
fore, be too technical in character. 

Perhaps it would be well, however, before 
beginning upon books, to take up something 
briefer and more condensed, and for this pur- 
pose the so-called a Se iger tracts’ ”»” may be 
recommended. 
member of the 
a set of these leaflets, which could then be 
studied in common. When these are thor- 
oughly digested other leaflets and essays may 
be obtained at a very trifling cost. 

>. 

The Cooperation of Both Parents is Needed 

U P TO this time the mothers have done all 

the work in this neighborhood enter- 
prise; they have taken the initiative, as it is 
their duty and their right to do in any social 
movement, especially one concerned prima- 
rily with the nature and training of children. 
But we must remember that Froebel built his 
hopes for the regeneration of the human race 
on the evolution of the ideal family, and for 
that family two parents are needed. We 
have reached the stage where the coOperation 
of men is necessary and desirable, and we 
want to open their eyes to some of the new 
truths we have been considering. A general 
meeting for the whole community would now 
be advisable, the most effective readers and 
speakers in the Study Club being selected to 
present the various arguments for the kinder- 
garten as a training for children and a study 
for women. This would, perhaps, be none 
too easy a task for a person unaccustomed 
to tdi, or semi-public, speaking, but the 
members of such a club as I describe would, 
from the very circumstances of the case, be 
neither dull, commonplace, nor light-minded. 


- 
Meetings to Study the Kindergarten 


HE best results, in the awakening of public 
interest, may be expected to follow these 
general meetings, if successful, and they 
should be continued at regular intervals that 
men and women may keep pace in interest 
and study of this new and vital question. 
It should be seen to, however, that such 
gatherings do not become the dry and blood- 
less affairs which too often pose as educa- 
tional conferences. The subject of education 
in itself is certainly a vitally interesting one 
to every thoughtful mind, both on its theo- 
retical and its practical sides, but there is 
nothing about which peopte can so prose if 
they are allowed, and about which they can 
present such tiresome arrays of cut-and-dried 
statements, worn-out facts and trite reflec- 
tions. Therefore let the programs of the 
neighborhood meetings be brief and bright. 
When the leaflets have been thoroughly 
studied it is time to begin the reading and 
discussion of books upon the kindergarten, 
and full, descriptive catalogues of the most 
helpful among these volumes can easily be 
obtained from kindergarten publishers. 


+ 
The Kindergarten Bible Must be Studied 


HATEVER else is used or neglected, 
however, Froebel’s ‘‘ Mother-Play,’’ 

the kindergarten Bible, must first be taken up 
and read, studied, discussed, thought upon 
and pondered over, till the truths it holds have 
taken root in heart and life. The book is 
absolutely unique in literature; it had no 
predecessors and has had no descendants; 
therefore it may well be that some things 
about it will at first strike the reader as 
vaguely metaphysical, or out of proportion, or 
sentimental, or overwrought—even, perhaps, 
as grotesque. But withhold your judgment, 
approach the book with open mind and rev- 
erent spirit, and by-and-by, in company with 
all true-hearted women who have ever read it 
seriously, you will acknowledge it as an 
interpreter of life and a key to its problems. 
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S THE present 
series of arti- 

cles progresses 
from the general 
to the particular, 
taking up in suc- 
cession the vari- 
ous instrumentali- 
ties of education 
used in the kin- 
dergarten — gifts, 
occupations, 
songs, plays and 
stories—it is sup- 
posed that the 
members of the 
giving as much time and 


clubs will follow, 
study as they find possible both to the articles 


themselves and to kindergarten literature. 
When the series is finished its readers will 
have taken only the first steps in kinder- 
garten training, but it may be that one among 
them will feel that she has gained enough 
knowledge to make a little tentative begin- 
ning in teaching the neighborhood children. 
If she can and will gather them together 
for two or three hours every morning, and 
with the help and advice of other members of 
the club try the practical application of some 
of the principles they have been studying, it 
is probable, if she loves and understands 
children, that an encouraging degree of suc- 
cess will attend her labors. She could do no 
harm, at least, with some uo: the Froebel occu- 
pations—sewing, weaving, and modeling in 
clay, for instance; she could delight her little 
pupils with simple talks and stories, and if 
she had any musical ability she could teach 
them some of the standard kindergarten songs. 


+ 
Care in Selecting the Kindergartner 


T MAY be, if the neighborhood is large 
enough, that this modest beginning, her- 
alded by those eager missionaries, the chil- 
dren, will awaken so much interest that the 
services of a trained kindergartner can be 
engaged. Let much wisdom and discretion 
be employed in selecting this kindergartner, 
and let it be understood that she must be not 
only a graduate of a good training school, 
but a good woman also. 

Cooperation in this kindergarten work 
need not be confined to the parents of the 
community, for any one interested in educa- 
tion may, by the payment of a subscription, 
secure the admission of a little protégé, the 
expenses of whose tuition could not otherwise 
be met. Perhaps, too, the church could be 
interested in the work—for there is no better 
missionary enterprise—and contribute to its 
support, or furnish, if nothing more, a room 
where the children may be gathered. 


° 
Where the Neighborhood is Large Enough 


F THE neighborhood is large enough to have 
a public school building, and there is an 
unused room therein, the authorities may 
perhaps be willing to lend it to the kinder- 
garten, and here, side by side with the pri- 
mary school, is really an ideal location. 
There is nothing more valuable to neigh- 
borhood life than a kindergarten—no, not 
even the church itself, of whose work it 
should always be a part. It supplies a 
centre for social activity, a nucleus around 
which may gather the best and highest inter- 
ests of the community. It is folly to think, 
if you are childless, that you have no concern 
in the matter, for it is one of general interest. 


The kindergarten is most valuable to the | 


life of to-day because of the social training it 
gives. There is great danger in isolating 
children and in bringing them up too exclu- 
sively in the company of grown people. 
They need the society of their equals as 
much as we who are older, and they must 
learn by absolute contact with their feliows 
the interdependence of all life, and the fact 
that they are members of one family. Every 
exercise of the kindergarten is of a social 
nature, and the child is only separated from 
his fellows when he has transgressed the 
laws which teach that the pursuit of his own 
happiness and the enjoyment of his own 
liberty are dependent upon his allowing the 
same privileges to his’companions. 
° 
Cultivating the Child’s Religious Nature 


HE kindergarten, too, cultivates the reli- 
gious nature in a manner suitable to 
childhood, and the principles on which this 
training is based need no interpretation by a 
kindergartner, but can be understood and 
developed by any thoughtful, earnest woman. 
This religious nurture has nothing whatever 
to do with sects, and need be objected to by 
none, for it is an awakening of the spiritual 
nature, a development of the powers of love, 
reverence and aspiration, and a turning of the 
soul toward God, as the flower to the sun. 
Froebel also believed that the child should 
be led to the love and appreciation of Nature 
and the life of Nature by the care and pro- 
tection of pet animals, the sowing of seeds, 


the tending of plants and the gathering of | 
their fruits and flowers, and this province of | 


kindergarten work is obviously within the 
power of any intelligent person to conduct. 


All these things, so feeble in the telling, so | 


mighty in the working, are within the reach 
of women everywhere. They need but to 
stretch out their hands and they are theirs. 

If, for the sake of the children, the mothers 
of this generation will give themselves to the 
study of the kindergarten, the next generation 
will begin the t..story of the world anew. 
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** We are advertised by our loving friends.’’ 


A 
MELLIN’S FOOD 
BOY 
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HARRY S, STREE’ ° 


Our little boy, now nearly nine 
months old, weighs 23% pounds. 
We commenced the use of Mellin’s 
Food when he was about three 
months old, after using several 
other foods, but none seemed to 
agree with him until we used 
Mellin’s. I shall always recom- 
mend Mellin’s Food as the most 
perfect food for infants. 

Mrs. Harry W. Street, 
Rowayton, Conn. 


A sample of Mellin’s Food will be sent free 
of charge, upon request. 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, 
Boston, Mass. 
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H much ) . 
4% double this circulation 


): of three 
my 50 cts. 


eed influence 


Exerted by YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEKLY upon 
4 its young readers is the first reason why it 
BY should be received into every home. 


Its high literary and moral tone, and its 


@ beautiful illustrations in biack and white, and 
9 in colors, lead young readers unconsciously 


to appreciate the best in literature and living. 
It now goes into 225,000 homes every week. 


People’s 
Weekly 


has been enlarged and 
improved, To 


Sit will be sent four 
months for 10 cts. 


Re to those applying 
H before January 1, 


4 1899. Regular sub- 
scription price 60 
cents a year. To 
schools and clubs 

or more, 


DAVID C. COOK 
PUB. CO. 


4 63 Washington St., Chieage 
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LAC SIME OF IE LABFL ON 
Is Attributable to ite Superior Excellence 
This Charming Game 
is issued in folder form. Size, 184g inches square. 
Lithographed in three colors, printed on fine, tough 
paper, mounted on heavy cloth board, and bound in 
genuine fine black cloth. Strictly first-class. Actu- 
ally worth nearly double other games of this class. 
Is Appropriate for All Persons 
10 years, or older. Is a quiet evening pastime, afford- 
ing unlimited amusement to old and young. A fine 
mental discipline, enone raging forethought and pru- 
dence. Just what is needed for the refined home. 
Guaranteed as represented or taoney refunded. 
‘or sale by dealers, or send us the 
PRICE, ONE DOLLAR 
and we will forward by mail or express, charges pre- 
paid. Order now. Don’t wait for the Cheistmas rush, 
THE FULLER MFG. CO., Makers, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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THE LADIES’ 


THANKSGIVING IN THE CHURCH 


ILLUSTRATED WITH SOME OF THE JOURNAL'S 
PRIZE PICTURES OF FESTAL CHURCHES 


HOME JOURNAL 





Grasses grown in Minnehaha County, South } 
Dakota, were used exclusively in these decora- 
tions at the Calvary Cathedral in Sioux Falls. | 











How the Centenary Methodist Episcopal Church in Camden, New Jersey, looked after it had 
been decorated for the Harvest Home Festival. 
(Awarded one of the second prizes offered for pictures of churches on festal occasions.) 


This proved to be one of the most attractive 
features at the Harvest Festival at the 
Methodist Church in Independence, Iowa. 
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Gorham Silverware 
for Wedding Gifts 


THE GORHAM CO., Silversmiths, 


have at their command the 
services of more highly trained 
and skilled silverworkers 
than any similar house in the 
world; this fact, together with 
their model workshops, large 
capital and enormous output, 
enable them to offer Sterling 
Silverwares of the highest 
standard, in the greatest va- 
riety and at the most favor- 
able prices. The productions 
for this season are now ready 
and will be found unusually 
attractive. 


Gorham Mig. Co., Silversmiths 


Broadway and Nineteenth Street 
NEW YORK 


The productions of the GORHAM Company, 
Silversmiths, may be identi- 
fied by their imprint: the 
lion, anchor and @ on each 
piece; and they are to be had 
only of the representative 
jewelers, or at their own salesrooms. 
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Grain and grasses were very effectively combined to produce this 
charming view at the Harvest Home Festival at Trinity Episcopal Church 
in Watertown, South Dakota. 


Kentucky products and Kentucky skill and taste yielded this excellent 
result at one of the most successful Harvest Festivals ever held at the 
Church of the Messiah in Louisville, Kentucky. 
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Lace, \ with Illustrations of the Stitches; also « 
Directions for Cut W ork, and Fancy Stitches 
for Silk Embroidery. 


Perforated Pattern 


Stamps taken 
® EREE Sample copy of The Modern Pris- 


ae 4(Cilla, a 16-page Illustrated Monthly, 
devoted exclusively to Art Needlework in all its 
departments, and also Oil and China Painting 
Subscription price, 50 cts. Sample copies free 


THE PRISCILLA 
Home Needlework 





CHRYSANTHEMUM CENTREPIECE 
24 inches square 


§ BOOK contpene full Instructions for 


making Point and Battenberg ¢ 





For 25 Cents we will send 





The Priscilla Home Needlework Book, 
Cambric Pattern 
of this 24-inch Centrepiece, and < 
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of the Chrysanthemum centre. 


Address The Priscilla Publishing Co., 
113 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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These simple but pretty decorations at a Harvest Concert at a church 
in Merrimac, Massachusetts, show that much may be accomplished, even 
without a profuse array of materials with which to do the work. Fruit 
and vegetables gave a bit of bright color to the scene. 


An elaborate display of fruits and vegetables at a Thanksgiving Festival 
at the Madison Avenue Dutch Reformed Church in Albany, New York. 

(This was awarded one of the JouRNAL’s third prizes for pictures 
of churches on festal occasions.) 
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that for rich and lasting fragrance 
are eg hair nit by any other of 
either foreign or domestic make. 
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They are not low-priced, 
no finer perfumes can be made 
at any cost. 

SOLD BY DRUGGISTS ONLY 


If yours hasn’t them yet, we 
will supply you direct. Send a 


postal to-day fora 


SAMPLE BOTTLE FREE 


Lazell, Dalley & Co. 


Manufacturing Perfumers 


New York 











This design for the decorations at the Harvest Festival of the First 
Baptist Church in Scranton, Pennsylvania, is especially interesting 
because the conception and execution of the plan were the work of the 
pastor, and the display was inexpensive. 


Striking decorations for the Thanksgiving service at the Second 
Presbyterian Church in Pittsburg, Penasylvania. 
(This was awarded one of the JouRNAL’s third prizes for pictures 
f churches on festal occasions.) 





e To introduce our goods, 20. 
exican will send, postpaid, for ° 
one beautiful HAND-MADE DOILY, 

selected and imported by us from 
OLD MEXICO. Handkerchiefs of 


Drawn rare design. $1.00 to $3.00 each. 
Work 


CATALOGUE FREE. 
W. D. Campbell's Curio Store 


(Largest in the West) 


325 S. Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal, 
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HE appli- 
cation of 
the principles 
of palmistry is 
simple in the 
extreme. In 
the first place, 
when classify- 
ing a hand as 
large or small 
be careful to 
notice whether 
it is large or 
small in proportion to the size of the person. 
This seems unnecessary advice, but there is 
scarcely one beginner in a hundred who does 
not neglect this precaution, thereby failing 
utterly in his conception of the character he 
is attempting to read. It must be clearly 
understood, also, that one characteristic 
depends upon another for its verification or 
annulment. It is better to read from the left 
hand and prove statemenis by the right. 


+ 
A Large Hand is Better Than a Small One 


XAMINE carefully the size, shape and 
general appearance of the hand; then 
look at the mounts in turn, finishing, instead 
of beginning, with a close study of the lines— 
all this before telling a single detail. When 
the hand has thus been rapidly glanced over 
begin with the most pronounced characteristic, 
no matter which part of the hand expresses 
it. That isthe keynote to the whole character. 
A large hand is always better than a smal] 
one. It indicates a person of some unusual 
powers. The possessor will be a good worker, 
principally as to details; he will be careful 
not to make many promises, but will keep 
the few he makes to the letter, even at a loss 
to himself; he will be easily offended, very 
quick to imagine slights, and not ready to 
forgive either real or imagined offenses. 

The possessor of a small hand will attempt 
almost anything, rarely, however, finishing 
anything he undertakes; is easily satisfied, 
both with himself and with the world in 
general; is fond of gayety and excitement; 
makes and loses friends with the same easi- 
ness; is impressionable and inflammable to 
a high degree; is religious, but not deeply 
so; will make promises and break thein 
without compunction, and will be unable to 
bind himself to details. 

A hand well proportioned to the body be- 
longs to that type of character which grasps 
the general effect and at the same time recog- 
nizes the worth of details. 

Consider whether the hand is hard or soft— 
that is, whether the palm resists or yields to 
the touch. A very hard, “‘ stiff’’ hand belongs 
to one who is cruel, unjust, opinionated. 


* 
Soft Hands and Thin Palms 
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|* THE hand is soft it indicates a poetic, 
dreamy nature, changeable, usually nerv- 
ous, and aiways superstitious, lazy and selfish. 
When the hand is smooth almost to slipperi- 
ness it is a sure sign of deceitfulness. Such 
people love influence, often worm themselves 
into confidences, and will betray their dearest 
friends for some slight advantage to them- 
selves; they are the people who frequently 
dream of great deeds, but who never accom- 
plish anything. A hand not hard, but with 
the muscles well developed, belongs to one 
who is not afraid of work, who is indepen- 
dent, constant, true, and able to endure. 

A thin palm shows timidity, mental weak- 
ness and lack of ambition. A hollow palm 
is a never-failing sign of ill luck in business 
ventures, in love affairs, and in all things 
which its owner undertakes. 

+ 

Hands With Broad Palms and Long Fingers 

A BROAD palm denotes courage and a high 

spirit. These characteristics will serve 
the possessor in the place of experience. He 
should never hesitate to undertake anything. 
If a broad palm has the head line running 
straight across the palm, slightly separated 
from the life line, it denotes moral courage. 

Long fingers show a tendency to worry 
over trifles. The subject is particular to a 
fault, unless the 'ong fingers are accompanied 
by a thin palm, i. which case he will be par- 
ticular about other people but most slovenly 
about himself. Short fingers denote a care- 
less, light-hearted temperament, one used to 
letting things take care of themselves. When 
short fingers are accompanied by a distinct, 
straight head line the subject will be an in- 
veterate reader, and will worry more over a 
badly constructed story than over all his own 
troubles. Thick and short fingers belong to 
a hand fitted for hard work, but not mental 
work. It is the hand of the common laborer. 
Fingers thick at the base, seemingly swollen, 
indicate selfishness, a love of luxury, glut- 
tony and laziness. Fingers bent slightly 
inward toward the palm indicate a grasping 
and miserly nature; with an otherwise good 
hand it would only mean prudence. 

Fingers easily bent backward indicate ex- 
travagance and the impossibility of the sub- 
ject’s ever keeping a secret either for him- 
self or for any one else. Twisted or badly 
formed fingers, unless caused by an accident, 
show a disposition capable of crime. 


THE LADIES’ 


Blanche W. Fischer 


Examine Each Finger Separately 
EGIN with the first finger. If short and 
pointed the subject rarely fails to act on 
impulse. If long he will be superstitious, 
especially in matters of religion. If very 
long he will covet power. If combined with 
a large, broad thumb he will be tyrannical. 
If equal in length with the second finger he 
will sacrifice happiness to ambition, and his 
friends’ interests to his own. 

The second finger is always as long or 
longer than any of the other fingers (except 
in a malformed hand), and always indicates 
sadness and melancholy in proportion to the 
degree of its length. If long it shows a ten- 
dency to morbidness. If extremely long the 
subject will take pleasure only in the serious 
things of life, and will be happy only on very 
rare occasions. The third finger is the 
artistic finger. If as long as the first finger it 
denotes love of fame. If as long as the second 
a dependence on chance for success which 
seldom comes. If short it shows a desire to 
produce art in some form solely from selfish 
and mercenary motives. 

If the fourth finger is long the possessor 
will be always studying new branches, de- 
veloping latent talents, and will be able to 
sway people’s minds and judgments to an 
almost unlimited extent. If short any sub- 
ject is easily grasped and easily reasoned; 
with a weak thumb and head liné a short 
fourth finger is the indication of the sophist. 


- 
The Thumb is the Most Important of All 
IS the thumb that betrays the weakness 


T 
| or strength of the whole character. 
With a weak thumb a hand that otherwise 
shows great possibilities will be nerveless, 
unsuccessful, and remain undeveloped. 
With a large, strong thumb whatever faults 
or virtues the subject may have he will never 
be petty; he may be either good or bad, he 
will never be ordinary. A large thumb indi- 
cates one who is independent in both thought 
and action, who is ready to take the conse- 
quences of his own wrongdoings, who is 
swayed only by reason, and is only disgusted 
and hardened by a display of emotion. The 
combination of a large thumb with a broad 
palm shows courage to the point of rashness; 
with a long, clear head line, absolute lack of 
fear, and great calmness and decision in the 
moment of danger. A small thumb always 
indicates a _ sentimental, impressionable 
nature, incapable of forming any very high 
aims, or of executing work of any value. The 
opinions of subjects are formed for him, 
never by him, although he will believe him- 
self to have thought them all out, and will 
quote them as his own. A thumb easily bent 
back shows extravagance of thought, adapta- 
bility, and a tendency to “‘ fad.’’ 

The first, or nailed, phalanx of the thumb 
represents will power; the second, logic. 
If the first is long and the second short the 
subject will be self-willed and violent, hav- 
ing no restraint whatever over his passions. 
If the second is long and the first short he will 
be logical, calculating, and will rule every 
action by reason; but the energy and desire 
for action will be materially decreased. To 
have a really good thumb the two phalanges 
should be of equal length; then reason and 
will combine, and the highest results for a 
happy future should be forthcoming. 


. 
The Inside of the Fingers, and the Nails 


(} THE inside of the tips of the fingers 

and thumb there are often to be 
seen little swellings, somewhat cushion-like. 
These show sensitiveness and tact. Their 
absence denotes a lack of tact and impervi- 
ousness to slights. If excessively developed 
they denote policy, and oversensitiveness to 
the point of morbidness These “‘ little 
cushions ’’ are always found in the hands of 
artists and writers, and often in the hands of 
successful business men, who are accustomed 
to governing large numbers of individuals 
by a display of both power and tact. 

Before turning to the palm look for one 
moment at the finger nails. To be perfect 
they should be naturally pink and polished, 
and of normal length. Long, thin nails indi- 
cate physical weakness; short nails indicate 
intelligence and rapidity of thought. 

Next in order come the mounts. On the 
palm, at the root of each finger, will be ob- 
served swellings not at all like those on the 
tips of the fingers. They correspond in their 
position on the inside of the palm with the 
position of the knuckles on the back of the 
hand. These swellings are called mounts 
and are seven in number, named from the 
various planets. It is better to memorize 
these names as it is easier to remember the 
characteristics by associating them with 
something definitely named. The mount 
under the first is the mount of Jupiter; under 
the second, the mount of Saturn; under the 
third, the mount of the Sun; under the little 
finger, the mount of Mercury; under the 
thumb, bounded by the life line, the mount 
of Venus; the mount of Mars just below the 
mount of Mercury, separated from it by the 
heart line; and the mount of the Moon, ex- 
tending from the mount of Mars to the 
bracelets of life, which run around the wrist 
and indicate many important things. 
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EASY READING OF THE HAND 


The Indications of a Negative Character 


F NONE of the mounts are in evidence the | 


character is negative, utterly lacking 
talents. If the mounts are all about equally 
developed the subject will be one of those 
charming people who are always ready for 
any occasion. 

If the mount of Jupiter is lacking it is a 
sign of lack of refinement, respect, religion. 
If highly developed, too much pride, love of 
power and jealousy. If normal, self-con- 
fidence, honest pride and a love of Nature. 
If the mount is between the first and second 


fingers it will partake of the nature of the | wearing one of our styles you do not run 


mount of Saturn. 

The mount of Saturn is the only mount 
over which neither will nor logic as expressed 
in the thumb has any control. It is the 
element of fatality. Its absence denotes an 
insignificant life; its excessive development, 
morbidness, ill luck and a positive fascination 
for horrible subjects; its normal development, 
sensitiveness, loneliness of spirit and dis- 
couragement over trifles. The possessor will 
choose but few friends; he will be reserved, 
and rarely, if ever, admit any one to his 
confidence. If the mount is between the 
second and third fingers the ill luck will give 
place to good fortune in later life. 

If the mount of the Sun is absent the 
subject will be cold, rugged, indifferent to 
success or power. If highly developed he 
will be intensely vain, envious, curious and 
easily flattered. If normal he will be suc- 
cessful in whichever of the arts he devotes 
himself to, and will win wealth and fame. 
If the mount is between the third and fourth 
fingers he will be decided in all his actions. 


7 
The Mounts of Venus, Mercury and Mars 


id THE mount of Mercury is absent the 
subject will be careless and incapable of 
exactness. 
sure sign of treachery. If normal it is the 
sign of the clever business man or woman. 

If the mount of Venus is absent it is an 
indication of coldness, lack of interest and 
enthusiasm. If highly developed it shows 
an inordinate love of admiration, jealousy, 
spitefulness, greed and wicked coquetry. 
If normal its possessors are lovers of innocent 
sports, and are charitable and affectionate. 

If the mount of Mars is absent the subject 
is cowardly, except in the case of a broad, 
full palm; then he would be high spirited, 
but unreliable. If the mount is exaggerated 
he will be violent, cruel and passionate. If 
normal he will be brave and unselfish. 

If the mount of the Moon is absent the 
subject is dull and unimaginative. If highly 
developed he is superstitious and nervous. 
If normal he is clever, and at times prophetic. 


+ 
The Four Principal Lines of the Hand 


Se four principal lines of the hand are the 

life line, heart line, head line and fate 
line. The most important is the life line; 
with it are connected the line of Mars and the 
bracelets of life. If it is short the life will 
be correspondingly short. If broken it is an 
indication of illness; if there are several 
breaks in succession there will be periods of 
good health succeeded by periods of illness. 
If the line is sharply broken in the same place 
in both hands there is great danger of sudden 
death, If the line is red it betrays a temper 
easily aroused. 
parallel with the life line, corrects whatever 
bad fortune the life line may indicate. If the 
line of Mars is very deep red it betrays 
the only bad quality it interprets—a fierce, 
revengeful, ungovernable temper. 

The three lines at the base of the hand, on 
the wrist, are called the bracelets of life. If 
they are plainly marked and unbroken they 
denote health and general good luck. If 
poorly marked and broken trouble and care 
caused by one’s own carelessness. 

The heart line is the next in importance to 
the life line. If it is clear and well marked, 
extending clear across the hand, it signifies 
good luck in love affairs. If it starts between 
the mounts of Jupiter and Saturn it denotes 
ideal love. If it is red and thick, violent love 
and jealousy. If pale and thin, weak love. 
If chained it is a sure sign of a flirt. 


am 
The Line Which Indicates Intelligence 


F THE head line is clear and straight the 
possessor will be sensible, practicable, 
reasonable, and, unless the heart line is badly 
chained, constant. 
and Mercury are well developed, a long, clear 
head iine indicates energy and ambition. If 
the line is broad and well developed it signi- 
fies concentration, and, with a strong thumb, 


perseverance. If narrow, pale and poorly 
defined the line denotes frivolity and 
idleness. If the line is united with the life 


line the subject will be timid, retiring and 
unsuccessful. If separated from the life line 
he will be self-confident, becoming conceited 
and egotistical if the lines are widely apart. 

If the fate line is chained at the point 
where it intersects the heart line the pos- 
sessor will be unfortunate in love. If the 
line runs directly to the mount of the Sun, 
and is well defined, one’s fortune is assured, 
but if combined with a long first finger the 
owner will be a fatalist. 

It is probable that, in attempting to read the 
hand, mistakes will be made at first, through 
apparent contradictions. The characteristics 
all baiance, however, and it is only necessary 
to reason out which of the conflicting qualities 
is accentuated by the rest of the hand. 


If the mounts of Jupiter | 
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“ When you wish the latest styles write to us.” 


Suits and 
Cloaks, $5. 


The costumes and cloaks which we make 
are exclusive in style and distinctly different 
from the ready-made garments. When 


| the risk of meeting other ladies wearing 


If developed excessively it is a | 





The line of Mars, running | 





garments which look exactly like yours. 
There are hundreds of firms selling ready- 
made suits and cloaks such as you see 
everywhere, but we are the only house 
making fashionable goods to order at 
moderate prices. 
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Our Catalogue illustrates an exclusive line 
of ladies’ costumes and cloaks selected from 
the newest Paris models, and the fabrics from 
which we make our garments comprise only 
the very latest novelties. 

Charming Costumes and T ailor-mad 
Suits, faultless in cut and 
finish, $5 up. 

Handsome Jackets, lined throughout, 
entirely different from the ready- 

made ones, $5 up. | 
Jaunty Capes, $3 up. 
Fur Collarettes, $5 up. 


New Skirts, cut according to the latest 
French models, $4 up. 


Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Bicycle 
Suits, Silk and Satin 
Skirts, Etc. 


We pay express chargeseverywhere. Write 
to-day for Catalogue, and samples of the ma- 
terials from which we make these garments ; 
we will send them to you free by return mail. 

Be sure to say whether you wish the samples 
Jor Cloaks or for Suits, and we will then be 
able to send you a full line of exactly what 
you desire. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York 
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THE WINTER GOWNS AND WRAPS 
By Madame Pauline 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM DESIGNS BY THE AUTHOR 


HE novelty gown of brown over a velvet 
petticoat, which is shown in illustration, 
is made with a circular skirt draped ina 
lengthwise-shaped plait on front of left hip, 
with very slight wrinkled effect in the front. 
Another dou- 
ble plait start- 
ing in centre 
back to right 
falls in folds, 
with two plaits 
on left side of 
back arranged 
in doubleshaw!l 
effect. The 
bodice has a 
tucked front of 
cream satin, 
with shaped 
ruffle coming 
out from two 
velvet revers. 
The collar and 
girdle are of 
plain velvet. 
The sleeves are 
small, with cir- 
cular velvet 
ruffles at arm- 
holes, and flar- 
ing cuffs, all 
faced with 
cream satin. 
This gown will 
require eight 
yards of cloth 
and three yards 
of the satin and velvet. 

The hat to be worn with this 
gown is of brown velvet witha 
high, embroidered crown. Jt is 
trimmed with 
shaded brown 
wings and steel 
ornaments, which are turned 
back inthe front. This design 
might be developed in any one 
of the new shades. It will be 
found particularly suitable for 
women who are siender. 


Sd 


HE house gown of blue pop- 
lin in illustration is made 
with a bell skirt, with circular 
flounce tucked in clusters of 
five tucks graduated with 
flounce and outlined at the top 
with appliqué designs in black 





NOVELTY GOWN 
OF BROWN 





. HOUSE GOWN OF BLUE POPLIN 


lace. The bodice is tucked 
in clusters forming a point 
on each shoulder and over 
the bust, where it is cut 
away around the armhole, 
and in graduated square in 
front,.which is filled in with 
crosswise tucks and white 
lace insertion. The 
sleeves are tight, formed 
of bunched tucks and 
trimmed at the wrists with 
appliqué lace. Loops of 
black ribbon are on both 
shoulders and at the neck, 
and also form the girdle. 
One should be very par- 
ticular in cutting the bell 
Skirt. It should be placed 
upon the person who is 
to wear it and correctly 
shaped around the lower 
edge, as this model is lia- 
ble to sag at the sides if care is not exercised. 
This gown will require eight yards of poplin, 
four of insertion, and three of ribbon. This 
design might be developed in any one of the 
new colors. The one described will prove 
particularly becoming to a blonde. 


WINTER GOWN OF MULBERRY CLOTH 


HE evening wrap of light green velvet in 
illustration is lined with white satin and 

cut flaring with shaped flounce finished with 
an ermine band at thetop. The cape collar is 
closely fitted, bordered with lace and fur, and 





cut with revers 
turning over in 
front to meet flar- 
ing collar, which 
is bordered inside 
withermine. Less 
elaborate material may be used to develop this 
cloak. The model described is one of great 
elegance, and intended for a wealthy woman, 


+ 


HE wedding gown in 
illustration is made of 
ivory satin duchesse with a 
close-fitting skirt en train, 





VELVET EVENING WraP 















































trimmed with 
a shaped 
ruffle extend- 
ing up the 
front gore to 
within seven 
inches of 
the waist 
line, edged 
with narrow 
Valenciennes 
lace, which at 
the upper edge is cut away in scallops and 
caught to lower edge with oval pearls. The 
bodice is plain, high in the neck and trimmed 
with two shaped ruffles at the left side and 
a draped piece at the right. The girdle is 
of pearls, the collar of lace and pearls. 
The sleeves tight and flaring at the wrists. 
The veil is arranged in a point over the 
face and draped slightly with orange- 
blossoms. Use sixteen yards of satin 
duchesse and four pieces of the lace. 
. (7 

HE witter gown of mulberry cloth 

of twin screw texture in illustra 


tion is made with a skirt which fits 1 
closely and is trimmed with graduated 


A WEDDING GOWN 


folds of velvet of a 
darker shade with 
polka dots of 
lavender. The 
folds start on the 
left hip diago 
nally across front 
gore, and border 
the edge of skirt 
also up to centre 
back, crossing the 
other side in dou- 
ble lattice work, 
and ending in 
centre of left side 
at the foot of the 


with lace bow finishes the 
neck. The sleeves are 
finished with a rounded 
efiect and have fancy 
cuffs. This gown will 
require six yards of cloth 
and three of velvet. 

The hat to be worn 
with this gown is made 
of three shades of velvet in mulberry and 
lavender. It is shirred and turned back in 
front, where it is caught with two ornaments 
of smoked pearl. A feather of delicate gray 
and white is on the left side. White chry- 
santhemums fall over the hair at the back. 
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HE evening 
wrap of light 
blue and white 
brocade in illustra- 
tion is lined with 
violet. It is cut 
circular, with 
flounce around the 
edge, which is 
graduated in front 
and with two plaits in the back. Puffings of 
pinkish-violet silk, and yoke of the same 
formed of three plaitings, are set on 
shaped collar piece, which is edged with a 
plaiting standing at the neck, and fastened 
in front with white ribbon. 
silk also borders the yoke. Any desired color 
may be used. This wrap will require ten 
yards of brocade and five of the plain silk. 
¥ 
HE evening gown of 
black lace with pat- 
tern in chenille is made 
over ivory satin. Two 
lace flounces edged 
with ruched ribbon fin- 
ish the lower part of the 
skirt. The bodice is 
cut low back and front, 
and arranged 
full draped puffs over 





WRAP OF BROCADE 
















CALLING GOWN OF BROADCLOTH 


a long-sleeved guimpe of figured 
corsage 


lace A 
of lace embroidered in steel encir 
cles the waist, and shaped in points extends to 
the neck, which 
effect is con 
tinued down the 
skirt from the 
waist. Thecol 
lar is formed of 
tiny lace ruffles; 
the wrists are 
trimmed in the 
same way. 
oe 
HE calling 
gown of 
silver-gray 
broadcloth is 
made with a 
princesse front 
trimmed with 
fur The fur 
trimming is put 
on in waved 
effect at the foot, 
and dotted with 
black chenille 
inspaces. Itis 
arranged at the 
waist-line in 





two shallow 
skirt. The vest is plaits and 
of plain velvet with GOWN OF BLUE VENETIAN CLOTH joined toatight- 
lavender ribbon fitting bodice 
crossings. The by a cut-steel 
waistcoat is faced with girdle. The neck is finished with heavy 
lace. The jacket is Irish lace with double revers of velvet, 
braided. Avelvetcollar black and burnt orange. Vest piece and 


Medici collar of cloth. 


- 


Nee coat and skirt of the blue Venetian cloth 
gown is braided with black in graduated 
rows. The coat is long, tight-fitting, slightly 
double-breasted, and buttons over the left 
side, which is braided. The revers on the 
right side is braided, with one of velvet under- 
neath. The high fitted collar is braided and 
faced with velvet. The sleeves are coat shape 
and trimmed to match the coat. Six yards of 
cloth, three-quarters of a yard of velvet and 
one piece of braid will be required for this 
gown, which is a particularly stylish one. 


collar of Irish lace. 


A full ruche of | 


the | 


in two | 
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There’s a Dash 
and Style 


To “ Carson-Piriz” garments that 
you don’t find elsewhere. We've been 
furnishing Chicago’s best families for 38 
years—not only their stylish garments 
but all their high-class dry goods. 
When you buy of us by mail you get 
the pick of the regular retail stock 
instead of the 
cheap grade 
that is com- 
monly used 
by other 
houses in 
filling mail 


orders. 










This is one 
of scores otf 
pretty 
Jackets 
shown in our 
Catalogue. 


Suits, Capes 
and Jackets 
for women anid 
misses. Styles 

are correct 
and prices low. 


Send for our Beautiful 


Autumn Catalogue 
Showing 118 new and stylish Jackets, 
Capes, Suits, Skirtsand Fur Garmentsat 
prices from $4.50 to $35.00, the cheap- 
est in all Chicago, value considered. 
The “Snoppers’ Economist” gives a 
peep into some of the best bargains in 
our 70retaildepartments. Showshow to 


| save money on every line of dry goods. 


| Ask for it, too. 


Both books are free. 


CARSON PIRIE Scott & Co. 
110 to 112 State Street, . CHICAGO 
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Richly fur-bound; 
noiseless 
leather soles; 
black 
brown 


green 
red 
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Delivered 


Really cheerful feet are 


those shod DOLGE-fashion 
Softer than any leather 


Weigh but 9 oz. 
Extremely pretty 









tells 

you all. 
rite us 

to-day. 


‘©On A FELT FOOTING’’ 





Daniel Green Felt Shoes 
New York 





119 W. 23d St., 








We are offering through our 
Mail Order Department 


A Taffeta 
Silk Petticoat 


at $7.50 


Made of the best quality 
Taffeta Silk in any shade 
desired. Full and wide, 
with dust ruffle, and two 
deep flounces with three 
rows cording on each. 
Length, 40 to 42 inches. 

Delivered to any point in the 

United States. 


JOHN TAYLOR, Dry Goods, Kansas City, Mo. 
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VERY girl has a desire to at 
least be pleasant-looking. 
She may not long to be a 
great beauty; indeed, she 
may be satisfied with what is 
known as an agreeable face, 
but she can achieve nothing 
unless she pessess one jewel 
—the jewel that endows her 
with charm, grace and loveliness—the jewel 
that is called good health. The girl of the 
last generation—she of the time of the crino- 
line and of the chignon; of heavy dresses, of 
the tiny waist, of the narrow shoulders, and, 
worst of all, of the head heaped with artificial 
hair—is a thing of the past. 

In Hawaii they have a proverb: ‘‘ If strong 
be the frame of the mother, her sons will 
make laws for the nations,’’ and surely each 
one of my girls can understand as she looks 
into that future wherein she hopes to be wife 
and mother, how necessary it is for her to have 
that greatest of all blessings, good health. 

+ 
Good Health Leads to Goodness 

HE girl who is dyspeptic, bilious and 
nervous, with her stomach in continual 
bad condition, is not the girl to succeed in 
any position in life. It is impossible, with a 
splitting headache, to manage a set of books 
correctly, and if a girl’s back aches so that 
it feels as if it were composed of a thousand 
aching nerves can she work or even enjoy 
herself well? Good health leads to goodness 
of mind. The walking invalid, she of a few 
years ago, was a creature who worried her 
friends by her whining, her ill temper, her 
selfishness, and most of all by a continual 
repetition of the various ills that governed 
her. It pleased her to narrate to her most 
intimate friend, or the female stranger newly 
met, of the number of doctors she had 
employed and the amount of medicine she 
had taken. Now,a good doctor is reaiiy a 
necessity, and when a girl is ill I do not 
advise her to attempt to cure herself without 
his help, but the girl can very often make 
herself well by living properly, and keep 

herself well by living sensibly. 

+ 
How Good Health May be Cultivated 


T ONE time a die-away air and a sort of 
semi-invalidism was considered a mark 
of refinement, and the girl who was strong, 
healthy and really capable of enjoying herself 
was counted coarse and vulgar, and her 
healthy complexion referred to as “‘ like the 
milkmaid’s.’’ But we have changed all that. 
Copying many of the follies of England we 
have copied one of her virtues—the cultiva- 
tion of good health. Asa result the gir! of 
to-day, especially the girl of good breeding, 
is upright, well formed; has a well-poised 
head, while around and about her is a sug- 
gestion of physical perfection. 

Few sports—I mean outdoor ones —are 
kept from the English maiden. She begins 
by swinging the croquet mallet; she soon 
learns to play tennis; she controls the golf 
stick, and she can ride well; but better than 
everything else, she can walk well and hold 
herself erect whether she sits or stands. 

Before saying anything more to my girls 
I am eager for them to understand that I 
do not approve of the extreme in outdoor 
sports. The girl belonging to the tennis 
club, to the croquet club or to the walking 
club too often becomes so absorbed that she 
cannot talk of anything but it, and she is 
ready to indulge in her favorite amusement 
at any time, forgetting that there may be 
other duties. Then the outdoor club compe- 
tition begins to rage, and to outwalk, to out- 
play or to outrun somebody else and thereby 
obtain a medal is the bane of the athletic club. 


. 
Few Girls Know How to Walk Well 


,WELL-KNOWN writer has said that 
‘few girls know howto run well, and that 
nothing so develops the lungs and legs, and 
so adds to the latent strength of the body, and 
is so productive of an easy and graceful car- 
riage, as running; yet how many girls run?’’ 
Then he goes on to say that their brothers 
run naturally, and consequently base-ball, 
foot-ball and other rather rough-and-tumble 
sports are easy tothem. Now my desire for 
my girls is that they may cultivate health. 
Therefore I have asked many questions of 
good physicians, aud instead of running they 
all advise, especially for the girl who can get 
little exercise, systematic walking. Often- 
times a girl has inherited from a delicate 
mother a weak heart, which palpitates too 
quickly when she runs, but which produces 
an even throb when she walks and walks 
with interest. ‘‘ Walking with interest ’’ is 
my method of describing the right kind of 
walking. Walking for mere walking’s sake 
does nobody any good; but to walk with an 
object at the end of your walk, to walk for 
the sake of a pleasant companionship, to walk 
so that you may feel invigorated by the exer- 
cise—that is good walking and the sort of 
walking that prints on the leaves of the Book 
of Life the chance of its growing thicker and 
becoming of more interest and value. 


THE FOUNDATION OF PHYSICAL BEAUTY 
By Ruth Ashmore 
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Walking is the Best Exercise 
HE graceful, rather measured, even walk 
‘is not only good exercise for a woman, 
but it encourages the art of observation, and 
it increases knowledge of the world. I am 
presuming that the girl who walks keeps her 
eyes open, for she does not belong to the 
right type who sees nothing. But the kind 
of girl who, having been out for a walk, goes 
home and has a stovy to tell about this or that 
that she saw, or an anecdote about that of 
which she was a witness, and the thoughts 
that came to her mind when she saw some- 
thing special exhibited in the shop window, is 
the girl who is training her brain as well as 
gaining exercise. Few of us can walk in the 
country, but most of us can take walks on the 
city streets that will bring us good health, 
and that will mean just as much if not 
more than does the country walk. In all of 
the great cities are the fine parksto which all 
are welcome, and the girl who is busy can 
have her walk just as she who has nothing 
to do, because she can take her walk in the 
evening, accompanied always by one or two 
girl friends or an older woman 
After a walk, if it is possible, a tepid bath, 
followed by a shower if possible, and a rub 
down with good warm towels, will make a 
girl feel as if the Goddess of Health herself 
were watching over and protecting her. 


~ 
The Girl Who has Grown Too Stout 


Y-THE-BY, for the girl or woman who is 
too stout, and who is eager to get rid of 
a few pounds of flesh, I would advise what is 
known as ‘*‘ regular pacing,’’ which has kept 
the flesh of several people whom I know just 
to the right tip of the scale. This treatment 
is, of course, a somewhat expensive one, for, 
unless a girl can teach herself, a pacer must 
be engaged. Taking a walk into the 
country or one of the parks, she is dressed 
comfortably, not too finely, and certainly not 
laced too much, and then she literally follows 
her leader. He is just in front of her, and as 
he steps she steps, and as he increases the 
length of his step or the quickness she fol- 
lows suit, bearing in mind that he is always 
walking, and, no matter how quick the pace 
may be, he is never running. Neither phy 
sicians nor athletes advise running to any 
extent—that is, for women, since they have 
an inheritance from generations of delicate 
mothers to fight against before they can 
obtain good constitutions. Then, too, there 
are many delicate girls who would profit by 
a pleasant walk but who would be injured by 
an active run. So I advise all pretty 
searchers after the gem called health that if 
it at first tires them to walk a quarter of a 
mile to persevere until a mile seems as 
nothing and two miles becomes a pleasure; 
at three miles it is just as well to begin to 
think of turning back toward your house. 


+. 
The Great Value a Girl May Find in Water 


aie LL it be tea, coffee or cocoa? I do not 
underrate the value of any one of these, 
taken in proper proportion, especially in the 
early morning when the business girl must 
start out in the morning air which has that 
sensation of chilliness which usually comes 
when an entirely cold breakfast has been 
served. Do not drink too much of any one 
of these three cups that warm, but during the 
day do not seek the fascinating soda water 
nor the dazzling spring water that comes from 
some famous place in Europe, but take when 
you feel the least bit thirsty a good drink of 
cool water—not ice water, that shocks your 
stomach, breaks the enamel on your teeth, 
and, where a girl happens to have a weak 
heart, causes her to faint by its coldness. 
Choose water that has been cooled, and drink 
just as much of it as you desire. 

You are desirous of having a clear com- 
plexion? It is not enough that you simply 
treat yourself externally. The complexion 
is the thermometer that tells by its sallow- 
ness that the liver is out of order; by the 
red spots upon it that the stomach needs 
attention, and by its dull, heavy look that the 
kidneys demand treatment. Water exter- 
nally and internally makes woman good to 
look upon. Taken internally, it flushes 
several important organs and acts upon them 
as a rinser, carrying away all the poisonous 
matter that has so rapidly accumulated. 
Where your digestion is out of order a simple 
medicine recommended by a Southern mammy 
and found efficacious isa glass of hot water— 
not tepid, for that may cause sickness—in 
which has been thrown and dissolved a good 
pinch of fine table salt. It is possible that, 
just at first, when taken before breakfast, you 
may not care for this medicinal drink, and 
can only take one half of it; but hoping on 
and hoping ever, you will get so that a 
gobletful of it is looked forward to with 
pleasure, while its effect is shown by the 
utter lack of pimples or spots, by the smooth- 
ness of the skin and the brightness of the 
eyes. If you find yourself growing weak 
from your work, then on a day when you 
have plenty of time take a tepid bath into 
which plenty of rock salt has been thrown, 
and rub yourself dry with a coarse towel. 
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The Right and the Wrong Way to Bathe 

HE best of all baths is the tepid bath. 

We hear wonderful stories of English 
girls breaking the ice to jump into their 
baths. I have known a great many English 
girls with beautiful complexions who took 
their baths as regularly as they did any one 
of their meals, and their appetites were 
unusually good. Every one of them took a 
tepid soap bath, and if she had no means of 
having a shower she gave one to herself by 
pouring water over all parts of her body, 
changing the temperature of this shower so 
that from tepid it became almost cool, but 
never icy cold. 

Newspaper writers have said that the 
secret of the beautiful complexion of one of 
the great English beauties laid in her taking 
a cold bath every morning. Some one who 
absolutely knew informed me that she took a 
rather warm bath, went from it toa tepid one, 
and was then rubbed down. It was prob- 
able that she had never been in a cold bath 
in her life. Having chosen your bath, you 
must remember that a good rubbing is a part 
of it. The bath that leaves you weakened 
is useless—indeed, dangerous—whereas the 
bath that strengthens you, and makes you fee] 
full of life and vitality, is the one you need. 

All the creams that were ever made, all 
the powders that were ever ground up, and 
all the liquid beautifiers that ever existed as 
untruths, will not do one-thousandth as 
much toward making a girl’s complexion 
good as the proper observance of the bath 
and the regular taking of exercise. 


~ 
The Best Early Morning Exercise 


FAMOUS athlete answered my question 
as to what was the best exercise for a 
woman in the morning after her bath, by say- 
ing, ‘‘ Punching the bag,’’ and then he ex- 
plained: ‘‘A girl or a woman does not need a 
heavy, but a light ball, or, best of all, at first 
one of those fancy balloons sold in the streets 
and in the toy shops to delight the hearts of | 
little people. This must be hung from the 
ceiling on a good strong cord, and five 
minutes’ efforts to hit it as it hangs will prove 
how quick-footed one must be, how the eyes 
must never lose their watchfulness or it will 
escape, and how the arms must strike out 
clearly if the ball is to be beaten.’’ The 
little balloons are best for beginners, but for 
one who has hit the ball a number of times a 
light-weight, good-sized rubber ball is most 
desirable. Can you not see the value of this? 
Being sure that you have treated the cause 
of your dull skin, listless eyes, numerous 
aches and pains, then remember to care not 
only internally but to give an external treat- 
ment such as is needed for your body. I 
have told my girls many times of the proper 
method of washing the hair, but now I want 
to remind them of the necessity of a perfectly 
clean scalp, and that merely wetting the hair 
with soap and water is not washing the head, 
while the hair will lack gloss, grow dry and 
break unless the ground on which it grows is 
kept as Nature intended it should be. Heis 
a poor worker who does not look after his 
tools; therefore remember that dusty brushes, 
will do your hair no good, while five or ten 
minutes of quick brushing each morning with 
a brush in proper condition will keep your 
hair looking as smooth as silk. 


+ 
Caring for Both the Hands and Feet 


S MANY feet are ill shaped and distorted 
by the wearing of loose shoes as by the 
wearing of tight ones. The best-known 
French shoemaker says that when women 
put on closely fitting shoes, and keep them 
on all the time, their feet remain well shaped, 
and in time the extreme close fit is comfort, 
but that the taking off of tight shoes when in 
the boudoir and the putting on of the loose 
slipper causes the foot to spread. 

Taking a baby girl by the hand a wise 
grandmother, noting the skin at the foot of 
the finger nails, taught her to push it down, 
claiming that unless she did this it would 
grow up at the root like the weeds.about the 
rose, and that it must always be pushed 
away but never cut off. 


} 
| 
| 
| 
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| 


Few of us have | 


resisted the persuasion of the manicure as to | 


cutting the cuticle. She-is businesslike in 
urging it, since it means a frequent visit to 
her place of business, not to mention the 
expenditure of considerable money. Every 
day wash your hands well in warm water, 
using soap that, while it may be a little 
costly, is kept in a box and used for your 
hands alone. Be careful to dry your hands 
thoroughly and use your nailbrush with 
decided vigor. Keep the nails in good con- 
dition, and your hands will look refined and 
ladylike though they may not be shapely. 
There is so much that might be said—so 
much that must be left unsaid because there 
is no more room for the preacher’s sermon. 
Here is the text: ‘‘She only is beautiful 
externally who cares for herself internally, 
and who, while cultivating the graces of the 
body, does not fail to remember that smiles 
drive away wrinkles, a happy heart makes 
one’s life-work easy, and a sympathetic 
nature aids in making the pleasant look 
come upon one’s face.’’ There have been 
beautiful women who were bad women, but 
their beauty faded away more quickly than a 
flower, for, after all, real beauty is a com- 
bination of both health and goodness. 





Editor’s Note—Miss Ashmore’s answers to her 
correspondents, under the title of ‘‘ Side-Talks 
with Cirls,’’ will be found on pages 40 and 41 of 


this issue of the Journal. 
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Winter Overcoats 


We make 4o0 styles 
of Winter Overcoats, 
Ulsters and Ulster- 
ettes in Beaver, 
Kersey, Chinchilla, 
Frieze and Montag- 
nac. These gar- 
ments are all cut in 
the latest fashion 
from the fincst 
Overcoatings that 
money will 
buy. For 
elegance of 
fabric and 
linings, style, 
fine appear- 
ance and dura- 
bility the H. S. 
& M. coats are 
not equaled ex- 
cept by a very 
few of the high- 
est-priced Cus- 
tom Tailors. 
Every coat is 
guaranteed, and 
the silk and satin 
liniags warranted 
for two seasons. No 
man should buy a 
Winter Overcoat until 
he has seen these gar- 
ments. 


PRICES: 


oe ae 
28,0 


the dealer. Ask for “ Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx Guaranteed 
Overcoats.”” If your dealer 
does not keep them, write to us 
for the address of one who does. 
Send to-day for our 














Copyright 1808 
Hart, Schaffaer 
& Marx 


Sold only through 


Be sure to look 
for this trade-mark 


NEW STYLE BOOK “A” 
inside the collar of 


the coat. showing what well-dressed men 


will wear this Fall. Beautifully 
illustrated in half-tone. It is free. 


HART, SCHAFFNER & MARX, CHICAGO 
Largest Makers in the World of Fine Clothing for Men 


Every Man and Woman 
/ Anderson’s 





PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT, 
or their children’s, and own 
a copy 0 


Physical Education 


(Prof. 


Gymuasties, Yale University.) Regular price, 50 cents. 


ANDERSONS || ONly 10. 


Physical Education, _—— 


date book (with meas- 
p | urement charts) with 
, 100 illustrations from 
life, and drawings, 
treats of and illus- 
trates every phase of 
body-building—to 





for next 30 days 


to cover cost of mail- 


promote health, 
strength, grace, 
sleep, ete. 

Special chapters 
for professional and 
business men and 
women tell how to 
decrease size of hips 
and abdomen, if cor- 
pulent; increase bust 
measurements and 
flesh, if thin. Book 
full of health facts. 


FREE 


to every purchaser of 
or $5 style 


WHITELY EXERCISER 


$2 grade, without book. This Exerciser does every- 
thing a gymnasium will do for any one. Neat, light, 
compact, durable, strong and absolutely noiseless in 
operation ; can be attached to a door or wall without. 
tools. YOUR PHYSICIAN WILL RECOMMEND IT IF 
you ASK HIM. A most beautiful and useful 
Christmas present for any one. After 10 days’ trial 
money refunded if unsatisfactory—makes you safe in 
ordering at once. Send 10 cents to-day for the book— 
stamps or silver. [liustrated pamphlet free. 


WHITELY EXERCISER COMPANY, Chicago 


Die-Stamped 
Monogram Paper cies ear os 


quality writing paper (white or tinted), die-stamped 

with same, in a neat box, with envelopes— 

With Monogram stamped in Plain Colors, $1.25 

With Monogram stamped in Gold or Silver, $1.40 

Qualities of Paper: Kid Finish, Wove Super, Bond 
and Linen. 

Sizes of Paper: Octavo, Lorne Note, Billet, Commercial 
Note and Lakewood. 

We will mail a full set of samples, including a beauti- 
ful set Fan Monograms, for 10 cents. 


Se 














On le Ee Se eee a $3, 





We will engrave your 
monogram (two or three 
letters) in any one of six 


Finest Quality Engraved Visiting Cards 
Engraved on Copper Plate. Latest Styles. 
75 cents for 50; $1.00 for 100. Samples Free 


Wedding Invitations and Announcements 


Engraved on Copper Plate. Latest Styles. 
Finest Papers. Samples Free. 


ARTISTIC ENGRAVING COMPANY 
150 North Sixteenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


When You Get Married 


Let us furnish your WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send ‘for 
Samples and Prices. 30 years’ ex perience at the business. 
C. E. Houghtaling, 100 Madison Avenue, Albany, N. Y. 
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1. Bringthecombandplay up-on_ it, Marching here we come; Wil - lie cocks his highland bon- net, John-nie beats the drum. Ma - ry ape com - ati the par - ty 
2. All in the most mar - tial manner, Marching dou- ble quick; While the nap- kin like a ban-ner,Waves up- on the stick. Here’s enough of fame and rors lage, 
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Broadly. 
—_..<~ = 4h Pee - =) -_ = dv. 2— _ diminishing and retarding. _,_ 
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Pe - ter leads the rear, Feet in time, a- lert andheart-y Each a gren- a - 
Great com-man - der Jane! Now that we’ve been ’round the vil - lage, Let’s go home a- gain. 
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1. Chil - dren, Christmas Bells are ring-ing, Pealin -ing wh fa in mer-ry glee, Come, with | it tle hen -gers, Come and deck our Christmas Tree, Mer-ri-ly the bells are ring-ing, Chim-ing as we work a- way, 
— fast. 2. Look! our Tree at last is finished, Is it not a lovely thing? Hark! those dear old bells keep ringing, Mes-sa- ges they seem to bring. Bells that tell of Peace and Glad. -ness We've enjoy od this Christmas mora. 
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gradually slower. The Bells. 


>>> SS SN Much slower. 


( After last verse. ‘2 
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Happy news they seem to bring us, Joyfully we hear them on We, the Christmas Bells are are elite God's own message pure and t true, Children, these sweet words remember, Christ, this day was bora if you! Christ, this day was born 

Work is done, our hearts are singing, Christ, for us, this day was born. We, the Christmas Bells are bringing, God’s own message pureandtrue, Children, these sweet words remember, Christ, this day was born for you! 
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Words by Theodore ‘tilton BABY BYE, HERE’ S A FLY Music by Carlos _ 


Andante. a lento. ten. 
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I. Ba - by Bye, here’s a_ fly, let us watch him, youand I, * he ian up the walle, oat he nev - er falls. I be-lieve with six such legs, you and I could 
2. Black and brown is his gown, he can wear it up-sidedown, That smallspeck is his neck, see him nod and beck; I can show you if you choose, where to look to 
3. Catch him? No, let him go, nev-er hurt an in-sect so, For no doubt he flies out just to buzz a- bout. Now you see his wings of silk drab-bled in the 
4. Flies can see more than we, then, how bright theireyes must be, Lit-tle Fly, look up high, Spi-ders are near by. For a se-cret I can tell— Spi- ders nev er 
hi legate i ; 4. , piu rene tt 4 
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a. on eggs. There he goes, on his toes, tick-~-ling Ba - by’s nose. 
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use flies well, So, don’t stay, fly a- way, of - tle fly, Good-day. Vivace. 
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Words by William A. Spalding THE SONG OF THE LITTLE BIRD Music by L. F. Gottschalk 
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find his shoes, Three small pairs made of hairs, these he al - ways wears. 
Ba-by’s milk, Fie, O fie, fool- ish fly, how will he get dry? 
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1. A poor little bird sat on a limb, chirrup, chen up, chirrup. aet no-bod-y took any thought of him, chirrup, chowe- up, 


2. A pass-ing lad was sadandblue, chirrup, cheer-up, chirrup. What had saddened the maid had saddened him too, chirrup,cheer-up, 
 . AndnowI can’t pre-tendto say, = cheer-up, chirrup. ~~ How happy they were as they went their way,chirrup,cheer-up, 
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chirrup. Till a sad lit-tle maid heard the song of the bird, And Sd pladdened her heart, with its her y word: Tis the sweet-est song that. e’er was heard, Thischirrup, cheer-up, chirrup. 
chirrup. But his gloom-y mood did the song be- guile, And he stood stock still, and he listened a-while, He saw the maid, he saw her smile, 0h,chirrup, cheer-up, chirrup. 
chirrup. Butthe lit - tle bird sat on the tree, The happiest one of all the three, Asa dear little peace-maker ought to be, Oh, chirrup, cheer-up, ~ chirrup 
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Capable of Being Carried Out in the Smallest 


Fourth Article-MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
By C. Hanford Henderson 


SANUAL TRAINING in America 
© is only about a quarter of a 
century old, but these years 
have been so full of activity 
that already the term, ‘* manual 
training,’’ has come to mean 
many things to many people. 
There are two distinct systems of manual 
training, the Russian and the Swedish; there 
are two distinct aims, the industrial and the 
educational; there are two distinct types of 
teacher, the artisan and the man of culture. 
Every manual training school must embody 
one element out of each of these three pairs— 
must have a system, an aim and a teacher. 


+ 
The Russian System of Manual Training 


HE Russian system originated in the 
technical schools of Moscow. Some of 
the work done in those schools was shown in 
Philadelphia, at the Centennial Exhibition 
in 1876, and being unique it attracted a 
great deal of attention. The movement in 
America dates from that time. The Russian 
work is purely technical. It consists of 
abstract exercises in wood and metal, and 
was designed simply to impart mechanical 
skill. Before the introduction of manual 
training the technical students had to gain 
their skill of hand by going directly to the 
industrial establishments. 

Manual training teaches no specific trades, 
but aims to give a knowledge of the principles 
underlying all trades. Literally, it means 
hand training. It teaches the young men the 
principles and practice of carpentry, pattern 
making, wood carving, blacksmithing, vise 
work and machine construction, and it does it 
more thoroughly and in far less time than it 
is possible to do it in the manufactories 
themselves. The models are not finished 
articles, but are simply practice pieces 
intended to embody general principles in 
both wood and metal working. The aim of 
the Russian system is industrial, and its 
teachers are generally artisans taken directly 
from the workshop. The Russian work was 
originally intended for older students—that 
is, for boys of college age, and was there- 
fore introduced with little change of purpose 
or detail into the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. It was also adapted within the 
next two or three years to work of high- 
school grade, and became the basis ui the 
manual training schools which have been 
established in St. Louis, Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago and elsewhere. 

+ 
The System Which is Called “Sloyd” 

UT meanwhile another system of manual 
training had been growing up in 
Sweden, and had come to be known under 
the name of sloyd, a word meaning ‘‘ handy’’ 
or ‘‘dexterous.’’ It was an outgrowth of 
the old peasant system of home handicraft, 
and like the kindergarten it sprang up in 
the lower schools as a purely educational 
movement. It employs only finished articles 
for its models, generally some simple domes- 
tic article that may be given to the father or 
mother and may find practical service at 
home. The work is largely free-hand, and 
much of it in the lower grades is done with 
one tool—the sloyd knife. It is also asystem 
of gymnastics, since all the work is planned 
to bring about the physical and artistic 
development of the children as well as their 
skill of hand. In its freer movements and 
its artistic purpose sloyd stands toward the 
Russian manual training somewhat as free- 

hand drawing does toward mechanical. 


+ 
The Two Systems are Quite Unlike 


HESE two systems, the Russian and the 

* Swedish, are quite unlike in both their 
practice and their purpose, but there should 
be no antagonism between them. Each is 
good in its place. The Russian system was 
meant to be industrial, and as such is admir- 
able. The sloyd was meant to be educa- 
tional, and is consequently better adapted to 
the general school. In America, where all 
things tend to become composite, the two 
systems work side by side, and it would 
puzzle an expert to draw the line between 
them. Our present manual training schools 
were conceived as industrial institutions, and 
their original purpose was undoubtedly to 
turn boys away from commercial and profes- 
sional pursuits and enlist their interest and 
skill along the line of the mechanic arts. 
But there has since been a change of heart, 
and one finds now a strong tendency to sub- 
stitute finished articles for abstract exercises, 
and to appeal more and more to the interest, 
feeling and needs of the children. 








Editor’s Note—This is the fourth of a series of 
peeeee on “The Twentieth Century Village.’ 
he following have been published : 


** Good bo tee yA Roads,” . August 
**A Practical armhouse,”’ September 
‘Starting a Village Library,”’ October 


The next article will deal with “ The Sleeping- 
Rcom on the Farm.’ 


The Course of Study is Partly Elective 


A’ THE present time, a manual training 

school means, in nearly all cases, a high 
school. The older ones are only open to 
boys, but the newer ones in the West take in 
the girls as well. In some cases a manual 
training department has simply been added 
to the regular high school. The children 
enter at thirteen or fourteen, and remain for 
either three or four years. The course of 
study is broad, and in some of the Western 
schools is entirely or partly elective. In the 
East the course is generally limited to three 
years and is prescribed. 

In a typical school the day begins at nine 
and ends at half after two. It is divided 
into six periods of about fifty minutes each. 
Two periods are given to manual training 
proper—that is, to tool work in wood and 
metal, and one period each to drawing, lan- 
guage, mathematics aud science. In the 
matter of language, the manual training 
schools are rather weak, for it is impossible 
to offer as good work as in the English or 
Latin high school. The children get a lim- 
ited amount of English, and also take one 
foreign language, generally French or 
German. They also have history, literature 
and economics. In the other departments 
the work is usually very strong. The draw- 
ing is given every day, and is excellent. 
The mathematics are carried through plane 
trigonometry, and on the practical side offer 
the elements of surveying and bookkeeping. 
The science is nearly all laboratory work, 
and includes thorough and practical courses 
in biology, in physics, in chemistry, and in 
steam and electrical engineering. 


+ 
The Happiest Spot in the Training School 


HE greatest interest naturally centres in 
the manual departments. During the 
first year both boys and girls take joinery 
and wood-turning. They make all sorts of 
joints and all sorts of joinable and fittable 
things. They come to be very skillful. At 
the lathe they turn out balustrades, balls, 
rings, dumb-bells, Indian clubs and the like. 
The metal shops are somewhat noisier. The 
boys have one term at the vise, one term at 
the anvil, and another term in the foundry, 
moulding and casting. The girls omit the 
iron work, and dive deep into the mysteries 
of cookery and sewing. 

The second year in the wood-shop is spent 
in pattern making and wood carving. The 
so-called chip carving has recently been 
introduced to advantage. The patterns are 
geometrical and are cut in low relief. All 
sorts of carved articles are made. In the 
metal shops the vise work and smithing 
are extended, and ornamental iron work is 
added. The designs are made in the iree- 
hand drawing-room, and include many ambi- 
tious projects such as andirons, hearth furni- 
ture, standing lamps, candelabra and grilles. 
The girls take the wood carving, but for the 
rest must be content with the milder delights 
of more cookery and dressmaking. 


. 
The Work of the Third Year is Important 


URING the third year the work of the 
boys centres in the machine shop. 
They learn to turn cylinders and screw- 
threads, to plane metal surfaces smooth and 
true, to drill metal plates, and to shape and 
assemble the parts of small machines. 
Sometimes a class will construct a steam 
engine, a dynamo, or some other practical 
machine. The girls, meanwhile, have been 
learning to select material in market and 
dry-goods store, to cut out garments, and to 
do the hundred and one things included 
under the head of domestic science. 

What are the results? The most practical 
answer to this question is given by the 
records of the graduates. I found, for ex- 
ample, in my own school of three hundred 
boys, drawn from a great variety of homes, 
that after several years the graduates were 
about equally divided into three groups. 
One-third were at college or technical school; 
another third were employed in industrial 
pursuits, and the remaining third were busy 
with a variety of things, mostly creditable. 
The number of boys at college would make it 
seem that the manual training brought about 
at least an appreciation of wisdom; while the 
great variety in the occupation of the others, 
and the very few idle at any time, justify the 
claim that manual training does open many 
doors into the active life of the world. 

1 am led to believe that manual training, 
by enlarging a boy’s interests and outlook, 
not only helps him more surely to find his 
right vocation, but also tends to make that 
vocation one of nobleness and worth. And 
not only are these young fellows occupied, 
but they are also successful. As students, 


teachers, journalists, architects, engineers, 
electricians, draughtsmen, physicians and 


lawyers they are steadily making their way 
to the front, which is encouraging to those of 
us who believe in iearning by doing. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY VILLAGE 


A Series Not of Ideal Theories, But of Practical Suggestions “* ma nS © A 
uff f 4 - Community 


The Resuits in the Training School 
N THE school itself the results are equally | 


marked. The question of discipline is | 


almost wholly disposed of. Children who 
are properly occupied and who are well are 
never disorderly. Increased health is a 
natural consequence of the bodily exercise 
and good spirits, and this, together with 
the keener perception, makes the children 
quicker and brighter in their other studies. 

Manual training is no longer experimental. 
It has been tried and found good. This suc- 


cess has led to the thought of extending it | 


to all grades of schools. In some of the 
large cities this is already being done. The 
Russian system is hardly suitable for schools 
below the high-school grade, for the work is 
much too technical for young children. But 
sloyd is suitable for all grades, and even in 


the high school it has much to commend it | 


over the more formal Russian system. Both 
systems, in the hands of equally careful 
masters, may be made to yield a high degree 


of industrial skill, and in this respect neither | 


can claim superior bread-and-butter power. 
But, humanly, sloyd is the richer. 


~ 
Manual Training for Small Communities 


N ADAPTING manual training to smaller 
communities there are economical con- 
siderations that must be borne in mind. 


The full Russian system would be quite out | 
of the question, unless the school were a | 
large and well-supported high school. The 


equipment is expensive,the work is technical, 
and the total yearly cost of maintenance in 
city schools of about three hundred boys 
amounts to from seventy-five to a hundred 
dollars per boy. But I see no reason why a 
less elaborate scheme of manual training in 
wood and clay, such as sloyd, should not be 
introduced into every village school and 
even into every district school. 
best with small classes, is adapted quite as 
well for girls as boys, and finally is so indi- 
vidual that children of all ages may work 
together without disadvantage. A _ sloyd 
class should not exceed from twelve to 
twenty children. The cost of equipment 
may be made small or great. A sloyd work- 


bench with complete set of tools will cost | 


from eighteen to twenty-five dollars. A room 
equipped with twenty benches would there- 
fore cost from three hundred and sixty to 
five hundred dollars. This means best qual- 


It succeeds | 





ity. Such an equipment ought to last for | 


several generations. A Jess substantial outfit 
may be bought for half the amount. 


oJ 
The Cost of the School Would be Slight 


HE children always work for two periods | 


at atime. The same equipment would 
therefore accommodate three classes per day, 
or sixty children in all. If sloyd is only 


offered once a week the one room would | 


serve for three hundred children. This is 
better than nothing at all, but is far below 
the best. Twice or three times a week 
would be much better. 
could be well divided by allowing the classes 
to come twice one week and three times the 
next. The one room would then accommo- 
date one hundred and twenty children. At 
this rate the cost of equipment would only 
amount to three dollars per child. 

I only believe in manual training when it 
is well carried out. It is not worth while to 
introduce it experimentally. If a school can- 
not afford a suitable room, warm, light and 
attractive, and suitable equipment, the mat- 
ter had better be deferred. The same re- 
marks apply with even greater force to the 
teacher, for this is the element that counts 
most in the success of the school. In _ in- 


The five school days | 


capable hands manual training may become | 


the enemy rather than the friend of culture. 
y 
Where Trained Teachers May be Found 
T THE present time there is absolutely 
no excuse for the employment of un- 
trained teachers. There are colleges which 
have a special department for manual train- 
ing teachers. Mrs. Quincy Shaw has gener- 
ously established a free sloyd training school 
in Boston. Even the cost of going directly 
te Swede, to the principal training school 
of that untry, is well within the limits of 
a modest purse. Two courses of six weeks 
each are given in the winter and two in the 
summer. The cost for instruction and living 
is only sixteen dollars per course. With 
such facilities at hand any earnest person 
ought to be able to qualify himself as a 
trained teacher. The usual salary of such 
a teacher is from eight hundred to fifteen 
hundred dollars a year. Some of the most 
successful sloyd teachers are women. 

I hope I have made it clear that any village 
school of a hundred or more children, which 
is willing to devote a room to the purpose 
and can afford three hundred and sixty dol- 
lars for equipment, about eighty dollars for 
material, and say eight hundred dollars for 
a teacher, can introduce manual training at 
once. And the problem is quite as manage- 
able even in smaller schools. The trained 
teachers are entirely competent to teach any 
of the usual English branches, and some- 
times French or German or music as well. 
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We Have Furnished More Than 
Half a Million Homes 
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High-grade Furniture. 
at Factory Prices 
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LIBRARY Bookcase 

AND WRITING Desk, 

nh The happy combination 

makes It particularly de- 

sireble for anak 4 "4~ where economy of space 
is demanded ; also, it is just what the physician 
wantsin bis office, as the bookcase can be used for 
cabinet purposes, It is made with quarter-sawed 
oak front or in mahogany finish, each polished. 
The drop leaf is large, and there is ample pigeon- 
hole space inside. T he four drawers and the doors 
have cast-brass handles; the cases will hold about 
12% volumes. It is fifty-six inches high and fifty- 

five inches wide. For utility, attractiveness and 
general excellence this cannot be equaled for $18.50 


If goods are not as represented in 
our advertisements and catalogue, 
return them and your money will 


$2.75 


Fancy ArM Rock- 
Ek. The richness, 
massiveness and 
attractiveness 
make the rocker 
appropriate for the 
parlor, library or 
sitting-room. It is 
selected quarter- 

sawed oak, tinished 
in forest green or 
Flemish oak, and 
highiy polished 

The frame is extra 
heavy and strong; 
back broad, aud the 
embossed cobbler 
The usual price is 


—_ 

















seat wide and comfortable. 
$5.50; hence it is a bargain now. 


Free Handsomely illustrated catalogue of 
HOUSEHOLD Goons, CAKPETS, Stw- 
ING MACHINES, BICYCLES, OFFICE AND CHURCH 


FURNITURE sent srecen nopmeation. It contains 
thousands of articles which we retail at wholesale 
prices. Carpets, Draperies, Lamps, Dinner Sets, 
etc., shown in colors. People all over the world buy 
from it. Why? Becuuse it brings to them KIGHT 
FLOORS, EACH 205x180 FEET, of goods in 
compact form—3l4 pages—to select from. 


JOHN M. SMYTH CO. 
148, 150, 152, 154, 156, 158, 160, 162, 164, 160 
W. MADISON ST., CHICAGO 
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Largest Furniture House 
in the World 


Or 

















Published in Tue Lapres’ Hone Jounnat, March, 
‘97. My books contain hosts of others (96 designs 
included) with new and origiual feaiures, unique 
inveriors, iugie-nooks, cozy corners, etc. 

190 Studies of homes costing mostly from 81500 to ye . $1.00 

80 Studies of Cottages cost! y he to build less than $1500, Ml 
Booklet of 16 examples (floor plans, sizes, ete., in ali beoks), 10 


W. J. KEITH, ARCHITECT, 438 Lum. Ex., Minneapol!s, Minn, 


“Grand Rapids Furniture” 


Helps to Make Attractive tiomes 
and if purchased in Graud Rapids 
where we have about 20,000 samples 
to select from, it means beautiful 
high-grade furniture at the uaual 
cost of inferior stuff, act asx 
special buying agent, au if 
you are furnishing a home (or waut 
something nice for Christmas) write 
me your wants as defiuitely a» pox- 
sible, and I will send you special 
cuts of latest styles at prices that 
are absolute bargains. 

My book—* INSIDE MODERN 
HOMES” —is filled with photos of 
artistic rooms with their color sebemes 
and a host of original ideas that will 
greatly assist you if you wish beautiful rooms at least expense. It’s 81.00, 
postpaid,and your money back if you are not well pleased, Sample pages free. 
A. LINN MURRAY, Designer and Furaisher, Grand Kapids, Nich. 


DESIGNS Artistic 
Homes 


36 t-page book, size6x9in. D5¢« 
32 New Artistic Churches, 2ie 
32 Houses, $1200 two $1500, be 
32 Moderate Cost Houses, Ze 
32 Cheap Frame Cottages, 25e 
HERBERT C. CHIVERS 
ARCHITECT 
Wainwright Bidg., St. Lovis, Mo. 


Baker s Bedside Table 


A Great Comfort for the Sick 


Does not touch the bed 
Adjustable for serving meals, 
or for reading, writing, et. 
Neatly made of strong steel 
tubing and handsomely fin- 
ished in four different styles. 


An Ideal Christmas Gift 


Prices range from $4.00 to $7.00. 
Freight Prepaid east of Mixsouri 
River and north of North Carolina 
Intwresting Booklet, giving fal! 
description and prices, mailed free. 


THE BAKER & SONS CO. 
Kendallville, Ind. 




































SEATS ONE CAN 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


MAKE AT HOME 


By Frank S. Guild 


DFAWINGS BY THE AUTHOR 


JHE seats illustrated on this page 
may be easily produced, and being 
developed from inexpensive ma- 
terials they are especially adapted 
to those who in furnishing are 
obliged to con- 
sider the expense. 

The hall seat in 
Illustration No. 1 
is made of white 
pine stained a 
dark olive green. 
The posts and 
cross-bars are 
three inches 
square, and the 
seat is two and 
one-half inches in 
thickness. It is 
built perfectly 
plain. At the 
back and in the 
ends clothesline 
is woven in and 
out and stained to 
match the wood- 
work. The arm 
pieces are sections 
of heavy hoops 


















BE ae: triple seat in Illustration No. 2 is made 
of barrels cut to a proper height, placed 
side by side and nailed together, with seat 


TETE-A-TETE seat is shown in IIlus- 
tration No. 4. The outline sketch shows 
the construction. Round cushions are made 


to fit the seats, and the entire frame is draped 
with cretonne of a pretty pattern. 















































ILLUSTRATION NO. } 
ODD seat is 


AN 
pictured in 


Illustration No. 5 
Three broomsticks 
are screwed to a 
milking-stool and 
joined with barrel 
hoops. A cushion, 
covered with den- 
im, is strapped on 


i) 


ee 


— — th 
te  e 


i 
a ee 


to the seat. A 
piece of denim is 
also tacked on at 


the back, as a pro- 
tection. The wood- 
work is stained 
or it may be 
painted, as desired. 

















ILLUSTRATION No. 6 


HE seat shown in Illustration No. 7 may be 
built of pine. A carpenter may easily 
construct this from the illustration. He 
should be instructed to make it of ample size 
so that it may be useful. The seat board is 


ILLUSTRATION 


made to swing up on a 
hinge, and the box be- 
neath is a useful catch-all. 


The whole is covered 


Ostermoor & Co. 
wish to mail to you 
without charge 


‘The Test of 


Its purpose is to prevent you 


a very handsome 


Time.’ 


book, 


’ 


from ever buying an- 


other hair mattress. 
It will show you that 
the use of. hair is out 


ee of date, 





unsanitary, 
TRADE- 
MAKK 


comparatively uncom- 
fortable, and outrageously expensive. It 
will convince you, with no financial risk, 
that there is only one for you to buy— 


The Ostermoor 


Patent Elastic 15 
Felt Mattress, . 


Size, 4 feet 6 inches by 6 feet 3 inches, or 
any other size you desire. If made in two 
parts, 50 cents extra. Express charges pre- 
paid anywhere—and back, if it does not suit. 


Thirty Nights’ Free Trial 


Sieep on it for a month, and if it isn’t all 
you have hoped for in the way of a mat- 
tress; if you don’t believe it to be the equal 


| in cleanliness, durability and comfort of any 


$50 hair mattress ever made, you can get 
your money back by return mail—‘ no ques- 
tions asked.”’ 
HECK ER-JON ES-J EWELL MILLING Co.,New York City, 
EUGENE JONES, President, 
207 Produce Exchange, April 28, 1807. 
MESSRS. OSTERMOOR & CO, 

We still have in use -nattresses bought of you some 
ten years since, and they have stood most admirably 
the test of time, and we have found them to be all that 
you have claimed for them—everlasting elasticity, 
marked durability, equal if not better than the best 
hair mattresses. They have proved most satisfactory 
in every respect. 

Yours very truly, 
EUGENE JONES. 
Not For Sale at Stores Anywhere 

Wretched imitations are offered by unserupulous 

dealers—our name and guarantee is on every mattress. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 117 Elizabeth St., New York 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches, 
, 


Send for our book, ‘Church Cushions.” 


Better Than Leather! — 


PANTASOTE 


WATERPROOF—GREASEPROOF—STAINPROOF 


Looks exactly like leather and costs half as much 


Unlike the common 
imitations of leather, 































with large-figured denim. | PanrasorE does 
and back as shown in the outline sketch. The edges of the board | not rot, peel or 
The whole is draped with cretonne. Three are finished with gimp put | crack: contains 
cushions, covered with the same material, are on with brass-headed | no rubber, cel 
made to fit the barrel tops. A grille at the nails. Castors shovld be | Julose or other 
put upon this chair for | dangerously 
i’ ease in moving. inflam- 
+A + mable 
hs sub- 
j HE small settee shown | stances, 
7) in Illustration No. 8 | and is 
A is used in a novel way. | yot af 
" The legs are removed and | fected 
ps it is suspended from the | py 
Y ceiling on small steel | feat, 
chains that run through | cold or 
cli- 
Ae mate. 
2. *; Made 


pe in stand . 
a) -*, ard colors, plain or figured 











Enough to cover a dining-chair seat or fooistvol 
sent for 25c. in stamps 
SAMPLE 


ILLUSTRATION NO. 4 


15x5 inches 


HV ULh cy |] .. f FREE if you inclose 
— st A’ OLD chair Sample Free! Zc. stamp for postuge. 
UU may be util- CAUTION—T here are worthiess and dangerous imita- 
Woy ized as : suggested tions. “Pantasote” is stamped on all genuine govds. 
in Illustration THE PANTASOTE COMPANY 
No. 6. Take out the old seat and 29 Broadway, Dept. B. NEW YORK CITY 





back and weave in ordinary skirt 
braid of contrasting colors. Red 
and black braid 
on a black chair 
is very effective. 
The weaving is not 
difficult. Tack the 
braid at one 
ner of the seat and 
carry it across and 
around the opposite 
bar underneath and 
back from side to 
side, keeping it 
close and tight as 
























cor- 







ees. oN 
> i 


ILLUSTRATION NO. 3 





The Globe Scrap-Book 


it is wound on. 
back is made from a long hoop, sprung After the seat is Wanted in every home or office. Every man, and 
from end to end, with dowels for spindles. covered by the almost every woman, wants this device for keeping 


clippings, private papers, pictures, etc. The best for its 
purpose. Contains twenty heavy manila—6 in. by 
1144 in.—numbered envelopes, with index. Envelopes 
held by safe and quick safety-pin fastener, making them 
instantly removable, exchanged or added to. Extra 


braid of one color 
running from side 
to side, weave the 


This grilie may be gilded or stained to 
harmonize in color with the cretonne. 
A circular seat is shown in Illustration 


ILLUSTRATION No. 8 


Fine cloth-covered board 


No. 3- The outline sketch gives construc- 
tion of framework. A barrel in the centre 
forms a support for the back and serves as 
@ pedestal for a plant or statuette 





other color in from 
front to back. The 
back of the chair is 
made the same way. 


ILLUSTRATION NO. 5 


holes bored in the seat outside of the arms. 
With plenty of cushions this seat will afford 
the children much pleasure when the season 
for outdoor sports is past. 


| sides; morocco leather, gold-embossed back 


| THE GLOBE COMPANY, 


envelopes, $3.00 a hundred. 


aud corners. Suitable for a library. An $? 00 
Appropriate Christmas Present. By mail, . 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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HEART TO HEART TALKS 


2 T HAS occurred to me to say that 
it would be a good thing for 
families to form themselves into 
Circles of The Kifg’s Daughters 
with the purpose of showing kind- 
ness at home. There is much 
unkindness in many homes which 
comes from simple selfishness. 
The cry is still in my ears that came to me 
only a few days ago from a young girl who 
will never see her mother again on earth, 
She begged me, almost commanded me, to 
write to the young girls who read the 
JOURNAL to warn them to be kind to their 
mothers. She said, ‘‘I killed my mother! 
and I was a member of the church and 
belonged to many societies, and was consid- 
ered a model girl. 1 was always on hand to 
help in any way I could in every effort in the 
church to raise money for charitabie pur- 
poses. I was always at work outside, but I did 
not help my mother at home. I have often 
heard people congratulate her upon having 
such a perfect daughter. She never com- 
plained, but worked very hard—too hard; and 
when the fever came the doctor said she had 
no strength to cope with the disease. She 
had overworked herself and so she died, and 
I can never see her again and ask her to let 
me help her, and tell her that I love her.”’ 


sy 
Let Us Revive the Good Old Ways 


MAY forget many of the thousands of letters 
that come to me, but never shall I forget 
that young girl’s letter. ‘‘ Oh, | killed my 
mother!’’ She begged for any comfort I 
could give her, so I told her that she would 
see her mother again, and would have a 
chance to ask for forgiveness, for that was 
what she wanted. But I would be untrue if 
I did not grant her request: ‘‘ Tell the girls 
to be kind first totheir own mothers. I never 
want any girl to suffer as I am suffering.’’ I 
know how old-fashioned this sounds, but we 
want a revival of some of the old fashions, and 
lam glad I belong to an Order which says 
mother first, home first—not church first, but 
the family first. 

There is a lack of affection or a lack of 
showing affection on the part of parents and 
children that astonishes me. I know men 
to-day who cannot remember when their own 
mothers kissed them. I know not how to 
express my indignation at such mothers; they 
are not worthy the name. But I also know 
fathers who never kiss their children, and I 
say without any hesitation that by their lack 
of expressed love they give their children 
a poor chance of ever knowing ‘‘ God the 
Father’’; for we need human love as a 
ladder to step up to the divine. There isa 
reckoning day coming. If you have never 
read ‘‘ Jessica’s First Prayer’’ send to the 
Tract Society for it; it will cost you only a 
few pennies, and you will never forget it. 

I am sometimes asked how I account for 
the absence of religion, of faith in families 
where fathers and mothers are both religious. 
I do not like the word ‘‘ religiousness ’’ as well 
as I do the word “ spirituality.’’ I should 
not care to have grace asked at the table if 
that were the only grace displayed. I think 
some religious fathers that I have known 
would have driven me from church instead 
of holding me to it. The worst thing that 
can come into a family, in my opinion, is 
good talking and bad acting. What we want 
in families is a climate: an environment of 
spirit, where whatsoever is lovely is all 
around, in the atmosphere as it were, not so 
much in the letter as in the spirit. The 
Order of The King’s Daughters, as I have said 
before, must not forget its work in the home 
while doing its work in the outside world. 


Ss 
We Want Love More Than Texts 


WAS present at a meeting of a circle of 
friends a short time ago when one proposed 
that, as we were about to part, we should 
give each other a text from Scripture. The 
daughter of one of the ladies was at the table, 
and the mother asked, ‘‘ Have you one to 
give?’’ She replied, ‘‘I have no text to 
give, but I give my love.’’ For the moment 
all of the Scriptures seemed only love. She 
had given the whole. It is not texts we want 
so much as love. There is nothing more 
clearly taught in our Biblesthan this: ‘‘ Love 
is the fulfilling of the law.’’ I was brought 
up in an atmosphere of love; I lived in it, I 
live in it still, and I do not know where 
I should be without this environment. So 
I have charity and love and hope for those 
who have not had such an environment. 
They will have it. This life is a very small 
part of the journey we have started on. 

I am in receipt of letters from friends 
who tell me they had no idea that little chii- 
dren could come into the Order of The 
King’s Daughters. They have surprised me, 
because I have written so much of the interest 
some young mothers have had in putting 
the badges on their little children. 





Children Who Wear the Purple Ribbon 


HAVE the deepest sympathy and the 
greatest affection for the young mother 
who puts the bit of purple ribbon on the 
white dress of her baby; it is a recognition of 
the Maker and Saviour of the child. In after 
years the memory of that consecration of the 
Young child will be a source of joy to that 
mother which nothing can take the place of, 
and then as the child grows old enough to 
understand—and they can understand what 
the name means even while very young. 
When I see, as I cannot help seeing, how 
mothers are training their children in selfish- 
ness—training young daughters in every art, 
how to make themselves attractive to young 
men, and sowing the seeds of unhappiness 
for themselves—I! think how all might have 
been prevented by true mothers who in some 
way would have given the daughters from 
early childhood the correct meaning of life: 
sincerity, truth, nobility, service for others 
‘*In His Name,’’ recognizing that love and 
goodness is the only real life. 


+; 
Form All the Children You Can Into Circles 


O I SAY more emphatically than ever, take 
your own children, take your Sunday- 
school children, and form them into Circles; 
let them be members of the Order, and send 
to 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City, for any 
information you may need. Think of the 
pleasure you can give your own little 
daughter by letting her have her young 
friends come to her home to form a Circle, 
she being the President, under your super- 
vision and guidance. Think how much you 
can do, not only for your own child but for 
other children, by directing them in their 
unselfish work for other less-favored children. 
If the children’s hospitals all over this 
country could tell what the favored children 
have done for them-——making scrap-books for 
them, etc.—what a story could be told! 

I helped to form a Circle in the White 
Mountains last summer, and suggested call- 
ing it ‘‘ The Brightening Circle.’’ I had not 
happened to hear that name before. I love 
to think of the children shut in by the great 
mountains during the long winter, meeting 
together, and thus brightening their own lives 
as well as brightening the lives of others. 


+ 
One Little Girl Who Conquered Her Fault 


REMEMBER one practical mother telling 
me about her .little daughter who had 
joined the Order. Her mother asked her 
what work she was going to do ‘‘In His 
Name.’’ She would not tell, but said she 
knew. This little daughter had one decided 
fault, and everything the mother could do to 
break the habit of carelessness in keeping 
her room and her clothes in order she had 
done. She had even offered the child 
money—so much a week to keep her room 
tidy and her clothes in order—but nothing 
availed. Her mother would go in at night 
after the daughter was asleep and find her 
clothes all in a heap on the floor. Her care- 
lessness had become a real trial to her 
mother, for she saw in the future a careless 
woman and much unhappiness for others. 
After the child joined the Order she asked 
her mother if she would please not go into 
her room for a few days. The mother 
granted the request, wondering what new 
idea had seized the child. After a few days 
the little girl invited her mother to come in 
to see her room, and she opened the drawers, 
opened the closets, and, sure enough, all was 
in perfect order. She had fought the battle, 
and her mother told me, a year after, that 
she had never since that day seen in her 
child’s room the slightest disorder. A place 
for everything and everything in its place 
was the work she had chosen for her work 
as a daughter of the King. And the habits of 
neatness she learned then were never broken; 
she became one of the neatest of women. 


to 
Talk to the Children About Christmas 


RYT I started to talk to you about your 
Sunday-school class. You want to in- 
crease the interest of your class, and this Order 
comes in as something new. The badge has 
its power, and though there may perhaps not 
be any new work done yet, nevertheless a 
new life comes’ unto the old routine. The 
children have a purpose in studying their 
lessons; it is connected with the badge they 
wear, which means that anything we do we 
do for love of Him. You will see a new 
interest, a new life in your scholars; I know 
it, for I have tried it. There will also be a 
new interest as you think of the coming fes- 
tival, and it will not be so much ‘‘ What shall 
I get for Christmas?’’ but ‘‘ What can I give 
at Christmas?’’ for the happiness must ever 
be more in the giving than in the getting. 
You cannot begin too early to train your 
scholars in the way of thinking of, and loving, 
and caring, and doing for others. Let them 
begin this year and make as many people 
happy at Christmas time as they can. 


Wearing the Cross to Overcome Faults 


WELL remember the face of a beautiful 
woman, who came up to me aftera “‘talk”’ 
in one of our cities to young girls and young 
women, many of them from hoarding-schools. 
I wanted them to wear the cross, to overcome 
some one fault they were conscious of—love 
of idle gossip, unkind criticism, pride in 
some special form, quick tempers, etc.—and 
then gave them names for any little Circle 
they might form of even two or three that 
wanted to overcome some fault on just the 
line where their weakness lay. 

In boarding-schools where I have formed 
Circles for just the purpose of cultivation of 
Christian character (their work was per- 
fecting themselves in their lessons), teachers 
have told me afterward that the climate of 
the school had been changed, and the teachers 
had reaped the benefit of ‘‘ The Kindly 
Circle,’’ ‘‘ The Courteous Circle,’’ etc. 


Let Us Get Into the Spirit of Christmas 


N ANOTHER month Christmas will be 
here. This means that we must get into 
the spirit of Christmas. What is the spirit 
of Christmas? Oh! simply the spirit of 
giving. Someof you will say, ‘‘ lam always 
in the spirit, but, alas! I lack the means to 
give.’’ Oh, no! that is a mistake; every 
one can give; no one is so poor that she can 
give nothing, and I believe we can all give 
much more than we think. I have just heard 
of a young woman who expected to go to a 
foreign land as a missionary, but she became 
lame from some cause, and her hearing 
became defective, so she made up her mind 
that some one else should be helped to go by 
the efforts she would make. It would make 
a book to write the history of that young 
woman since that time. ,She has kept at 
work, until now her receipts from all the 
things she started amount to eight hundred 
dollars a year, and she expects to reach one 
thousand dollars. 
We learn to do by doing. Do not take 
the time in dreaming what you would like to 
do, but begin at once to do something. 


. 
Ways of Earning Money for Good Works 


OTHING interests me more than the inge- 
nuity the Daughters display in earning 
money to carry on their work. I visited an 
Eastern city lately, where is found what is 
called ‘‘ The King’s Daughters’ Home.’’ The 
Circles in that city have rented a large, fine 
house, furnished it, and are keeping it open 
for the use of young girls who need homes. 
There are girls who are out of situations 
sometimes, and they can go there without a 
cent of money and stay till they can get 
situations. The table is most generous, and 
many girls who are in the shops prefer to go 
there to get their luncheon, as it is much 
cheaper there than they could get it anywhere 
else, and much better. One of the managers 
told me they did not make any money; their 
sole aim was to help young girls. 

The city I speak of, Bangor, Maine, is a 
railroad centre, with so many trains going in 
different directions that mistakes are often 
made, and young girls have to wait over night 
for their trains. The police know all about 
‘The King’s Daughters’ Home’’ and send 
them there, and the matron, who is a real 
mother, sees that they are put on the right 
trains the next morning. I was amazed at 
the good these Circles were doing. Every 
week the sum that they have promised toward 
the running expenses of the home is paid 
regularly, and if at any time extra money is 
needed the Circles are notified and they are 
always ready to get up a lawn party, if it is 
summer-time, or a musicale, or some other 
pleasant entertainment, if it is winter, to 
meet the need. Why should not this home 
be duplicated in every city of our Union? 


<y 
How We May All Prepare for Christmas 


Sw I started to tell you how to prepare for 

Christmas, and am at my old trick of 
“rambling.’’ I cannot help indulging myself, 
just for a moment, in thinking how happy all 
would be this month if they would just set 
themselves to thinking of making some one 
else happy; I mean outside of the family as 
well as inside. What should we do without 


the women and men who devote themselves to | 


helping the unfortunate and needy? All the 
grand enterprises must be helped by the little 
streams that come pouring in at Christmas 
time. Do not think that you can do nothing 
because you can do but little; help just 
a little. Think of the little children in 
tenement houses, and of the poor and sick 
and lonely everywhere, and try to make 
Christmas a real holiday for them as well as 
for your own dear ones. But, after all, what 
we need is the spirit of giving, for Love will 
find a way! I wish we could come to some- 
thing more simple in the way of giving in 
our families—more sentiment and fewer 
expensive gifts. All the pleasure we might 
have is sacrificed by this strain to do more 
than we are abletodo. I believe that Christ- 
mas has come to be a time to be dreaded by 
many because of what we say is ‘‘ expected ’’ 
of us. Why not own ourselves, and do only 
what we know we can properly do? 


a 
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Why So Many 
Eminent Persons 
are Willing to 
Make Records 
Exclusively for the 




























Fram oplone 


ZON-O-PHONE 


| Because in distinctness, volume and 
carrying power it is so manifestly su- 
perior to all other Talking Machines as 
to be in a class entirely by itself. Above 
all, it does not distor’ or caricature the 
Voice. 

It is the only process by which an 
IN DESTRUC IBLE ‘Taiking or Musi- 
cal Record can be made—not merely 
for a day, but for future generations. 

It has never brought discredit upon 
itself by amateur or fraudulent records 
~all its records being made in our own 
laboratories, by experts, from actual 
performances by the most celebrated 
artists, public speakers, etc., KACH OF 
WHOM HAS SIGNED HIS OR HER NAMF, 
WHICH APPEARS ON THE RECORD As 
PROOF OF ITS AUTHENTICITY. 

These are reasons why iT Is CONSID- 
|} ERED A PRIVILEGE to be included 
among those who, through the Im- 


prov Gram-o-phone (Zon-o-phone), 
are furnishing the most delightful and 
widely varied HIGH-CLASS ENTER- 


TAINMENT to THOUSANDS OF FAMI- 
LIES IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 
and FOR ALL COMING TIME. 







to subscribers to 
The Ladies’ Home 
~~ 4 Journal who wish to purchase on 
the installment plan: 


J Special Offer 


‘To subscribers to Tor LApies’ Home 
JOUBNAL the Improved Gram-o-phone 
(Zon-o-phone) will, for a short time, be 
sold ON THE INSTALLMENT PLAN 
$.00 cash, $8.00 a month for seven 
months. Money refunde less ex 
press charges, if not satisiaetury and 
returned immediately. 


| Price, $25.00. Records, 50 cts. 
For further information, address 
National Gram-o-phone Co. 


| 874 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


4 Suerman, C1 & Co., San Francisco 








Its a Jewel 


What’s a Jewel? 


The Jewel 
Catalogue 


FULL OF JEWELS 


You can have th 
Have it free; 
For a Christmas 

Jubilee. 
*?-¢ 


Button Hook, No. 1185. 
Nail File, No. 1186. 
Sterling Silver, actual 
size. 35 cents each; 
65 cents for pair, by 
mail, postpaid, 
ee 


If you don’t want this 
hook or file, you do 
want the Jewel Cata- 
logue—it’s packed 
full of gold and silver 
novelties for Christ- 
mas. Every family 
in the broad land 
should have the L99 
edition—mailed free. 
Send your name. 


F. W. SIM & CO. 


Manufacturing Jewelers 


245 River St., Troy, N.Y. 




















Between You and Your Shoes 
only the Best Feeling should exist 


Let nothing come between them except 


“tay A.” 
rast HOSIERY 814ck 


The Best Feeling The Best Looking 
The Best Wearing 


LORD & TAYLOR, OS vor 
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FsAIR HELD AT THE OPENING OF THE PARISH HOUSE OF ST. 


OVEMBER 

is usually 
selected for the 
church fair 
and social, and 
the suggestions 
given on this 
page, all of 
which have been 
found profita- 
ble, may prove 
useful to many 
of our readers. 
An easily 
made cover for 
a magazine may 
be made as fol- 
lows: Take for the back cover a piece of stiff 
cardboard an inch wider and half an inch 
longer than the magazine. Make the perfora- 
tions through which to run the ribbons. The 
front cover is made with a hinge which re 
quires a piece of cardboard as long as the back, 
but three-quarters of an inch narrower, and 
a strip of the same length five-eighths of an 
inch wide. Place these parallel one-eighth 
of an inch apart and glue over them a piece 
of stout muslin. To this should fasten the 
design intended for the cover. Over this 
glue a similar strip and a mat of rough sur 
face paper or cardboard. The name of the 
magazine may be drawn or painted. Make 
the perforations in the strip opposite to those 
in the back. Sew two small brass rings to 





A MAGAZINE COVER 


DECORATED FOR CANTATA “ UNDER THE PALMS,” 


each magazine, so that they will be in line 
with the spaces between the perforations 
when the magazine is between the covers. 
Run the ribbons through the perforations and 
rings, making bows both back and front. 
Bessy CuRTIS BuRT. 





‘ CHURCH Fair, LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS 


side 


unfortunate, 
tiest stall 








ACH space lettered in the plan of the fair 
held at Millburn, 
separate stall, 


HOUSTON, MAINE 


served, is quite 
easily seen by 
looking through 
K (Arbor Day 
stall). K (Arbor 
Day ) is,of course, 
the main feature 
of the photo 
graph. 

Much of the 
attraction was 
due to the color 
ing .n the decora 
tions of the stalls. 
The enterprise 
was very success- 
ful from a money 
point of view, and 
the success was 
attributable as 
much to the di- 
versity of tastes 
to which it ca 
tered, as to its 
attractiveness. 


STEPHEN’S CHURCH, MILLBURN, NEW JERSEY 


approachable on three sides. 
The design of each stall, and its decoration, 
was appropriate to the aay designated. 
of the sialls the decorations of the room 


sequent use of the 


a room in which a 


hibition was held. 


as this was probably 
in the fair. 
C, which was a thatched 
when one knows 
thatched roof is plainly to be seen. 
are easily distinguishable in 

graph. A (the kitchen) was hidden 
curtain, but B (Thanksgiving J 
Thanksgiving dinner and other meals were 


what 


JOURNAL 


“7 E doll in the 
companying 
1ilustration was 
designed to cover 
an ordinary medi 
cine bottle which 
was for a time 
necessarily kept 
on the bureau in 
achild’s bedroom. 
It was cut froma 
foundation of thin 
cardboard and 
was made six inches high and seven inches 
across. The head and arms were purchased 
at a toy store. The head was pasted to the 
body; the arms were covered with sleeves of 
thin silk and sewed to the shoulders. The 
dress, of the silk, was gathered in at the neck 
and sewed in 
place. The sash 
was of narrow 
ribbon. The 
edges of the dress 
were turned over 
the foundation 
at each side and 
pasted smoothly 
on the wrong 
side. A piece of 
paper was pasted 
over the back. 
The ends of the 
skirt were pasted 
in the back and 
the doll placed 
over the bottle. The fan, which indicated the 
time when the medicine was to be taken, was 
made of cardboard with the hours plainly 
marked on the edge, and designated with a 
pointer of black paper. 
Bessy CuRTIS BurRT. 





MEDICINE BOTTLE COVER 





A LACE FRAME 































AN UMBRELLA FAIR HELD AT WEST HADLEY, MASSACHUSETTS 





Bie founda 

tion of the A B 
lace frame in . 
accompanying ~ | 
illustration is C J F 
of ping wood. _ 
Give the frame 
a thick coating K 


of white glue, E H 


and while still 









































wet apply the aT 
lace. Mitre the 
corners, match OS fe Mn, 


ing the pattern Entrance Hall 
carefully. The a ; 4 


frame should — 
then be allowed -—— 
to dry for at a 























least twenty PLAN FOR FAIR AT MILLBURN, 
four hours, New JERSEY 

after which it 

is ready for two coats of enamel. The first 


coat must be thoroughly dry before putting 

on the second. The more prominent parts 

should then be touched up with gold paint. 
BEssy CURTIS BUR’ 








_ CHURCH OF OUR MOTHER OF SORROWS, PHILADELPHIA 


There ts no Kodak but thé Eastman Kodak. 


$10 


The Embodiment of Photographic 
Utility and Daintiness is to be 
found in the 


Folding 
Pocket Kodak 


Only 1% inches in thickness when 
closed, yet takes pictures 244 x 34 inches 
Fitted with the finest achromatic lens, 
improved shutter, which is always set, 





two finders and set of three stops. 

Made of aluminum, covered with finest 
grain leather. Loads in Daylight with 
our light-proof film cartridges. 

Winter Kedaking is made delightful 
by the pictures of the family group at the 
Thanksgiving table and at the Christmas 
tree ; by flash-lights of one’s friends taken 
in the long evenings of the holiday 
season, pictures which have an ever in- 
creasing value to their owner as the years 
go by. And out-of-doors the amateur 
photographer captures Nature in her 
sterner moods-—-secures pictures that are 
delightfully different from those of the 
summer landscape, finding that the snow- 
clad hills and leafless trees offer as many 
opportunities for artistic work as do the 
gentler scenes of summer. 


KODAKS, $5.00 to $35.00 


Catalogues free at agencies or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 














STERLING SILVER ‘NOVELTIES 





A. Glass Pungent .$.75'1. Emery. .. .$ .26 
B. Knife,2blades. .50 J. Lead Pencil. . 25 
C. Ball Links, pair .35 K. Tie Holder . . 0 
D. Links, heavy, ». 75 L. Searf Pin. ¢ AD 
E. Brooch. . 0) M. Bonbon Box . 1.00 
F. Lorgnette ( ‘hain .75 N. Mustache Comb 25 
G. Match Box . . 1.00 O. Darner. ... 50 
H. Bonbon Spoon. .50 P. Stamp Box . .~ .75 


Prepaid by mail on receipt of price. 
Write for our new Catalogue of Jewelry and 
Silverware; thousands of illustrations 


S. KIND & SON, ana Silversmiths 


928 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


D.PINAUDS 


New Quintessences 


Violette Reine 
French Carnation Pink 
Royal New-Mown Hay 
Royal White Rose 


One drop of these new exquisite per- 
fumes diffuses the fragrance of freshly- 
cut flowers. Sold everywhere, or, upon 
receipt of $1.50, we will send you a 
full-size bottle 


ED. PINAUD’S IMPORTATION OFFICE 


46 D, East 14th Street, New York 
7 WOM 
Go“, 




















CELE 


Ladies’ Turkish Slippers 


Made of fine Turkish leather, embroidered ; with 
handsome silk pompons. Sizes 1 to 8 Red, yel- 
low, black, brown, blue and pink. 50 cents a pair; 
postage 6 cents extra. 

A. A. VANTINE & CO. 
877 and 879 Broadway, New York 
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WINTER VEGETABLES 


MADE ATTRACTIVE 
By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 
NEW COOKING LESSONS: NUMBER TEN 


bad housekeeping more quickly 
than the dressing of winter vege- 
tables—in fact, it is vegetable 
cookery that proclaims. the 
knowledge of the cook. White 
turnips, which are so sightly when properly 
cooked, are made unattractive when mashed 
and turned into an ordinary dish. Cabbage, 
one of the most delightful of all the vege- 
tables under the hands of a trained cook, may 
be served in a dozen different ways. In the 
hands of an ordinary woman it not only pro- 
claims its cooking for squares around, but 
loses its color, has its woody fibre hardened, 
and is changed from an easily digested, sightly 
vegetable into the most unpalatable and un- 
wholesome dish. When one notices an odor 
from boiling cabbage the cabbage had 
better be thrown away; it certainly has lost 
its flavor. All green vegetables should be 
cooked in boiling salted water, and served 
as soon after cooking as possible. 


+. 
Vegetables Which are Used in Winter 


HE winter green vegetables are celery, 
onions, cabbage, spinach, Brussels 
sprouts and kale. The white or dried vege- 
tables, such as potatoes, and the roots, beets, 
parsnips, carrots, salsify, and peas, lentils and 
dried beans, should be cooked in unsalted 
boiling water. It is a well-known fact that 
the vegetables containing casein, such as split 
peas, lentils and beans, do not become tender 
when boiled in hard or salt water. The 
solvent power of pure soft water has a marked 
effect upon all vegetables, consequently the 
summer vegetables, those which are young 
and green, should be cooked also in salt water 
to preserve their color and shape. Onions, 
if boiled in pure soft water, are almost taste- 
less, and all the after-salting will not restore 
the sweet saline taste and the aroma which 
they possess when boiled in salt water. If 
the winter vegetables become dry and wilted 
soak them in cold water before cooking. Do 
not add salt, as it toughens the fibre. The 
dried vegetables, peas, beans and lentils, 
must be soaked over night in pure cold water. 
These belong to the nitrogenous foods. They 
contain quite as much carbon (heat and force 
iood) as meat, and almost double the amount 
of nitrogen (muscle-making food). 


+. 


Delicate Dishes for Cabbage Lovers 
O COOK lady’s cabbage remove the out- 
side leaves from a good, hard head of 
cabbage, cut it into halves, then into quarters 
and chop rather fine. Throw it into boiling 
salted water, allow the water to come quickly 
to boiling point, then place the kettle, un- 
covered, where it will simmer, not boil, for 
twenty minutes. Drain; return the cabbage 
to the kettle; add to each quart of the cooked 
cabbage (which you can easily measure with 
the eye) a tablespoonful cf butter, half a 
cupful of milk or cream, and a quarter of a 
teaspoonful of pepper. Stir until it reaches 
the boiling point, and serve at once. 

A very pretty and palatable dish may be 
made by cutting the cabbage into eighths; 
throw these into boiling salted water, and 
bring to the boiling point; simmer, never 
boil, until the cabbage is transparent and 
white; this will take about thirty minutes. 
Drain; arrange on a round dish, one piece 
overlapping the other. Pour over half a pint 
of cream sauce, dus lightly with finely 
chopped parsley, and serve at once. 


oo 
Cold Slaw to Serve as a Relish 


O MAKE cold slaw, shred fine sufficient 
crisp cabbage to make one quart. Beat 
one egg slightly; add a gill of sour cream, and 
stir over the fire until thick and smooth. Do 
not allow it to curdle. Put four tablespoon- 
fuls of vinegar, a slice of onion, a bay leaf 
and a tablespoonful of chopped celery tops in 
a saucepan over the fire. Boil a moment, 
cool and strain into the egg mixture. 
Sprinkle over the cabbage a teaspoonful of 
salt, a quarter of a teaspoonful of pepper, and 
then pour over the dressing. Mix thoroughly, 
dish and stand aside to cool. Sweet milk 
with a tablespoonful of butter or olive oil 
may be substituted for sour cream. 








Editor’s Note—Mrs. Rorer’s new series. of 
Cooking Lessons, which began in the Journal of 
Feb-uary last, will continue throughout the year. 
The lessons which have been given thus far are: 


The Apple in Thirty-Five Ways, February 
Cooking for the Sick and Convalescent, March 
Proper king for the Nursery, . April 
Strawberries in Thirty Ways, . , ay 
Thirty Soups Without Meat, . - june 
Forty Kinds of Summer Sandwiches, July 
Foods of the Woods, . ‘ ° August 
Pickling and Canning for Winter, September 
Twenty-five Desserts for Every 


stomach October 


The subject of Mrs. Rorer’s next Cooking Lesson, 
which will oupens inthe December issue, will be 
** Christmas Dainties on the Chafing-Dish.”’ 


To Prepare a Palatable Stuffed Cabbage 

TUFFED cabbage makes an exceedingly 
sightly and palatable dish for luncheon 

and may take the place of meat. If stuffed 
with rice it may be served as an entrée fol- 
lowing the soup, or as a vegetable course fol- 
‘lowing the meat. Select a very soft head of 
cabbage or Savoy; scald until the leaves 
lose their crispness that they may be handled 
without breaking. Open the head to the 
very centre. Have ready a cup of rice that 
has been cooked ten minutes in boiling 
water; add to the rice a teaspoonful of salt, 
and, if you like, you may mix with it a cup- 
ful of cold cooked meat chopped fine. Puta 
teaspoonful of this in the centre of the cab- 
bage, fold over the first little leaves, then 
another layer of this mixture over these 
leaves, and fold over a second set, and so 
continue stuffing the cabbage between each 
layer of leaves until you have the head back 
to its original shape. Tie in a piece of 
cheesecloth; throw into a kettle of boiling 
salted water, and simmer gently for one 


hour. Remove the cheesecloth, drain, dish, 
and pour over it a pint of cream sauce. 


Egyptian Rolls Served With Sauce 


MONG the attractive, odd and nutritious 
cabbage dishes are Egyptian rolls. They 
certainly deserve a place at the head of the 
list. They contain a proper amount of nitro- 
gen and carbon, and with whole wheat bread 
and butter may form the entire meal. Pick 
the leaves from a soft, loose head of cabbage, 
throw them into boiling salted water, boil 
five minutes, and allow them to stand until 
they lose their crispness. Drain, and cut out 
the hard mid-rib. Have ready half a pint of 
lentils that have been soaked over night 
and boiled thirty minutes, and half a pint of 
rice that has been boiled in plenty of water 
for fifteen minutes. Drain and mix these 
together; add a chopped onion, a teaspoon- 
ful of salt and a dash of pepper. Put a 
tablespoonful of this mixture into the centre 
of each ieaf of cabbage; fold over the ends 
and roll up. They should be about four 
inches long and twice the thickness of your 
finger. Place the rolls as soon as finished 
compactly in a saucepan, and cover with 
boiling salted water; add, if you have them, 
two cloves of garlic. Cover the saucepan 
and simmer gently foran hour. By this time 
the water will have been reduced one half. 
Lift the rolls carefully, drain and dish them. 
Put two tablespoonfuls of butter and two of 
flour into a saucepan; mix; add one pint of 
water in which the rolls were cooked, and 
stir constantly until it boils. Add half a 
teaspoonful of salt, a dash of pepper and the 
juice of one lemon; pour over the rolls and 
serve at once, and as hot as possible. 


- 
How to Cook Charleston Cabbage 


O HAVE Charleston cabbage, select one 
hard head of cabbage, remove the ou‘ ‘ide 
leaves, and cut it into halves, theninte , .ar- 
ters. Throw into a kettle of boiling salted 
water, allow them to remain at simmering 
point for thirty minutes, then drain. While 
the cabbage is cooking beat one egg until light 
and add to it gradually half a pint of cream. 
Ina small saucepan put four tablespoonfuls of 
vinegar, one, bay leaf, a slice of onion and 
two tablespoonfuls of olive oil. Cook slowly 
for five minutes; strain into the egg and 
cream. Pour this over the cabbage, which 
should have been neatly arranged in a 
baking-dish, and cook for about ten minutes 
in a moderately quick oven. Serve in the 
dish in which it is cooked. 

Egg dressings of this kind require most 
careful manipulation or they have a curdled 
appearance. The best results are obtained 
by constant stirring over hot water and the 
vinegar added slowly. This dish may also 
be made from chopped cabbage, cooked, and 
served in individual dishes. 

+ 
Appetizing Dish Made From Red Cabbage 


ED cabbage @ /a Flamande is made by 
trimming off the outer leaves of a hard 
head of red cabbage and cutting it into 
eighths. Cover with boiling water.and allow 
it to stand for fifteen minutes; drain, chop 
fine and put into a saucepan; add two table- 
spoonfuls of butter, one onion chopped fine, 
a bay leaf, a teaspoonful of salt, a quarter of 
a teaspoonful of pepper and an eighth of a 
teaspoonful of ground cloves. Cover the 
saucepan, and simmer (not boil) for three- 
quarters of an hour, stirring frequently. 
Take out the bay leaf, add another table- 
spoonful of butter, the juice of one lemon and 
serve at once. Do not add water to this cab- 
bage; simply allow it to cook in the butter 
and its own juice. White cabbage may also 
be cooked and served in the same manner. 
Cabbage cooked in any way should be 
served very hot, and sent to the table as soon 
after being cooked as possible. 


The Best Way to Cook Spinach 

7? COOK spinach, wash and pick the leaves 

from half a peck of spinach. Have ready 
a large kettle, throw in the spinach, sprinkle 
over a teaspoonful of salt and not more than 
half a pint of water. 
brisk fire; shake or sort of toss the spinach 
almost continually for ten minutes; drain 
and chop very fine. You may then press it 
through a colander or use it simply chopped. 
Put it into a saucepan; add two tablespoon- 
fuls of butter, two tablespoonfuls of cream, 
half a teaspoonful of salt and a dash of pep- 
per, and stir continually until smoking hot. 
Dish in a hot vegetable-dish, cover with small 
squares of toasted bread, and serve at once, 
or, when you return the spinach to the fire to 
reheat, you may add two tablespoonfuls of 
stock, two tablespoonfuls of butter, a table- 
spoonful of vinegar, and garnish the spinach 
with hard-boiled eggs. 

When desirous of serving spinach cold, 
cook as directed, chop fine, season with a 
tablespoonful of lemon juice, half a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, a quarter of a teaspoonful of pep- 
per; pack at once into egg-cups and stand 
away to cool. When ready to serve turn 
these out on thin slices of cold boiled tongue 
or slices of cooked turnip. Serve as a 
salad with French dressing. 


a 
Carrot Timbales Baked in Cups 
MERICANS, as a class, do not appreciate 
the carrot. In Europe carrots are served 


in an endless variety of ways, all sightly and | 


palatable, but here we seem to use them as 
flavoring only. Boil carefully in unsalted 
water nti! tender. Dress with cream sauce 
or English drawn butter. 


change during the winter, especially for 
people who do not approve of canned goods. 
They are also nice made into timbales. Grate 
three good-sized carrots; add to them half a 
cupful of cream, four eggs beaten until very 
light, a teaspoonful of salt and a dash of 
pepper. Fill into small custard-cups, stand 
in a baking-pan of boiling water, and bake 
in a moderate oven for thirty minutes. 
If the carrots are old and rather large 
they had better be boiled slightly before 
being grated for the timbales. 


: 
Parsnips Boiled and Baked 


|F PARSNIPS are young and tender, scrape, 
and, to prevent discoloration, throw each 
at once into cold water. 
them into a saucepan of boiling unsalted 
water, and cook slowly until tender, usually 
about an hour and a quarter. Drain, and 
put them into a heated dish, heads all one 
way. Put one tablespoonful of butter and 
one of flour into a saucepan; mix, and add 
halfa pint of boiling water, stir until boiling; 
take from the fire; add half a teaspoonful of 
salt, a quarter of a teaspoonful of pepper, 
and stir in slowly another tablespoonful of 
butter; add a tablespoonful of vinegar or 
lemon juice and pour over the parsnips. 
Garnish with squares of toasted bread and 
serve at orice. 
into halves, carefully boiled until tender, 
drained, put into a baking-dish, basted with 


melted butter, dusted thickly with granulated | 


sugar, and baked in a moderate oven until a 
golden brown. 

In the latter part of the winter, when they 
are old and rather tough, it is much better 
to make them into parsnip cakes. For this 
purpose they must be boiled until tender, 
pressed through a colander, and to each four 
good-sized parsnips a well-beaten egg and 
one tablespoonful of flour should be added; 
mix, form into small round cakes and sauté 
in a little beef dripping. 

+ 
Preparing Beets, Endives and Lentils 


(}= beets require great care in boiling. 

Mrs. Henderson tells us that young beets 
cook nicely in an hour, but that old beets 
take forever. Four hours’ slow cooking will, 
as a rule, make them tender. If they are 
very wilted and tough soak them in cold 
water over night. Next morning wash, put 
them into boiling water, and cook slowly. 
When done remove the skin by rubbing with 
a towel; cut into thin slices, dish in a hot 
dish, dust with salt and pepper, and pour 
over a little melted butter. Those left over 


may be put into vinegar and used as a gar- | 


nish for potato or carrot salad. 

A nicely dressed vegetable served as a 
course gives completeness to a small dinner 
without increasing the cost. Jerusalem arti- 


chokes are, during the winter, plentiful and | 


cheap. The farmer or out-of-town dweller 
may have them for the digging. Boiled and 
served with cream sauce they are very nice. 

Endive is also nice simply boiled and 
served with melted butter. Lentils, dried 
peas and beans may be made into croquettes, 
stews or purées. In croquettes with tomato, 
lentils may take the place of the meat and be 
served at any informal meal. 

To make lentil curry, soak over night in 
cold water one cup of lentils. Wash, cover 
with fresh water and cook slowly for two 
hours. Drain. Put two tablespoonfuls of 
butter into a saucepan; when melted add two 


onions chopped fine; cook slowly until a | 
golden brown; add a teaspoonful of curry | 


powder, a dash of cayenne and half a pint of 
the water in which the lentils were boiled. 
Add lentils, cook slowly for twenty minutes; 
add a teaspoonful of salt, the juice of one 
lemon, and serve with well-boiled rice. 


Stand the kettle over a | 


Serve plain or on | 
toast. Carrots make an exceedingly nice | 


When prepared put | 


Or the parsnips may be cut | 
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best nourished when food proves digestible. 
Digestion’s best aid is the pure, clean, vege- 
table shortening and frying medium— 


Cottolene : 


Makes every dish it enters wholesome and & 
delicious ; welcome alike to everybody in every 4 
walk of life. = 
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The genuine Cotto- 
lene is sold every- 
where in one to ten 
pound yellow tins, 
with our trade-marks 
«@ —''Cottolene” and 
@ sleer’s head in cotton- 

= plant wreath—on every 
| @ tin. Not guaranteed if 
| # sold in any other way. 





ELLER MEELIS 


= MADE ONLY BY 

ba THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 

*# Chicago. St. Louis. New York. Montreal 
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AN ALWAYS WELCOME 


“RISE in FLOUR. 


You are sure of success in your 
baking if you use Cleveland’s 
Baking Powder. It does the work just 
right every time. Those who have 
used it longest praise it most. 

















may have 
had a good lamp, good 
chimney and good oil— 
but it did Not have the 


“Marshall WIC K 
Process” , 
We want to send you a booklet and free 


sample of our “ Brown Wick,”’ which 
will not clog nor creep. 


THE STANDARD OIL CO. say: 

‘“We have made a number of careful and ex- 
haustive tests of your wick, and we cannot speak 
too highly of its qualities.’ 



















Used by all the leading lamp, stove and heater manufac- 
turers, aud for sale by dealers everywhere. 


NEW JERSEY WICK CO., Newark, N. J. 
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PRIZE DOLLAR DINNERS 
FOR A FAMILY OF FOUR 
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Selected and Edited by Mrs. S. T. Rorer 


The 


prompt and generous response to my four prises offered for the best dinners for four for one 


dollar proves to me conclusively the advancement of every-day housekeeping. So great was the num- 
ber of perfectly arranged menus that I felt sorry that the number of prizes could not be increased. 


HE first prize of twenty-five dollars, 

for the best dinner menu for a 

family of four, served in any part 

of the United States, was awarded 

to Mrs. Mantie L. Hunter, 403 

Mahoning Avenue, Warren, Ohio. Her menu 

was well arranged and had the proper amount 

of carbonaceous and nitrogenous foods for the 
average American family. 


MENU FoR FIRST PRIZE DINNER 


Purée of Split Peas Croutons 


Fried or Sautéd Fish Sauce Tartare 
Potato Roses 


P 
| 
} 





| Boned Fowl, Steamed, Rice Stuffing | 
Cream Sauce’ _— Buttered Onions 
} Lettuce Salad 


Crackers Cheese 

Sponge Cream Boxes 

Coffee | 
The main dishes in the above menu Mrs, 

M. L. Hunter selected because she believes 

that they may be purchased in any part of 

the United States at fairly uniform prices. 

Cost OF MATERIALS 


PurR&E OF SPLIT PEAS RIcE STUFFING 


Stole .cccececs RICE crc ccceves 03 
PeaS ...---+00- 02 Butter......... Ol .04 
Seasoning .... .03 oat, , 
Croutons.. ... .02 .07 Bu TTERED ONIONS 
Fist a Onions........ .02 
ee HRPEETSESS Prins £46 0 
SAUCE TARTARE LETTUCE SALAD 
Oil... 5 veeeee -03 Lettuce....... .05 
Seasoning .... .02 05 French Dress- 
eee 03 =. 08 
PoTATO ROSES Crackers...... .02 
Potatoes...... -O1 Cheese. ....... +03 
Eg@ ..00-ccces .O1 wen a 
Seasoning..... .02 04 SPONGE CREAM Boxes 
t GOGRE bs ccccccee 03 
, eee eT eS RAY ‘ol 
| Re or} 
CREAM SAUCE Cream........ —_ 
BEE awcedecves o1% Flavoring..... 00% .16 
Butter ........ 02 Coffee.......00 05 
Seasoning..... 00% .04 -—— 
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Purée of Split Peas.—Crack the bones of th 

chicken, cover with water and simmer gently 
(180° Fahrenheit) for four hours. At the first 
boil, skim, and at the end of the third hour 
add a teaspoonful of salt, a quarter of an onion 
with two cloves stuck in it, half a teaspoonful 
of celery seed or a sprig of dried celery top, a 
quarter of a sliced carrot and turnip, half a 
bay leaf and a quarter of a teaspoonful of 
whole pepper corns. At the end of the fourth 
hour strain the stock. When cold remeve 
the fat from the surface. Cover one teacup- 
ful of split peas with cold water and soak 
them over night. In the morning wash them 
through several waters. Then cover witha 
pint of water and simmer for two hours. 
Press them through a colander, then add a 
cupful of the stock and press them through a 
purée sieve. Add another cupful of stock 
and return to the fire. Rub together half a 
tablespoonful of flour and one tablespoonful 
of butter; stir into the purée and stir until 
perfectly smooth. Now add half a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, a quarter of a teaspoonful of 
pepper and a teaspoonful of grated onion. 
Boil gently for five minutes, stirring all the 
time. Serve in a tureen with croutons. 


+ 


Sauce Tartare.—Make half a cupful of may- 
onnaise with tarragon vinegar and a little 
onion juice. Just before serving add half a 


teaspoonful each of parsley and capers 
chopped fine. 
Sauted Fish—Wash and dry the fish, 


sprinkle with salt and pepper and roll in 
flour. Put salt pork grease in a frying-pan, 
and when it is hot lay in the fish, and cook 
until it is an amber color on each side. 

Potato Roses.—To a cupful of seasoned 
mashed potatoes add one beaten egg and beat 
well together. Put the mixture in a pastry- 
bag with a star-shaped opening and press it 
through. As it comes through the tube guide 
it in a circle till it comes to a point. Savea 
little of the egg and brush each rose with it ; 
place a bit of butter on each one and brown 
in the oven. 

Sauce.— Make a roux of one table- 
Spoonful of butter and one of flour; add a 
cupful of milk, salt and pepper to taste, and 
the finely chopped gizzard and heart of the 
fowl. Let it boil up, and serve. 

Boned Fowl.—Bone a two-pound fowl, wash 
and wipe dry; dust the inside with half a 
teaspoonful of salt, a quarter of a teaspoonful 
of pepper, and stuff with a teacupful of rice 
which has been boiled in salted water and 
then had a tables»oonful of butter mixed with 
it. Dust the outside with salt and pepper 
and tie ina cheesecloth. Steam until tender. 

Buttered Onions.—Boil four good-sized 
onions or eight smalier ones in salted water 
until tender; drain, and dress with a salt- 
Spoonful of white pepper, one of salt, and two 
tablespoonfuls of melted butter. 


Sarah T. Rorer. 


Lettuce Salad.—Wash the lettuce carefully 
and put in ice water until serving time. 
Then toss it in a clean towel untildry. Serve 
with a French dressing. 

Sponge Cream Boxes.—Make a sponge cake 
as follows: Beat the yolk of an egg until 
thick, then add gradually half a cupful of 
finely granulated sugar. Then add alter- 
nately in small quantities two tablespoonfuls 
of water, and half a cupful of flour which 
has been sifted with half a teaspoonful of 
baking powder; flavor with half a teaspoonful 
of lemon extract, and lastly fold in the 
beaten white of one egg. Bake in a shallow 
tin six inches square. Bake the day before 
using. Cut the cake into four square pieces; 
split each piece and cut the top parts into 
four strips each. Stick these strips, with a 
little sugar cooked to the soft ball, to the 
sides of the square bottom pieces, thus form- 
ing shallow boxes: Fill these boxes with half 
a pint of whipped cream sweetened with two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar and flavored with 
half a teaspoonful of vanilla. 


*¢ 


The Best Interior West Dinner 


HE prize of ten dollars for the best 
Interior West dinner was awarded to 
Mrs. Frederick Webster, Oberlin, Ohio. 
Mrs. Webster’s dinner contained the neces- 
sary carbon and nitrogen for a perfect meru. 
The menu of Mrs. Webster’s dinner was as 
follows: 


-— a 


Tomato Soup 


Braised Calf’s Heart, Sweetbread Stuffing 
Brown Sauce 


Baked Potato Snowballs 
Carrots Cream Sauce 


Lettuce, French Dressing Bread 





Amber Pudding, Apricot Sauce 





Coffee | 
Cost OF MATERIALS 

Tomatoes .......... .o7 Sugar (cut, granu- 

Two Hearts(calves’) .10 lated, powdered). —_.06 

Pair Sweetbreads.. .10 Ric€.....-.....+.0+. 04 
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PE cxtukeriaare. Ge Eh redicnesnneve 06 

CER ccs sexeccs CR Bi ckcccccee v2 .08 
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Tomato Soup.—One pint of stewed tomatoes, 
one pint of water, one slice of onion and one 
bay leaf. Rub together one tablespoonful of 
butter and two of flour; add to mixture; cook 
five minutes; strain, and serve with squares 
of toasted bread. 

Braised Calf's Heart, Sweetbread Stuffing. 
—Wash in cold water two calves’ hearts; cut 
out the muscular tubes from upper part. 
Put into each heart two tablespoonfuls of 
vinegar, and stand over night. Next 
morning take two cups of breadcrumbs, one 
tablespoonful of chopped parsley, the sweet- 
breads which have been washed, boiled, 
thrown into cold water, all the fat and fibre 
removed, and cut into dice, one tabie- 
spoonful of butter, and milk to moisten the 
crumbs, one teaspoonful of salt, a quarter 
of a teaspoonful of pepper; mix. Rinse 
hearts in cold water and wipe dry, put in 
stuffing, place in pan; add aslice of onion, one 
bay leaf, boiling water to partly cover, and 
simmer gently for one hour; then bake one 


hour, basting with melted butter. Serve 
with a well-seasoned brown sauce. 
+ 


Baked Potato Snowballs.—Bake four pata- 
toes; when done, cut in half, remove 
carefully from skins, mash until very light 
with a little butter, milk and salt; heap into 
the skins like little snowballs and put into 
the oven again for a few minutes. 

Carrots With Cream Sauce.—Carrots boiled 
until tender; serve with cream sauce. 

Lettuce.—One head of lettuce; wash care- 
fully, dry thoroughly and arrange neatly in a 
salad-dish, and pour over the French dressing. 

French Dressing.—One tablespoonful of 
vinegar or lemon juice, four tablespoonfuls 
of olive oil, half a teaspoonful of salt; shake 
well together in a bottle so as to form an 
emulsion; pour over the lettuce at the table. 

Bread.—One pint of milk, one tablespoon- 
ful of Orleans molasses, one pint of boiling 
water. When lukewarm, add half a tea- 
spoonful of salt and one yeast cake dis- 
solved in two tablespoonfuls of warm water. 
Warm flour, and slowly and thoroughly beat 
in. Of flour I use one-fourth whole wheat, 
one-fourth fine bolted graham and one-half 
white flour. Turn on to the board and work 
until it loses its stickiness and is smooth and 
elastic. Let rise three hours; make into 
loaves; let rise one hour and bake in the 
pans made for bread sticks. 
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Amber Pudding.—Half a pint of cold 
boiled rice, half a pint of milk mixed with 
the beaten yolks of two eggs, and one table- 
spoonful of sugar. Butter the pudding-dish, 
put in a layer of rice mixture, then a layer of 


drained apricots, another layer of rice and a | 
Bake fifteen minutes in a | 


layer of apricots. 
hot oven; cover with meringue made of the 


whites of eggs and powdered sugar; return | 


to oven till a delicate light brown. Serve 
with sauce made of the juice drained from 
the apricots, half a pint, one tablespoonful 
of butter and one tablespoonful of flour. 

The apricots were ripe, dried fruit, washed 


well, cooked a long time slowly, sweetened to | 
taste, and cooked on the back of the stove | 


until they became a very rich and almost 
clear syrup. 

Milk is five cents a quart, but I used less 
than a quart. The 


prices given for the | 


articles contained in my menu are as nearly 


correct as I can reckon them. I bought all 
the things by the quantity, which, of course, 
made them cheaper than the market prices. 


*F 


The Best Southern Dinner 


O MRS. S. C. COLEMAN, Coatopa, 
Sumter County, Alabama, was awarded 
the ten-dollar prize for the best Southern din- 


ner. Mrs. Coleman’s menu was as follows: 
| Southern Gumbo 
A Beef a la Daube 
| Fricassee of Turnips Stuffed Squash 
Pickle 
Chicken Fried in Batter 
Light Bread Corn Bread 
| Lettuce and Beet Salad 
| Cake, Strawberries and Cream | 
Coffee 
= 
Cost OF MATERIALS 
Southern Gumbo... .15 Breads............. .06 
Beef Ala Daube..... .20 Lettuce and Beet 
Fricassee of Tur- Rees .06 
nige sched beenereee , On? ere 09 
Stuffed Squash.....  .06 Strawberries and. 
PEGE vcsezseetas ce «= SN chtadadavos 17 
Chicken fried in eee 
eer ee .08 —— - 
$1.00 


Southern Gumbo.—Put one tablespoonful 


(not heaping) of lard in a porcelain-lined | 


boiler; Slice an onion and fry it in the lard. 
When the onion is a 
quart of sliced okra and fry until the okra 
will not rope from a spoon. Stir con- 
stantly. Pour half a gallon of hot water in 
the boiler and let it boil down to a quart. 
Scald three large tomatoes, peel them, cut 
into small pieces and put in the soup. 
sprinkle with salt, pepper 
wings, back, feet and neck of a chicken and 
fry them a light brown. Lift them from the 
frying-pan with a fork, and put them into the 
gumbo half an hour before serving. 

Beef a la Daube.—Have two pounds of 
beef (from the round) cut three inches thick, 
and prepare at least fourteen hours before 
cooking. Cut a sinall piece of bacon into 
strips, make incisions in the beef with a 
pointed knife, insert a piece of the bacon in 
each incision. Stick whole cloves freely in 
different parts of the beef and put it in a 
bowl, covering it with one cup of vinegar and 
one cup of water. Keep in a cool place until 
the next day. When ready to cook season 
with salt and pepper and rub well with flour. 
Sear it well on both sides in hot lard, and add 
the liquor in which it stood. Cook slowly. 


~ 


Stuffed Squash.—Cut the top of a large 
patty-pan squash smoothly across and scrape 
out the inside. Mix this with a cupful of 
breadcrumbs, half an onion chopped fine, a 
piece of butter the size of a walnut, salt, 
pepper and half a cup of milk. 
squash with the dressing, sprinkle grated 
bread over the top, and bake slowly. 

Chicken Fried in Batter.—Make a batter of 
one cup of flour, one egg, a little salt and 
water, and after seasoning with salt and 
pepper the chicken left from the gumbo, dip 
the pieces into the batter and fry. 

Corn Bread.—Scald one pint of meal with 
hot water; add a pinch of salt, one teaspoon- 
ful of lard and the yolk of one egg. Let it 
get cold before adding the well-beaten white 
of the egg. Bake in a greased pan. 

Lettuce and Beet Salad.—Boil two medium- 


sized beets and allow them to _ cool. 


nice brown add one | 


Next } 
and flour the | 


Fill the | 





Have one head of lettuce pulled apart and | 


nicely arranged so as to fall slightly over the 
edges of a glass salad-dish. 
in the centre of the dish. Prepare a simple 
sauce of vinegar, salt, pepper and sugar. 
Pour over the beets. 

Cake.—One cupful of sugar, half a cupful 
of butter, two cupfuls of flour, two eggs, one 
teaspoonful of baking powder, and half a 
teaspoonful of lemon extract. Make thinner 
with water if necessary. Beat well and bake 
in one loaf. 

Strawberries and Cream.—Cap one quart 
of berries, sprinkle well with sugar and 
serve with cream. 


(CONTINUATION ON PAGE 48 OF THIS ISSUE) 





Editor's Note—In order that the complete 
menus of the “ Prize Dollar Dinners for a Family 
of Four’’ may be given, ‘** Mrs. Rorer's Answers 
to Questions "’ are omitted this month and the 
space utilized for the receipts furnished by 
the ladies who won the prizes for the dollar 
menus. Mrs. Rorer’s department, ‘Answers to 

uestions,’’ will be resumed in the next (the 

ecember) issue of the Journal. 


Slice the beets | 


| the blood. 
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Pillsbury’s Vitos 


The ideal wheat food for breakfast, is 
natural nourishment. Women who wish 
to be plump—neither too stout nor too 
thin—should eat Pillsbury’s Vitos. It feeds 
both body and brain, without overheating 
All grocers sell it. 
PILLSBURY-WASHBURN FLouR Mis Co., Ltp. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
















ty)” The Greatest Enjoyments 


of life come from simple things. A 
thirsty mau doesn't crave intuxicaring 
beverages. He wauts simply water that 
is pure and refreshing. The Racstow 


Stitt converts the foulest liquid of riv- 
ers, ponds and wells into an absolutely 
pure and safe 


DRINKING WATER 


by simply boiling. It both destroys the 
germs of disease and removes (hem, elim- 
inates the poisonous gases, aud re-aerates 
the water with purified, sterilized air, 
The only Still made that is officially 
endorsed and recommended by THe 
Ratston Heacrn (Lop or America and 
by other large institutions 
Cau be used right on the kitehen 
range, and will not boil dry. Made of 
pianished copper, lined with pure block tin, 
and cannot rust or corrode Iitustrated 
Booklet A explains everything, sent for the asking 


The A.M. Bailey Mfg. Uo., 54 Maiden Lane, New York 








WE WANT YOU TO SELL 


our Bluing, Plant-food, Inks and other specialties 
used in every household. Seud stamp for samples 
and circulars giving terms. 


HOWARD DRUG & CHEMICAL CO., Boston, Mass. 











By Emma 


T IS sometimes embarrassing to 
a country-bred woman visiting 
in a city to decide upon the 
correct manrier of dress for the 
different functions at which her 
friends may desire her to appear 
and assist. Customs change, 

so that it is difficult to be informed upon all 

points if one indulges in the pleasure of city 
life only occasionally; but it is better to be 
too plainly dressed than to be overdressed, 
and to be too polite rather than too careless of 
the etiquette necessary in good society. For 
girls aud women who are not entirely sure as 
to what to wear and when, this article has 
been prepared. It is intended to conform to 
the customs of such centres as New York, 

Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 

San Francisco and Denver. 

When visiting do not think too much of 
your clothes, or your pleasure, as well as that 
of your hostess, will be spoiled. 


° 
The Accepted Costume for the Morning 


HETHER at a hotel or private house the 
accepted gown for breakfast wear is a 
simple tailor-made suit appropriate for shop- 
ping or sightseeing, to which the mornings 
are usually devoted. The same gown will 
answer for traveling, and at this season of the 
year should be made of covert cloth, serge, 
cheviot or tailors’ suiting in plain shades of 
brown, dark or grayish blue or medium gray, 
the plain colors ranking first, though for hard 
wear and ability to shed dust nothing equals 
a mixed cheviot made with a jacket, which 
may be interlined, so that it will be suffi- 
ciently warm for ordinary wear, and one 
which, with a fur collarette, may be worn all 
the winter. For the skirt of this sort have 
an ordinary four-yard, five-gore pattern and 
trim with three rows of fancy braid, or two 
bias folds of the goods headed with narrower 
braid. Or have a close-fitting reefer jacket, 
lined with taffeta silk, sateen or percaline, 
made with a rolling collar and revers, with 
cord ornaments on the front and a military 
braiding on the sleeve top if wished. With 
this may be worn a silk shirt waist in plain 
or striped taffeta, with a linen collar or a 
stock tie of silk, and a silk or kid belt. 

A small hat to match, with quills or wings 
and silk or velvet how, with a black or brown 
veil, and two-button clasp or five-hook kid 
gloves will complete this cosume. 

In a private house, if the visitor is elderly 
or somewhat of an invalid, a silk or woolen 
dressing-sacque is often worn in the early 
morning, but never under any circumstances 
at a hotel table. At the latter place one may 
come to the table with hat or bonnet on. 

A small chatelaine bag securely fastened 
to the belt is a convenience. The shopping 
costume should be completed by a sun 
umbrella tightly furled, which is equally 
suitable for the rain or sun at all seasons. 
As a word of warning, do not carry a purse in 
your hand when shopping in the city unless 
you wish to invite loss. 

While visitiug with friends they usually 
pay the car fare, though it is a gracious act 
to share this burden with them. 


7 
Correct Church and Visiting Costumes 


HE most refined people dress very quietly 
nowadays at church, selecting a tailored 
gown of sober hue for this occasion. A 
stranger within the gates may make one gown 
answer for paying calls and church services. 
This season the gown for these purposes will 
be of broad or Venetian cloth or heavy serge, 
made in strict tailor style as a jacket suit, 
with a silk waist, or as a full costume with 
outside jacket in black ortan cloth. A large 
hat is usually trimmed with feathers; for an 
elderly matron a dressy toque bonnet is suit- 
able. Light gray or tan laced gloves are 
worn to church, and white glacé for calling. 
A neat calling costume would be of golden- 
brown Venetian cloth. The cloth should be 
sponged before making it up. Have the 
skirt made with a gored flounce to the knees, 
headed with two tiny folds of velvet, a round 
waist with slightly bloused fronts edged with 
the velvet over a yoke of satin or taffeta in 
tiny cross tucks, which may be of cream, 
cherry pink or turquoise, with a stock collar 
with a tiny square bow in front of the same; 
or the yoke may be of white cloth thickly 
covered with braiding in gold cord. The 
belt and tiny revers of velvet may be held in 
place by clusters of small gilt buttons. The 
sleeves should be small. With this gown a 
tan-colored jacket, tan gloves, brown veil 
and a brown felt hat with velvet flowers 
under the brim and trimmed with feathers and 
velvet would complete a suitable costume. 
For an old person the waist should be 
made with a slight point back and front, or 
a fitted basque piece with a narrow vest and 
collar band covered with heavy lace, and folds 
of velvet on the lower edge. With this a black 
cloth single-breasted jacket may be worn. 
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Gowns for Receptions and Weddings 


HE hours for afternoon receptions are 
marked on the cards of invitation, and 
are usually from four to six o’clock, making 
a high-necked gown and hat or bonnet neces- 
sary. The gloves should be very light, and 
the visiting gown previously described may 
be worn. A black taffeta will also be found 
suitable, as the skirt may be worn with light 
silk waists for evening entertainments. The 
taffeta may be made with a five-gored skirt 
with a shaped ruffle, and for a heading a 
ruche of taffeta with fringed-out edges cut 
bias or several rows of very narrow velvet 
ribbon. The round waist made with a yoke 
of cream guipure lace or of black mousse- 
line embroidered with colored beads and 
spangles; collar and belt of cherry pink, tur- 
quoise or lavender-blue velvet, each with a 
steel buckle fastening it. This dress will be 
found useful for many occasions, as it may be 
worn to an afternoon tea or an at home, or 
to a wedding reception given before eight 
o'clock in the evening, or even to a dinner or 
formal luncheon party. 

Visitors come and go so quickly at after- 
noon functions that the gown is hardly seen 
before the wearer flits away. At anafternoon 
wedding a dressy hat or bonnet should be 
worn; one of the latter in jet, with a tuft of 
feathers and flowers, is one of the most con- 
venient pieces of headwear known. At five 
o’clock home or church weddings the guests 
wear visiting costumes as gay as possible, or 
becoming tailor-made suits with dressy hats 
or bonnets, and white or light kid gloves. 

To visit in a city with friends who live in 
a very ceremonious manner means many 
changes of costume, but a woman may enjoy 
herself with very few gowns if she only has 
the wisdom to make up her mind to dress as 
well as her means will permit and her posi- 
tion in life warrants, and to remember that 
neatness and good taste are always the first 
requisites of a well-bred woman's toilette. 


7 
To Wear at a Luncheon Party 


RESSY woolen costumes of light silk and 

wool, cashmere, cloth or novelty goods are 
trimmed with bands of bead passementerie, 
embroidered mousseline or velvet, an’ made 
with a yoke or vest of bright silk or velvet, or 
of white cloth embroidered in gold. A strik- 
ing yoke may be made of cream guipure with 
gilt spangles sewed over part of the pattern, 
as many of the dressmakers now arrange. 

Light gray, tan, army blue, lavender, red 
and black goods are the colors used for these 
gowns. They are made up with a round, 
slightly pointed or jacket-fronted waist for a 
young person, or with a basque waist or 
Loyis XVI coat for matrons. The latter 
style has jacket fronts, close-fitting and five 
inches below the waist, with revers, high col- 
lar and small sleeves; back cut as a close 
basque, with fiat effect below the waist-line. 
Lace trims the neck and wrists, and a jabot 
ornaments the throat, falling over the full 
vest of gauze, chiffon or lace ruffles or the 
flat-pointed one of embroidered satin. With 
a handsome hat and light gloves such a gown 
is suitable for a ladies’ luncheon or afternoon 
reception, at both of which the hostess is the 
only one present unbonneted. At a luncheon 
party gloves are removed when the table is 
reached, but-the outside wrap is taken off in 
the dressing-room. A fur collarette is con- 
venient for wear to afternoon or evening 
functions, as it is so easily removed. 

* 

When Assisting to Receive at a Reception 

” INVITED by a friend to assist her in 

receiving during the afternoon a different 
style of dress is required. A black or light 
silk dress is suitable if made high-necked, 
and with a graceful dip in the skirt at the 
back. Another gown equally suitable would 
be of black net made with a skirt ruffled to 
the belt, and each ruffle edged with two rows 
of tiny velvet ribbon or a gathered frill of 
satin ribbon, making it over black or white 
silk or one of the cotton imitations of silk. 
The waist should be gathered around the 
neck, with a tiny white lace yoke over white 
silk inserted back and front, and strapped 
crosswise or lengthwise with narrow jet bands; 
glove sleeves shirred to form a ruffle up the 
outside of the arm, and a collar, belt and long 
sash ends of bright velvet, the latter edged 
with a tiny frill of the net and passed through 
a slender Rhinestone buckle. This is not an 
expensive dress, as an old silk dress may 
form the lining and the net be bought for 
eighty-five cents a yard. 

A black net waist, made either simply or 
elaborately, may also be worn with a black 
silk skirt. This combination is always per- 
missible, and, as a rule, is becoming to almost 
all women. A red China crépe trimmed with 
jet is always pretty for a brunette to wear on 
any formal occasion, or even at home in the 
winter evenings, when bright colors are 
always delightful to look upon. 
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Some Requirements for Evening Dress 
DD waists of silk, satin or chiffon are 
chiefly worn in a city for informal din- 
ners, concerts and evening parties. A dressy 
waist with a black silk skirt also answers for 


evening receptions in a private house where | 


neither hats nor bonnets are worn. Black or 
tan slippers or ties, and hose to match, are 
worn, but white slippers and hose are only 
correct with a white toilette. White gloves 


may be worn with a light or neutral tinted | 


gown. 
keep on a hat or bonnet for all functions 
taking place before seven o’clock, but prepare 
to remove it after that time. 

The regular evening dress is now made 
with a demi-train of ten to twenty inches, 
while the more convenient black silk skirt of 
heavy taffeta, satin, Peau de soie or moiré 
velours lies well on the floor at the back, and 
is about two inches longer than in front. 
Remove your hat at all evening entertain- 
ments for the convenience of those back of 
you, and if you do not wish to go in the 
dressing-room keep the hat on your lap. 

Among the pretty odd waists for an even- 
ing at the opera or a dinner party is one of 
striped black and white silk with a point in 
front, round back, small sleeves, with the 
stripes fitted to form Vs at the back; tiny 
revers and yoke of white silk covered with 
guipure lace, and a band of jet embroidery 
on the wrists and upper front edge; folded 
collar and belt of turquoise velvet, each with 
a flat bow and jet buckle at the back. 
Another waist is of white silk covered with 
black net, with a yoke, collar and belt of pink 
silk. For an elderly matron a black silk 
with hair lines of white may be made with 
belt and collar of violet satin and a tiny 
white lace yoke over the violet satin. 

7. 
Gowns for a Young Girl and for a Matron 


OR dinner parties the waists are made with 
long sleeves, guimpes and sleeves of a 
light material, and skirt and waist of heavier 
silk. This makes the gown suitable for a 
theatre party afterward. Fora young girla 
pretty gown might be made of light blue 
veiling with a gored flounce headed and 
edged on the lower part with three rows of 
blue velvet ribbon number two; round blouse 
cut with a slight square in front and edged 
with the ribbon, and an inside frill of lace to 
match that at the wrists; 
satin embroidered with spangles which imi- 
tate turquoise, and are sold by the dozen; a 
belt to match, fastening with a buckle of gilt 
and turquoise. For an elder sister a black 
taffeta skirt would be effective if worn witha 
waist of figured taffeta in which rose pink 
comes out strongly, giving an excuse for 


A good general rule to follow is to | 


revers of white | 


collar and belt of pink velvet in narrow folds | 


with a bow of pointed ends at the back of 
each, and two Rhinestone buttons fastening 
both collar and belt a little to the left of the 
front; the waist is made with a blouse front 


with a small yoke of white lace edged with a | 


ruche of silk having fringed edges. 

The mother, being supposedly a matron of 
fifty years, might wear a black satin skirt 
made with five gores and finished with two 
narrow bias ruffles on the edge; coat basque 
of satin brocade in lavender, violet or silvery 
blue shades, with a coat skirt five inches 
deep, long revers and small sleeves. Vest 
of white silk overlaid with heavy lace, and 
high collar to match with a frill of soft lace 
at the back and in the wrists, the edges fin- 
ished with a narrow band of jet embroidery. 
A black silk dress with white silk or lace 
vest or yoke and collar and jet trimming 
would be another matronly toilette. 


* 
Dresses Suitable for At-Home Parties 


OR at-home dancing parties young ladies 
are expected to be suitably gowned, which 
means in thin gowns of organdy, net, chiffon, 
etc., over silk linings, or light silk gowns 
with belts and sash ends of velvet edged with 
tiny frills of black or white mousseline. Silk 
at seventy-five cents a yard is pretty, and 
would be economical, as it would answer 
another season for a lining. 

White, pink, turquoise, light yellow and 
lavender are the favorite evening colors in 
the order named. White forms a convenient 
dress, as different accessories may be used 
with it and the skirt worn with odd waists. 
If merely a looker-on, a light dress or waist, 
made high in the neck and long-sleeved, in 
silk. or chiffon, or a light-weight veiling 
trimmed with three gored ruffles to the 
knees, each edged with velvet ribbon; blouse 
waist finished with two ruffles around the 
low neck and a removable yoke of white 
lace over pink, or of pink tucked taffeta, with 
collar, belt and sash ends of the silk, would 
be appropriate. Another suitable toilette is 
a black silk or nice white wool skirt, with a 
full gathered waist of light-colored chiffon 
having collar and sash of silk or velvet. 
One more advanced in years might wear a 
light waist and black silk skirt, or an entire 
black silk costume with lace yoke or vest. 

A black silk is again the most useful dress 
for one’s wardrobe, and in contemplating a 
city visit, with any of its attendant gayeties, 
such a gown becomes an absolute necessity. 
If bent upon a quiet visit without any society 
one may dress more plainly, but in all cases 
the social position of the friends who are 
entertaining us must be considered. 





Editor’s Note—Miss Hooper’s answers to her 
correspondents, under the title of ‘‘The Home 
Dressmaker,’’ will be found on pages 46 and 47 of 
this issue of the Journal. 
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R§G 
CORSET) 


This has been the banner year for 
R & G Corsets. We have made and 
sold more corsets this year than ever 
before—a great many more. The 
reason is simple. This year we have |} 
made unusual efforts to let the intel- | 
ligent women of America know the 
real facts about the R & G. There 
are good reasons why every woman 
should prefer the R & G to any other 
corset—actual, tangible, irrefutable 














| reasons that appeal to common sense. 
The R & G is the corset that does 

1 not stretch. It is the only corset 
that does not stretch, because it is 

@ the only one that has all the stretch 
taken out of it in the making. It 

is the only one that in the making 

is dampened and clamped on to a 
steam-heated iron form which takes 
every bit of ‘‘ give’’ out of it, and f 
insures its absolutely permanent 
shapeliness. 

Any corset-maker can get as good 
material as any other corset-maker, 
but no one but the R & G Corset 
Co. can use the R & G iron forms. 
If they don’t use these forms they 
cannot give their corsets the preém 
inent excellence of the R & G. 
There is no theory about that. 
It is not simply trade-talk, to sell 
corsets. It is a rock-ribbed fact. 
It is what makes the R & G fit : 
from the day you put it on till the 
day it is worn out—always a 
new corset in fit, always an old 


corset in comfort. ‘‘ You don’t 
have to break it in.’’ i 
The picture shows our new bi 


number 397—a long-short corset. il 
Short under the arms, but with 
sufficient length in the bust and ii 
over the hips to give comfort and (NE 
shapeliness. It is a sensible cor- i 
set. It fits. It brings out all 
the good lines of the figure, and 
goes far toward making even a 
poor figure handsome. No. 397 
is a dollar corset, and is sold by 
over 10,000 dealers. If you i 
have any trouble finding it, 
don’t let your dealer sell you 
: something else. He will get 
what you want if you insist, or 
you can write to us and we 
will see that you are supplied. 
Our booklet, ‘‘Corset Facts,’’ 
contains information that will 
interest you. It is free. 
R & G Corset Co. 
363 Broadway, New York. 
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Giving Ideas in Anticipation of Christmas 
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CHRISTMAS PRESENTS WHICH MAY BE 


MADE FOR LESS THAN A DOLLAR 
By Frances E. Lanigan 


|" suggestions 
for Christmas 
presents which are 
illustrated upon 
this page have 
been selected with 
a view to their 
utility. Most of 
them may be repro- 
duced at a cost of 
less than twenty- 
five cents each, and 
only three of them 
come near the one 
dollar mark. 


+ 

HE pen-wiper 
is made by 
fastening to the 
end of a lead 
pencil four leaves of chamois skin two inches 
square, fringing the lower edges. Around 
the entire lead pencil wind a layer of yellow 
and a layer of white satin ribbon, forming 
diamonds. Sew the ribbon tightly at the top 
and finish with a bow of ribbon. Where 





A PEN-WIPER 





A Pretty DESK BLOTTER 


the chamois skin is joined to the pencil 
arrange bows of the ribbon, and your pen- 
wiper will look like a miniature broom. 


+ 


HE desk blotter is made from a piece of 
pasteboard covered at the back, over 

the top and at the corners with green denim. 
The blotting paper is held in place by the 
denim and oxidized silver corners. At each 





A HANDY SPOOL-CASE 


corner the denim is embroidered with a 
spray of daisies, and across the top are 
embroidered the words ‘‘ Blot it out.’’ 

The spool-case is made from a diamond- 
shaped pasteboard box covered with fancy 
silk. The spools are held in place by 
bows of pink 
satin ribbon. 


+ 

HF little 
knapsack, 
needle-and- 
pin case is 
made by cov- 
ering two 
pieces of card- 
board three 
inches long 
and two wide 
with dark blue 
velvet and two 
similar pieces 
with bright 
red satin. 
, Join these 
Pleces neatly together to form two covers, 
keeping the red on the inside. Across the 
top where the covers join fasten a roll of red 
Satin, to simulate a blanket, and over it, to 
imitate straps,place white babyribbon. Fin- 
ish by sticking pins closely around the edges. 





KNAPSACK NEEDLE-CASE 








New IDEA FoR CHILU’S BiB 























HE child’s bib is made 
from fine lawn and 
trimmed with Valenciennes 
edging. Underneath the 
tiny revers it is slightly 
padded; the strings, 
which are edged with the 
lace, are intended to keep 
the bib in place—some 
thing always hard to do 
with a child’s bib. 


The button-bag is 
made from a piece of 
green denim; em- 


broidered upon one side 
is ‘‘ Button, button, who’s 
got the button?” and 


A SHOE-BUTTON BAG 


across the lower edge black 
are sewed to serve as a decoration. 
filled with shoe-buttons and _ thread 

black, white and tan, and needles of all sizes, 
this little bag makes a most sensible gift. 


. 

HE little needle-case is made from a 
piece of bronze leather sufficiently 
large to hold three papers of needles. The 
case is lined with linen, which forms the 
pockets, and is tied together with ribbon. 
The dainty 
work-bag is made 
from a piece of 
flowered silk. 
Two circles of 
pasteboard cov- 
ered with silk 
constitute the 
bottom of the bag; 
the top circle is attached to 
the bag, and between it and 
the lower, several circles of 
flannel are sewed, forming a 
needle-book. Pins are set 
in closely around the edges 
of both circles, and the upper 
part of the bag has a drawing- 


string made of silk cord. CASE 


A NEEDLE- 


shoe-buttons 


When 


of 





A DaiInTY WORK-BAG 





A COLLAR-BOx 


HE collar-box, which will prove a most 

acceptable gift to either man or woman, 

is made from a wooden spice-box decorated 
with a design in burnt wood. 

The doily-case is made of two square 
pieces of heavy cardboard neatly covered 
with gray linen. 
linen are pasted over on the inner sides a 
piece of fine white paper is pasted, 
making each half appear like the 
cover of a book. Upon one side are 














embroidered a bunch of crimson 
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A DoILy-CASE 


carnations and the words ‘‘ Doily Case.’’? The 


edges of the tissue paper which comprise the | 


leaves of this doily-case are scalloped. The 


covers are tied together with satin ribbon. 
The little pin-case is made from a piece of 
bronze leather and is intended to hold several 
papers of white pins of different sizes. 
closes with a loop and a tiny button. 
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A TWINE-HOLDER 


HE twine-holder is made from a square 

white pasteboard box covered with silk. 

In the centre of the silk is embroidered aun 

eyelet-hole, which is placed over another in 

the cover of the box. Place a ball of fancy 
twine in the box, drawing the end through. 


| 


| 


Where the edges of the | 
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For Christmas Gifts 


SPECIAL OFFER: For $3 25 
e 


we will send these 
five articles in Sterling 
Silver, prepaid. 





| 


Whisk Broom, No. 5106, $1.25; length, 8% inches, 
of good weight, and about half the usual price. 
Pumice, Silver-mounted, No. 4353, 60 cts.; an at- 

tractive and useful novelty for the toilette. 
Cut Glass Pungent, No. 900, 75 cts.; sterling top. 
Hat Pin, No. 3404, 45 cts.; fine, beaded fleur-de-lis. 
Link Buttons, No. 494, 45 cts. a pair; in solid 14-k. 
gold, $4.50; rich chasing, strongly made. 
The illustrations ave actual size. Any article sent 
safely prepaid on receipt of price. Money 
refunded if unsatisfactory. 


DANIEL LOW & CO. 


227 Essex Street, SALEM, MASS. 


The largest dealers in Solid Gold and Sterling 
Silver, by mail, in the United States. Wherever 
you are we can serve you, 

SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE “L," 144 pages, the size of the 
Century Magazine, filled with fine half-tone illustrations of Sten.ine 
Sinver and Sortip Goip photographed direct from the articles, giv 
ing an adequate idea of their wide range and fine quality 
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Patriotic Jewelry 





1031. Searf-pin, 
silver, . . $0.35° 1 
In 14-k. gold, 1.35 

| 


Miles Standish’s Sword 


Au exact copy, 6 inches long; for use as 
paper-cutter. All sterling silver, 
Hilt of silver, with steel blade, . 
| Sent free anywhere on receipt of price. 
Money will be returned if goods do not please. 


Our Green Book 


Sent free on request. 


than 1000 ideas for Wed- 
ding and Christmas Gifts; Pre- 
| cious stones, watches, gold, 
silver, ebony, brass and _ leather ; 
new Colonial things; the latest 
ideas in patriotic jewelry. 


TSENEVIUS 
“2 COMPAN 


DECKER BLDG., 33 UNION SQ., N.Y. 


$1.00 


75 


It | 


More 
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One pair lasts as long as two, if dried and ) 

ventilated after using. Perspiration will 

stain, harden and mis-shape Kid Gloves. 5 
**ONLEY ”’ 

GLOVE FORMS , 


allow air to permeate the Gloves—preserve their 
gloss, color and shape, and lengthen their life. Two 
pair “Onley” Glove Forms (4) sent prepaid for 2c 


HUDSON RUBBER COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio { 














ENGRAVED WEDDING INVITATIONS 


Latest Styies. (Samples sent.) Lowxst Prices 
A Suitable Christmas Present—Viate and Fifty Engraved 
Visiting Cards, #1.00. 
GEO. A. BANKER, 52 Orchard St., Elizabeth, N. J. 


Wedding 
| INVITATIONS 





| 


| 
' 


Finest Engraving. Correct Styles 


Visiting Cards 
Mail Orders Receive Special Attention 
DEMPSEY & CARROLL 


The Society Stationers of New York. 


26 West 23d Street, NEW YORK 
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A BEAUTIFUL EMBROIDERED SET 
FOR THE CHRISTMAS TABLE 


DESIGNED FOR THE JOURNAL 


THE LADIES’ 











DESIGN FOR CORNERS OF TABLE-CLOTH 


N CHRISTMAS DAY the centre of 
attraction is the dining-room table, 


HE oblong illustration affords a rich de- 
sign for a service cloth that is quite large 


consequently no gift would be received with, enough to accommodate the several silver 


more delight by the housekeeper than a set 
of embroidered table linens. The pleasing 


pieces that form a tea-set, or if used as a 
carving-cloth the open space at the centre 





A VERY HANDSOME SERVICE CLOTH 


arrangement of geraniums in the design given 
on this page is entirely new, and, with its 
brilliant coloring, is particularly attractive. 
Sprays of different heights may be arranged 
to extend all around the outer edge of a 
linen centre- 
piece or large 
doily with ar- 
tistic results. 
The variety of 
colorings in the 
flowers affords 
a good choice. 
The single ge- 
ranium in the 
pinkish tones 
will be found 
very desirable. 


+ 


HE illustra- 
tion for the 
corner of the 
table-cloth gives 
the arrangement 
of the geranium 
that is adapted 
to aclotha yard 
square or larger, 
as the design is 
laid out to run 
eighteen inches 
ona side. The 
plant in the cor- 
ner should be 
carried out on 
each of the cor- 
ners of the cloth, 
but varied by 
reversing the 
pattern so as to 
avoid a same- 
ness. For the corners of a large table-cloth the 
main design may be used, but not employed 
with the flowers and leaves extending along 
the edges of the cloth from corner to corner. 





A PLATE DOILY CENTREPIECE 


A BEAUTIFUL GERANIUM CENTREPIECE 


will accommodate a large platter. 
Thi« ign may be applied to a side- 
ta’ over also, 0. oblong shape, 
ultting the buttonholed edge and 
atending the stems out for an inch or 


twoallaround, and 
not running the 
leaves so close to 
the edge as is done 
in the present 
illustration. 
° 
HE design 
for the cen- 
trepiece is ar- 
ranged to cover 
a diameter of 
twenty-two AN 
inches, and the 
tops of six plants are placed a proper dis- 
tance apart to give them a position of 
advantage without overcrowding or mak- 
ing them too bushy. 

A very bold effect may be given to many 
of the flowers by filling the petals at the 
centre. This treatment will be especially 
valuable where shaded flowers are in the 
background and those showing the five 
petals are prominent. Those in the back- 
ground may be embroidered flat with darker 
shades of pink, while those in the foreground 
may be worked in lighter tones and shaded. 




































EXQUISITE OVAL TRAY-CLOTH 


HOME JOURNAL 


‘O MATCH this centrepiece the design for | 

a plate doily is shown in _ illustration. 
A plate doily generally measures twelve 
inches in diameter, and as the plate is from 
nine to ten inches across a clear space of six 
inches is left at the middle of the doily for 
the bottom of the plate to rest upon. Six 
clusters of the geranium are placed on this 
doily, but arranged so that the stems are not 
more than three inches and a half long, and 


A CARAFE MAT 





the odd flower here and there that is added 
in the centrepiece to fill in may be omitted, 
leaving only the six prominent plants to 
decorate the doily. 

This doily may be used as a carafe mat or 
for a round side-dish. It would also form 
an attractive underlay for a choice bit of 
bric-a-brac or piece of silver. 


* 

PRETTY color scheme for these designs 

will be to employ the pink, green and 
light brown shades for the blossoms, leaves 
and stems. Three shades of filo silk should 
be used for the blossoms, while at least four 
shades of green will be required for the 
leaves and stems, as a reddish cast is always 
a feature in the colorings of the leaves. 

When embroidering the leaf it is well to 
have one of the natural plants near at hand 
asa model. As the 
geranium is a hardy 
plant it is available 
at any season of the 
year. 

For the button- 
holed edge two 
shades of either pink 
or green will appear 
to good advantage, 
or if preferable two 


A GOBLET DOILY 


shades of pale green- 
ish brown in Roman 
floss. The rippled 
effect in the edge is 
given by buttonholing 
in both the long and 
the short stitch. 

The design for an oval tray cloth is an 
attractive one and will result in a very beau- 
tiful cloth if embroidered carefully with the 
pink and green shades. It should measure | 
sixteen inches long and ten inches wide. 


+ 


HE design for a gobiet doily is square in | 

shape, having the corners rounded slightly 
to modify the angle. Four small clusters 
and a few leaves embellish this doily. | 





BUTTER-PLATE DOILY 





A small butter-plate doily with decorative 
border is shown in illustration. 





Editor’s Note—A full-size perforated pattern for 
any one of the embroidery designs on this page 
will be mailed to any address on receipt of twenty- 
five cents. The full set of eight patterns may be 
had by sending $1.00. 

Patterns of the ‘‘Set of Bird Designs in Em- | 
broidery’’ and of the ‘‘ Seaweed Desigas in Em- | 
broidery,’’ which appeared in the Journal of | 
August, 1898, will also be furnished at the above 

rices. Address the Art Bureau, The Ladies’ 

ome Journal, Philadelphia. Complete direc- | 
tions for transferring the designs to linen will | 
accompany the patterns. 





_ Thimble, Needles, Thread 


| Always just where you wantthem ¢7e 
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Home Needlework 


For 1899 


Tells How 


To Embroider. shows just how 
to make all the different embroidery 
stitches. Gives lessons in shading 
Tulips, ‘Thistles, Poppies, Morning- 
Glories, Fuchsias, Golden Rod, Holly, 
Strawberries, Cherries, Honeysuckles, 
Orchids, Violets, Pansies, Birds and 
Butterflies; American Beauty, La France 
and other Double Roses. 


25 New Colored Plates 


Also Designs for Cross Stitch, Church Embroidery, 
and the latest in needlework, called ‘ Decore 
Crochet.”’ Just the book for beginners. 

Send us 10 cents, stamps or silver 


FLORENCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
8 Bridge Street, Florence, Mass. 


The Famous Lightning Needle 


TAPERED 











Superior in Quality—New in Shape 
LIGHTNING NEEDLES are easy to thread, easy 
to sew with. They are tapered from the centre to 
the eye, so that they. are forced through the material 
easier than the old-fashioned needle. 


thread them readily because they 
have large eyes; sew with them 
easily because they are largest in 
: the centre, tapering to the eye. 


for all sewing and embroidery LIGHTNING 
NEEDLES are better than the old-fashioned kind. 


| § cents A PACKAGE AT RETAIL. Ask your merchant for 


them. He will get them for you if he hasn't any in stock. If 
he won't, sen 


d to us. 
THE LIGHTNING NEEDLE COMPANY, 48 W. 4th St., New York 


















“Duchess Embroidery Hoop 


Does not require winding; the felt cushion on the inner hoop 
gives the proper tension to HOLD TIGHTLY a light or heavy fabric. 

All the leading authorities ~ 
on Fancy Work use and 
strongly recommend this 
Hoop. 

Ask for the Duchess 
—‘*The Hoop with the Felt 
Cushion,” or send 15e. for 
sample, postpaid. Mention 
vize—4, 5, 6 or T inch. Set 
of 4 Hoops, 50¢., postpaid. 


GIBBS MFG. COMPANY. Dept. C, Canton, Ohio 


SILK BOOK—FREE 


It has over 400 samples of WASH SILKS; it gives the 
treatment for 20 FLowers, Fruits, FOLIAGE and 
DECORATIVE DESIGNS. Send us 25 cents for a Six 
MonTHS’ Subscription to our Fancy WorRK monthly 
magazine, THe NEEDLEWORKER, and we will send 
you our SILK Book—FREF. 

Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. Box J. 




















Attach the  H. & M.”" Comprnation | =e : 
PINCUSHION, THIMBLE anno 4 — 

SPOOL-HOLDER to your table, lap- jp — > <> 

board or sewing machine. Lightens QS 

the task of sewing. Invaluable to 

every woman. Handsomely nickel- 

plated. Prick By Mai, 25 eta. 4G*STS- 

STAMPS TAKEN. BOOKLET FREE, ¥45TEP 

HUEBEL & MANGER 


287-289 Graham Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Patented 


ys LINEN 
DOILIES 


Six 6-in. and one 12in. flower desig!s 
sent to any one, together with our 
100-page illus. catalog of Fancy Work 
Novelties for only ¢ od STAMPS TAKEN, 

. S. DAVISSON& CO. _ 
468 N. Sth St., Philadelphia, Pa, Dept. 5¢ 











The Pure Dye Silks (Satin Taffeta, etc.) manufactured 
by Jolin D. Cutter will hereafter be sold at Retail Depots: 

New YorK—1 Union Square (Lincoln Building) 

Boston—153 Tremont Street (Chickering Building) 


AND NOWHERE ELSE 


Purchasers will thus be assured that they get what 
they buy. 


Magazine Camera, $1 


Takes four pictures at one loading; Achromatic Lens; 
Universal Focus; Leather-Covered. Low prices ot: 4! 
Cameras and Photo Materials. 

THE BARD COMPANY, Plainfield, N. J- 
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HOME-MADE MUFFS AND COLLARETTES 
By Tlsabel A. Mallon 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM 


NY one of the pretty mufis or 

’ collarettes shown on this 
page will prove a welcome 
Christmas present to either, 
wife, mother, sister or friend. 
The pretty set made of 
astrakhan cloth, shown in the 
illustrations, will be found 
easy to reproduce. The muff is of the 
cloth, and made over a shape; it is 
lined with silk of the new blue shade, 
and at one side is a rippled rosette with 
a tiny Rhine- 
stone buckle 
in the centre. 
The band for the 
neck is of blue 
velvet, piped with 
the astrakhan, and 
where it is crossed 
is a scant rosette 
of the velvet with 
a buckle in the 
middle. Rosettes 
finish each end. 
The hat has the crown and brim of astrakhan. 
the cloth being drawn closely over one of the 
new shapes to be worn off the face. 
The broad spangled quills are 
caught in place by a velvet rosette, 
and a clover bow, also of the velvet, 
is under the brim so that it rests 
on the hair just in front. 


. 


HE rather elaborate set of black 
sstin in illustrations, shows a 
flaring Medici collar of black satin 
lined with figured silk in light 





MUFF OF ASTRAKHAN 





HAT TRIMMED WITH ASTRAKHAN 


colors. The edges of both collar and muff are 
outlined with a cord of heavy black and 
white silk. The collar flares well away 


from the throat, which it should be made 
to fit, while the cape part is laid in flar 


ing box-plaits. At the neck is a narrow 











COLLARETTE AND MUFF OF 


black ribbon, looped in a tiny bow in front 
under a Rhinestone buckle. The muff, a 
veritable bag shape, is of material like the 
cape. It is drawn together at the top under 
loops of ribbon, and a small strass buckle 
isin thecentre. If one prefers it a piping of 
fur or satin may 
be substituted 
for the cord, but 
the cord is the 
newest in style. 


+ 


HE simple but 

elezant-look 
ing muff of tan 
cloth shown is 
made of cloth 
matching the 
gown. It is 
semi-oval in 
Shape and lined 
with cream Ben- 
galine, the sides 
being arranged 
in scant frills 
that permit the 
lining to show. 
In the centre is a small fur head, from 
under which fall four fur tails, all being ' 
one of the dark shades. A muff made 
in this way may be worn with any gown 
Provided always that it matches it in color, 
and that the lining of the frills is selected 
with an eye to that prevailing in the costume. 


MUFF OF TAN CLOTH 


THE MOST RECENT 









BLACK SATIN 


MODELS 


NY woman who 
has many tiny 
tips—white ones—left 
from this hat and that 
wrap, may hie her- 
seif to the dealer 
in feathers, and by 
cleansing those al- 
ready possessed and 
adding a few to them 
she may make a 
dainty boa, the one 
which may be fastened 
at the throat with a 
bow of white satin 
ribbon, with its loops and ends “‘ fixed’’ after 
the very latest fashion. To go with this 
there is the muff made of broad figured rib- 
bon and finished at each side with frills of 
ribbon to match. A big bow of plain white 
satin is on top, contrasting well with a couple 
of tiny white feathers just beside it. In 
appearance this set is elaborate. There will 
be but a very little money gone from one’s 
purse, though the usage of wisdom and the 
combination of good taste will be great to 
create this pretty and stylish belonging. 


ASTRAKHAN COLLAR 


as much 


ent. 


collars, 
FEATHER BOA 


AND MUFF more cold 


and sore throats. 
The cape collar 
of cloth, shown in 
illustration, which 
may be worn over 
the coat or without 
it, has a slightly 
curved air. It is 
lined throughout 
with the Benga 
line, the shaping 
of the collar show 
ing the lining. 
Around the neck, 
making a distinc- 
tion between collar and cape, is a 
folded band of black satin ribbon 
arranged in a full bow at the back, 


while in front, as if they were 
clasps, are two fur heads with 
several small tails falling from 


COLLARETTE OF CLOTH 


under them. 
kind, suited for mourning, would be one of 
crape lined with dull silk, and trimmed with 
ribbon and astrakhan heads. 


A more expensive cape of this 


MUFF OF GRAY CLOTH 


HERE are many 

attractive belong 
ings that do not cost 
money as 
time and dexterity, 
and that deftness 
that is really a tal 
Most of us can 
make our muffs and 
otherwise 
there would be many 
hands 





















HOME JOURNAL 


MOST stylish set is the cloth one shown 

in illustrations. It is made of gray 
cloth, although any shade matching the gown 
may be used. The collar, as well as the muff, 
is made of shaped pieces tailor fashion, the 
stitching on the right side being done at 
each section and around the edges with 
heavy silk. 
to the muff at each side, while dark crimson 
velvet bows graduated in size are at the top 
and fall well forward. The collar has a cape 
that ripples slightly, but the very high collar 
is straight, the stitching on it being very con- 
spicuous. The cape is short on the shoulders 
and comes to a decided point in front, its 
fastening being concealed under many loops 
of the crimson velvet. Both muff and cape are 























COLLAR OF GRAY CLOTH 


lined with an inexpensive 
gray fur which adds to 
their comfort as well as to 
their beauty. 

Next to shaping one’s 
muff the greatest care must 
be taken to make the layer 
of cotton, really the layer, 
give not only the soft, full 
in the shape of ‘‘ lumps ”’ 
of wadding must be straightened out. 
The cloth muff, which is specially 
appropriate for the fur-trimmed cloth 
gown, will obtain this season. 


+ 
HERE are many inexpensive furs, 
in bands, heads or tails, that are 
effective on the muff or collar and yet 
add but little to the cost. Often the 
busy little woman who goes out by 
the day, sewing busily and with many 





MUFF OF GOLDEN-BROWN SILK 


a bright idea, 
since she is in 
terested in her 
patrons, will 
evolve a mufi 
from almost 
nothing. One 
recently seen was 
oval-shaped, 
made of a bit of 
black brocade 
left over from a 
dress, lined 
with coarse white 
silk that 


COLLARETTE new but did not 


TO MATCH cost much, while 
on top, from 
among loops and 

ends of ribbon—also new—hung 


tiny tails of ermine—entire cost, 
three dollars. But the buyer of the 
materials for this very stylish muff 
understood that there were small, 
almost unknown, shops where a bit 
of fur or of passementerie could be 
bought at a reasonable price. 


+ 


OMETHING absolutely new is 
shown in the silk collar and 
muff in illustrations. They are 
made of soft, thin, golden-brown 
silk laid in accordion plaits pulled 
out as illustrated. Satin ribbon 
bows in bands and loops make an 
effective contrast, the ribbon upon 


that upon the muff. 

All the muffs and collars illus- 
trated upon this page are inexpen- 
sive, and any one of them may be 
made by the so-called ‘‘ handy ”’ 
woman, with an ease that will sur- 
prise even herself. Other materials than 
those suggested here may be substituted, the | 
only absolute requirement being that both 
muff and collar shall be made soft and warm. 


There is a decided flare given | 


the collar being a little wider than | 


BABY’S 


| of the book. 


| them. 
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New Book 
Just Published 


“Embroidery Lessons 
with Colored Studies” 1899 


Judging from the orders, almost every reader of our 
advertisement last month must have sent for our book. 

The 15 new, full-page Colored Reproductions of Mas- 
TERPIECES Of ARTISTIC EMBROIDERY show clearly 
the exact shading of each flower, and manner of work- 
ing each stitch. These 15 studies cannot be obtained 
elsewhere, and are alone worth several times the cost 
Over 150 other illustrations. Instructions 
for beginners by expert embroiderers. Stitches old and 
new described so plainly that any one can readily master 
Tells how to procure promptly the stamped lin- 


| ens, silks, needles and hoops required. 


loop, but all vicissitudes | 


was | 


way. 





| but a 


“ Cross Stitch” and the “American Flag in Embroid- 
ery.” Newest designs in Stamped Linens. Maiied for 
10c. in stamps. Address 


The Brainerd & Armstrong Co., noe pen ay 





WO nuisances that 
can’t be brooked— 
The ladies know 
them well: 
A hook and eye that 
comes unhooked, 


And jelly that don’t jell. 


See that 


The DeLong 


Hook ana Eye sticks 


RICHARDSON & D&LONG Bros., Mfrs. 
Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 





THOMSON’S 
“Glove-Fitting” 
CORSETS 


are made in three or more 
pieces with /ransverse seams 
running around the body 
instead of up and down. 
This evades all strain and 
secures a perfect fit for 
allfigures. The corset 
is self-adjusting, 
yielding easily to 
every movement. 
No other Corset 
is constructed in this 
Made in every variety 
of style. Prices from $1.00 to $5.00 per pair. 
Send for Handsome Illustrated Catalogue 
MAILED FREE 


LANGDON, BATCHELLER & CO. 
345 Broadway, - New York City 
If your dealer does not sell our corsets, send to us. 













Price , 


$350 4 
Foot-Form No. 403 tor Tender Feet 


Inner soles of the finest leather used in bicycle 
saddles makes them soft and pliable. 
» pular with ladies 
The Walking Boot fh ay professious— 
teachers, women of affairs. Sizes 1 to 9, AAA 
to KE. 21 STYLES. New Fall Catalogue 
mailed free. Money orders payable to 


$5,00 quality. Cc. P. LANGLOIS, Washington, D. C. 


The Woman 
Who Spends a Penny 


for a postal card, or by letter requests us to send her 
Our Cloak and Suit Catalogue 
for Fall and Winter 1898 99, will receive a copy free. 
The catalogue is beautifully illustrated, shows the 
latest styles in Cloaks, Capes and Suits, and quotes 
Wholesale Prices to Everybody 
No catalogue sent to residents of Chicago. 


Originators of the MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 
Catalogue Business. Chicago 


HEALTH WARDROBE 


Complete outfit, 30 cut patterns 
infant’s long, or 2% first short clothes, full directions, 
sealed, 46 cts. Hints to epoens Mothers and de- 
scription New Maternity Nightgown free with patterns. 
MKS. J. BRIDE, P. 0. Box 1265, BOSTON, Mass, 
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THE 


LADIES’ 


RAG DOLLS AND HOME-MADE TOYS 


By Emily Ross 


FROM THE 


ILLUSTRATIONS 





































A Girt DOLL 


HE children’s toys 
illustrated on this 
page all have the 
merit of inexpen 
siveness to recom 

mend them, and from per- 

sonal experience I am quite 
convinced that no addition 
to a nursery’s belongings 
is more welcome than a set of toy animals. 

Any animal may be made in the manner 

described below. Canton flannel is the ma- 

terial from which they are mé ade. wonere a 




























A WHITE RABBIT 


used. In filling the ani- 
mals, a funnel through 
which to pour the bran will 
be found most useful. 


- 


HE toy animals shown in 
accompanying illustra- 
tions are made of colored 
Canton flannel and stuffed 
with bran. The legs of all 
except the camel are stiffened 
with pieces of wood. For 


A BROWN HORSE 


the camel’s legs, which are bent and quite 
thin, ribbon wire is used. Shoe buttons are 
used for the eyes except in the smaller ani- 
mals, when colored beads are utilized. 

In making, stitch the pieces securely 
together on the wrong side, then turn inside 
out, leaving a space large enough to introduce 
a funnel, through which ting bran may be 
poured. When the animal is quite full the 
space may be overseamed. Before sewing 
the soles of the feet on, run wires or sticks 
into the legs. Clothespins will answer 
nicely for this purpose. Indicate the mouth 
with coarse black thread; if it should be 
necessary to show teeth use white beads. 


A GRAY 


Bell 


ORIGINALS 


HE pug dog shown in illustration is 
made of yellow Canton flannel. The 


pattern is in five 


sides of head, 


body and inside of legs, tail and ear. The 
head pieces are sewed together and the 


darts taken on it. 
The portions of the 
body are sewed to- 
gether and joined to 
the head. After the 
seams are stitched 
and turned, stuff 
and stiffen the legs. 
Put the tail on after 
it has been wired 
and stiffened. Sew 
on the ears and 
paint the nose and 
ears with black 
paint. Sew black 
shoe buttons in for 
the eyes. Make a 
collar of ribbon. 
The elephant in 
accompanying illus- 





A PuG DoG 


tration is made of gray Canton flannel. The 


pattern is in four pieces: 
body, ear, tusk and sole of foot. 


cut with the body. 


each side of the 


The tail is 


» tusks are made of 


white satin and stiffened with wire. The 


saddle-cloth is of 


ELEPHANT 


Clothespins are 
used to stiffen the 
legs, and shoe but- 
tons for eyes. The 
trunk is stiffened 


A Girt DOLL 


The horse in 


brown Canton flannel. 





red velveteen 
trimmed with 


tinsel and bells. 


A BABY DOLL 


with bonnet 
wire and bent 
into a very de- 
cided curve. 
~ 
HE camel 
in the ac- 
companying il- 
lustration is 
made of yellow 
Canton flannel. 
The pattern is 
cut in four 
pieces: each 
side of body, 
ear, tail and 
sole of foot. A 
dart is taken in 
the head from 
the lower side 
of the jaw to 
theear. Wires 


are run in the 
legs. The end of the tail is of the Canton 
flannel braided and fringed out. 

illustration is made of 
The pattern is in 


A CAMEL WITH His Hump 


four pieces: 


ear and sole of foot. 


side of body, inside of legs, 
The mane and tail are 


made of heavy black crochet silk. 


HOME 





JOURNAL 





A LARGE PIG 


HE pig in illustration is 
made of gray Canton 
flannel with oil paint rubbed 
on it to give the peculiar 
skinlike appearance. The 
twilled side of the Canton 
flannel is used for the out- 
side. The pattern is in four 
pieces: each side of body, 
ear, end of nose and tail. 
Wire is run in the tail and 
legs. Ears and end of nose 
are lined with pink. 

The rabbit, cat and mouse 
illustrated are all made 
of white Canton flannel. 
The pattern for each of these is in four pieces 


except the rabbit, whose tail is cut with the | 


body. Pink shoe buttons are used for the 
eyes of the cat 
and rabbit, and 
pink beads for 
the eyes of the 
mouse. Make 























A WHITE CAT 


whiskers of thread. 
The cat has a pink 
ribbon with bell tied 
around her neck. 


+ 


HE rag dolls il- 
lustrated onthis 
page have the heads 
and bodies cut to- 
gether of white mus- 
lin. The fronts and 
backs are the same 
shape, and are then 
sewed together and 
stuffed with bran. 
The arms and legs 
are made, and 
sewed to the bodies. 
The faces are painted 


on lawn in 
water-colors 
and sewed over 
pink muslin. 
The girl doll 
has a frock and 
flaring bonnet of 
pink gingham. 

Oil colors are used on the faces of the baby, 
the sailor-boy and the little girl in the plaid 
bonnet. Bronze shoes and black stockings 
are used on these dolls. The _ sailor-boy 
doll’s suit is made of blue linen, the other of 
figured lawn and cambric. The baby doll 
has a dress and sunbonnet of white cambric. 





A Toy MOUSE 


Pai tis es? Ra 


A SAILOR-BOY DOiL 

















November, 


1898 


™PARKER 





For Merry 
Winter Evenings 


We especially recommend: 


The War in Cuba (for Boys) $1.25 
Realistic Golf (‘8s omy Pract) $3 ana $5 


al parlor Golf 


Battle of Manila (2",°7°'"S) 60c. 


board game 


Pillow Dex (jolly fun) 25¢, and 50c. 


Sold by all leading Dealers throughout the 
English-speaking world. 
OUR ILLUSTRATED LIST MAILED FREE 
Describing 50 of the Most Popular Games. 
Selected from nearly 300 published by us. 


_ All genuine bear Our Name -Look for it. 


_PARKER- BROTHERS. “MASS: 

















Fractions and Headaches 


Are companions with many students. By the time the 
lesson is mastered the head is in a whirl. By playing 
the game of Fraetion-Play, frac — are unconsciously 
mastered, and headaches are avoiced ; 25 cts. a pack. 
Orner Firnesipg EpucationaL Games (SOLD BY DEALERS): 
Our Union, teaches U. 8. geography, 25 cts. a pack. 
Population, the world’s geography and population, 25c. 
White Squadron, depicts and describes our Navy, 25c. 
The Mayflower, depicts Pilgrim life and scenes, 25c. 
Yellowstone, illustrates Yellowstone Nat’l Park, 35c. 
Artista, the world’s most celebrated paintings, 35ec. 
Poems, a fine game ; famous quotations, illustrated, 35c. 
Flags, in colors: all countries; pleases the children, Ze. 


Progressive Niloe, game of letters; for social enter- 
tainments, children’s parties, etc.; can be played at first 
trial. Game contains cards for 4 tables or 16 players, B5e. 


THESE GAMES ARE BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED AND 
HIGHLY ENAMELED. 


WE SEND FREE, to intro- 
SPECI AL duce our games, a handsome 
illustrated booklet, ‘‘Education 
OFFER: ° by Play,’ list of games, and 
a coupon good for 
in part payment of a sample game at your dealer’s, or 
remit to us full price of any game and it will be mailed 
with coupon, booklet and list. Address Department A. 


The FIRESIDE GAME CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 








CROKINOLE PLAYERS 


should order a set of 


CarromRings 


Don’T HURT YOUR FINGERS, have great resiliency, 
rebound beautifully in carrom and bank shots. 
Great improvement on wood discs in CROKINOLE. 
Price per set, 


29 sean 50 cents, postpaid. 
Gentlemen: Since 
your CARROM 
LINGS have been 

in our amusement 

room THE YOUNG 

MEN WILL HAVE 

NOTHING ELSE. 

They are very 

popular. 

W.A.Bru pares, 

Sec., Y. M. C. A., 

Peoria, Til. 


Archarena Combination Boards with 
Net Pockets and Carrom Rings 


(CHERRY FINISH) 
No. 2 has CROKINOLE, TEN PINS and 
CARROM GAMES, 10 in all, for $3.50, ex- 
ress paid. No.1 board, 4 games, $2.50. 
f not at toyed dealer's write to 














Manufacturers 
Peoria, il. 


| YEARS AGO A LADY 


who had@ moved to 
Philadelphia, said to me 

“T wouldn't livé again in 
another town if they pre- 
sented me with a home. 
Just think of the variety 
of styles and the saving 
of money in shopping 
here! Where else can 
you find the like of it?” 


No one needs to speak 
so now. I was the first 
manufacturer of full- 
fashioned hosiery in the 
United States who sold 
direct to the consumer. 
In order to oblige my cus- 
tomers, I take care of 
their shopping. My as- 
sistants are women who 
know more about values 
than the average buyer 
does. 


Write me for anything 
you want and I will bring 
the facilities of the largest 
Department Stores to 
your door. Send me your 
address, and I will mail 
you particulars and my 
illustrated pamphlet, 
“From Weaver to Wear- 
er,” with pricelist of 
Hosiery. 


PAUL SCHLOSSMANN, “nang uun’*" 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
An Illustrated Popular Magazine for the Family 


Published on the Twenty-fifth of each month preceding date of issuance by 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 421-427 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 
One Dollar per Year; Single Copies, Ten Cents 
ENGLISH SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 
Per issue, 6 pence; per year, 6 shillings, post-/ree 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
[For the transaction of advertising business only] 
New York: 1 Madison Ave., corner 23d Street 
Chicago: 508 Home Insurance Building 


EDITED BY EDWARD BOK 
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THREE DAINTY BOOKS FOR GIRLS 


For the Girl in Business, in Society and 


HIS month THE LApDiEs’ HOME JOURNAL 

offers three more dainty books—this 
one of which 
helpful and pretty as it is possible to make 
Nine little books have now been issued 
in the JOURNAL series, and these complete 
for the present all that will be issued. 

The new books this month are these: 


THE BUSINESS GIRL: 





time for girls—each 


it. 


the Home 


in 


is as 








The first book ever 


published sympa- 
thetically treating of the business girl in 





By Ruth 
As 


more. 


every aspect: her work and conduct at the 
office ; her relation to her employer; her dress; her reading; her wardrobe; her social position; 
her companions; her evening amusements; how she can entertain—every phase of her life—in 
fact, the best of all Ruth Ashmore has written for the JOURNAL is in this book. 


Illustrated With Photogravure Frontispiece of 


THE WELL-BRED GIRL IN SOCIETY: 


Ruth Ashmore’s Work-Corner in Her Room 


By Mrs. Burton Harrison. No woman 





is, perhaps, so well fitted as Mrs. 


Harrison, as a social leader in New York, to set the average girl right in her social 
deportment, and tell her what is right and what is wrong in the usages of good society. 
Written sympathetically, the book is a fine companion and counselor for every girl. 


Illustrated With a Photogravure Frontispiece Portrait of Mrs. Harrison 


HOME GAMES AND PARTIES: Edited by Mrs. Hamilton Mott. 


red of the newest and brightest home games 
and parties published in the JouRNAL have been brought together in this book. 





Over one hun- 


There 


are ideas for every occasion; for home parties, for evening companies, for children’s 


afternoons, for holiday fétes, birthday parties—in fact, the book is a 


complete help to 


people who like to give social parties at their homes and who like new ideas. 


With a Special Chapter on Evening Refreshments for Parties, by Mrs. S. T. Rorer 


THE BOOKS ARE LITTLE GEMS in cover and paper. 


They have a beautiful lace-work 


designed cover; bound in cloth, with gilt top and gold stamping. 


THE PRICES FOR THIS GIRLS’ SERIES are the same as for the other three books: fifty cents 


each, or one dollar for the set of three, packed in a neat box, with postage free to any point. 


+ 


THE LITTLE NOVELS PUBLISHED IN SEPTEMBER 


Have been sold by the 
market there was ready forthem. They are: 
A Minister of the World: By Caroline A. Mason. 


ministerial story never since equaled in fiction. 


The Spirit of Sweetwater: By Hamlin Garland. 
exquisite love story of the far West ever written. 


The Peop'- of Our Neighborhood: By Mary E. Wilkins. 


best skei 
has yet dune 


+ 
HOUSEHOLD LIBRARY WAS PUBLISHED IN OCTOBER 


THE LITTL 


And its popularity is beyond the most liberal expectations. 


consists of : 


hundred views of 





‘““The best 
of study.’’ 








thousands, showing 


That superb 


-s of New England people which Miss Wilkins 


Inside of One Hundred Homes: By William Martin Johnson. 


Good Cooking: By Mrs. Rorer. 


cooking 


Model Houses for Little Money: By the Journal’s Architect. 
the successful model houses given in the JOURNAL, and upon 
which over 500 houses are now being built, are in this book. 


the large 


The most 


The 





It 


One 
actually existing rooms in other people’s 


homes, showing what taste rather than money can do, and giving 
hundreds of ideas in furnishing. 


As Mrs. 
of all 


Rorer herself says: 


receipts my twenty-five years 


All 


*F 


The demand for the little books already published has been so great that books 
intended for Christmas presents should now be ordered. 


ANY OF THE BOOKS, FIFTY CENTS EACH: 


EITHER SET OF THREE, IN A BOX, $1.00 





The offer of any of the sets of three for one dollar is special to the readers of the 


JOURNAL and will soon be withdrawn. 


Send all orders to THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
*eF¢ 


CHRISTMAS PIN-MONEY EASILY MADE 


UNDREDS of women surprised them- 
selves by the ease with which they made 
pin-money for their Christmas presents last 
year. The JouRNAL showed them how to do 
it. This year the chances which the JOURNAL 
Offers are greater. A simple request sent to 
the JourNAL’s Circulation Bureau will bring 
any one all the information that is needed in 
fegard to the plan. 


_ ANYTHING TO LIGHTEN WOMAN’S WORK 


HE Journat will be glad to pay $5.00 
for any plan, suggestion, idea or device, 
which it accepts, by which woman’s work 
may be lightened. Many women invent 
labor-saving devices which, owing to various 
circumstances, are never heard of outside of a 
small circle. It is to help such inventors 
that the JouRNAL will be glad to know 
of these ideas. 





TO THOSE WHO COMPLAIN 


MPLAINTS are beginning to come 

4 in from those who regularly buy 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL at news-stands 
that they cannot get it; that the dealer’s sup- 
ply is exhausted, etc. This trouble we antici- 
pated when, in the last JouRNAL, we said 
that under the new rule which compels 
dealers to pay for all copies of the magazine 
they order, and withdraws the privilege of 
returning copies unsold, newsdealers would 
naturally cut down their supply. This 
trouble promises even to be greater as the 
demand for the JOURNAL increases during 
the reading season. There are only three 
certain methods to obtain the JOURNAL now: 

First: By buying it promptly on the day it 
is issued—the twenty-fifth of each month. 

Second: By leaving a regular order for it 
with your newsdealer. 

Third: By sending one dollar to the 
JOURNAL office and becoming a subscriber, 
when, of course, each copy is regularly 
assured direct from the home office. 


~ 
PICTURES OF “DEAR OLD LADIES” 


i. ORDER to bring home, especially to the 

minds of the young, the subtile beauty 
there is in old age, the JouURNAL purposes to 
depict some phases of it. It is intended to 
publish portraits of ‘‘ dear old ladies’’ who 
have attained or passed the Scriptural three- 
score-years-and-ten. In extending an invita- 
tion to its readers to send in pictures of old 
ladies, whether in or out of their particular 
family circle, from which to make selections, 
the JOURNAL promises to remunerate the 
sender for each partrait retained. Of course, 
no photograph should be sent except with 
the approval of the subject. 


~ 
$50.00 FOR PICTURES OF TABLES 
SET FOR SOCIAL OCCASIONS 


HE JOURNAL 
wants a number 

of photographs of ta- 
bles set for social oc- 
casions: for a lunch- 
eon, a social break- 
fast, an afternoon (ea, 





a home company dinner—any social occasien | 
’ where a table has been prettily set and 


an idea of originality in it. It makes no 
difference what the occasion was; but-state 
briefly what it was, how the table was set, 
and give the menu. Send a distinct photo- 
graph showing the setting of the table to the 
best advantage. No person must be seated 
at the table. The JOURNAL will award: 


$20.00 for the prettiest set table 
$10.00 for the second prettiest set table 
$5.00 each for the neat four best set tables 


Of course the JOURNAL reserves the right 
to withhold the prizes if contributions do not 
justify awards. Postage must be inclosed, 
or the JOURNAL will not undertake to return 
any pictures. All photographs must be in 
the hands of the Art Bureau of THE LApDIrEs’ 
HOME JOURNAL before April 1 next. 


am 
OVER 800 BRIGHT GIRLS 
AVE, within thirty days, decided to 
accept the JOURNAL’s offer of a free 
scholarship. The musical ones witl have | 
their choice betweern the largest Eastern 


and Western conservatories; the others will 
select one of a list of the best colieges and 
seminaries in the country. Their tuition, 


board, laundry work and piano rent will be | 


paid for them. One completed her task in a 
vacation of two weeks, ard a little girl living 
in a small country village obtained nearly a 
year and a half at the largest musical con 
servatory in the country, with all her 
expenses paid. The same _ opportunities 
await any girl who will write to the 
JOURNAL’S Educational Bureau. 


~ 
$11,500 TO BE GIVEN TO 440 PERSONS 


HE JourNAL has in the past 
earn money, and thousands have availed 
themselves of them. Some have earned sev- 
eral thousand dollars—all have earned some- 
thing. The most generous offer ever made 
by a publishing firm, however, has now been 
arranged. Under its provisions every person 
availing himself or herself of this offer will be 
given an opportunity to earn a sum of money 
which will amply repay whatever time and 
effort are given to the work, and in addition, 
440 persons will receive sums of money rang- 
ing from $1000 to $5.00 each. 
outlay is necessary and no previous business 
experience is required. Full details of the 
plan and a booklet telling just how others 
have made successes will be sent upon re- 
quest to the JOURNAL’s Circulation Bureau. 


> 
JUST A WORD OF CAUTION 


ag *ADEES of the JoURNAL who compete for | 
any prize or who offer an article of any | 


sort for publication should inclose return | 
stamps whether they wish to have their con- 
tributions returned or not. Hereafter, when 
postage is not provided the JOURNAL will 
not consider any prize submissions eligible. | 


has | 


offered | 
many opportunities to those desiring to | 


No money | 
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p-+----- Direct from the Factory —-~ 


3 Christmas 
Suggestions 


To any person who intends to buy nice 
furniture it will pay, and pay well, to send 
for our catalogue and investigate the posi- 
tive advantages of buying “ Direct from 
Factory at Factory Prices.” 

This space is too small to give full de- 
tails, but the following will give an idea of 
the extremely low prices at which we sell 
strictly HIGH-GRADE furriture. 


Turkish 


Rocker 
$29.50 ts 


this 
luxurious easy 
chair, No. 677, di- 
rect from ‘actory, 
freight prepaid, 
sent “On Approv- 
al,” to be returned 
at our expense if 
not positively the 
best leather chair 
ever sold at so low 
a price. 
COVERED with best 
quality mac! 've-buffed 
GeNuUINE leather. Hes 
genuive hair cushions, tufted back, spring rockers and ball- 
bearing cesters. Choice of maroon, olive-green or russet-color 
leather, At retail a similar chair costs $45 to §60. 


Ladies Mahogany Desk 
me $9.75 tare thie saints 


the fnctory, freight prepaid, 
sent “On Approval,” to be 
returned at our expense if 
not posi:..vely the best ladies’ 
desk ever sold at so low a 
price. A dainty birihday or 
wedding wif 
FRONT is figured ahogany, 
tastily iniaid with pear! and white 
holly u French legs both back 
aud front, twolocks. Small d:awer 
inside, places for paper, peu, ink, 
etc. Bottom of large drawer is of 
pretty bird's-eye maple. Trim- 
mings are all solid brass (not plated), jneluding the crest. This 
3 desk is polished like a piano, aud from a deater will coat $15 to 
$20. 












aX Wav bing! 








Ask for Catalogue. 
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? 
Mahogany 
Music Cabinet 
$8.60 deze pice pate 


the factory, freight prepaid, sent 
“On Approval,” to be retorned 
at our expense if not posi v 
the bes’ »susic Cabinet vblainavie 
at 80 low a price, 

FRONT is figured mahogany, tastily 
inlaid with mother-of-pearl aud white 
holly. Has Freuch legs, adjuctable 
shelves and lock. Trimmings are solid 
brass, and bottom of drawer is pretty 
bird’s--ye maple. This cabinet has a 


‘ 


y 


rich polish finish, and from a dealer 
will cos. $12 to $15. 


Home 
Desi 
$19.50 bs 


beautiful home 
desk, direct from 
the factory, freight 
prepaid, seut “On 
Approval,” to be 
reiurned at our 
expense if not posi- 
tively the best ob 
tainable et so low 
a price. 








| 

| oe 

€ « , ré ‘ ‘ 

7 THE DES.uN of this desk is almost perfection for a 
“home” cesk. It combines all the practical features of « 
regular oidce desk—roll top, letter wie, Gook Is, sliding arm 

| i plenty ¢° drawers, pigeonpholes, Vall-bearing casters, 


etc,—and in @ way that is graceful, artistic and full of style. 
At retail it would cost from $25 to $35. 


PIP LPPPPBPOOLN PHP A DA PD AD PP OL OD DS 


2 Office 
| Desk 
$19.85 


“ Macey” desk No. 
10-H direct from 
the factory, freignt 
prepaid, sent “On 
Approval,” to be 
returned at our 
expense if not posi- 
tively the vest roil 
top desk ever sold 
at the price. 
MADE of selected oak 
frout, 22 pigeeuhoies, 6 file 5 large dr 
drawers, 2 stamp drawers, 2 pen racks, 2 paper racks, 2 arn 
rests, ball-bearing casters, front base mould and 8 complete 
letter files, dust-proof, and under jock and key. This desk 
has a good polish finish, and from a dealer will cost $28 to $35 
Catalogue No. 2. 


Turkish Couch 
$29.50 Peircn dices tryin the tuctory. Yrelgh 


prepaid, seut On = age to be returned at our 
expense if not positively the best obtainable at 
sv low @ price, 


PATENT APYLIED Ft 








Has closed back, 


5 


quartere? 
awers, 2 5 








boxes, 








4 THIS COUCH is 75 inches long. 28 inches wide, and is 


made of best quality of machine-tuffed genuine leather (no 
imitation), and all cushions are genuine curled horsebair It 
has finest steel springs, spring edge, ball bearing casters and 
diamond-tufted top. This couch, at retail, wi'l cost $45 to $60. 








to all points eastof the Mix 
sissippi and uorth of South 
(Points beyond on an equal basis.) 


We Prepay Freight 


Carolina, 


Write for our Complete Catalogue 


THE FRED MACEY CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Makers of Office and Library Furniture 


-- Direct from the Factory 


— 














F ae DROP 
Is Delicious 
and Harmiess, 
LYERY DROP 
Cleanses the Mouth. 
EVERY DP°P 
I3 a Fragrant Breath. 
EVERY DROP 
Polishes the Teeth. 
«VERY DROP 
Is Free from Grit. 
EVERY DROP 
Hardens the Gums, 
EVERY DROP 
Is Perfect!y 
$GG@ 
POPULAR PRICE, 25c. ~ 
Seno 2c. Stamp For SAMPLE ViaL. 
@$G6G 
HOYT & COMPANY, 
Lowell, 


Pure, 


c. W. 


Mass. 





HOYT'’S GERMAN CCLOGNE. 


DUCATION 


our system of 
instruction 


ti 


- housands have 
been helped to 
hetter pay and 
positions through 


BY MAIL 


BUILDINGS ERECTED EX- 

PRESSLY FOR THIS PUR- 
POSE AT A 
COST OF 
#225.000. 
Courses of 
Steam, 





Makers of the Celebrated 








Mee! Santen} or © ivi *Kn- 

ineer:ng; Chemistry; Mining; 

= Mechanical and Architectural 

Drawing; “Sury eying; Plumbing; Architecture; Metal 

Pattern Dra Ine; Pros necting; Bookkeeping; Short- 
herd; Ssngliss Brenetes, 


$2 “a MG NTH peye for pe College xducation at Home. 


900 Stodcuts and Graduates, 
Circular FREE. siate pets you wish to study 


THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Bex 838i. Seranton, Pa., U. 8. A. 





540,000 


Ladies “re using | 


The Rushforth Hair Curling Pia 
Will Curl, Crimp or Frizz the 
hair almost instantly without heat 
or moisture, whether long or 
short. Small, comp*.ct and zasily 
carried in the pock ready for 
use at any time or pines. Con 
plete set of six pins sei:t prepaid 
jor ise. Twosets for 25c. Sample 
pin and agent’s terms, 4c. stamps. 
THE RUSHFORTH PIN CO. , Dept. 28, Lawrence, Mass. 


Amateur 
Photographers. 


is th 





evecial price for vus 
Bo-Peep B 
4x5 
Folding Camera 
fitted with Bausch and 


Lomb DOUBLE Valve 
Unicum Shutter, Italso 


hes our latest improved | 


rapid rectilinear lens, 
and is recommended ae the most perfect Camera ever 
offered at anything iike the price. 


We Make Everything in ihe Photographic Line 


New Illustrated Catalogue sent free if you men‘ion this magazine 


MANHATTAN OPTICAL CO. of NEW YORK 


Works and Executive Office: Cresskill, N. J. 


Just the Thing for 





Double 
ee 

us 
\ Sn 


Here’s a Mucilage Bottle 
that’s always ready for in- 
stant use. Keeps fluid from 
evaporating, 
handle clean. All Glass. 
Simple. No rollers, sponges 
or automatic wipers. Price, 

with brush — best 

finest bristles—de- 

verea’ to any address in 
the United States. 


THE SOATTEERGCOD CW., 498 Phila. Bourse, Philadelphia 


Patented. 


| together. 
| returned tu camp bringing oxen and goats | # 
Our losses had been | & 


| been killed, 


| twenty-five men killed and three so severe 


| state to proceed. 
| enough to distinguisi. 


| ourselves s_t¢ 


Orr 


|} country 
>F 346 


| as reported. 





Home and Office | 


and brush- | 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


MY FIRST FIGHT 
IN THE JUNGLE 


(CONTINUATION FROM PAGE 2 OF THIS ISSUE) 


from our 
badgered 


camp. We could not stay to be 
in this manner day after day, for 
to do so was to be starved, nor could we 
leave the country without a reserve of pro- 
visions, for our next march might take us 
into an unpeopled waste as wide as that “y 
which we entered Ituru. When, therefore, 
the Zanzibaris had driven the natives far 
enough they were recalled and formed into 
four squads under the head men, and 


| instructed to skirmish through the valley of 


Vinyata, keeping touch with each other as 
‘far as a certain hill whose summit, my bi- 
noculars suggested, was a general _rendez- 
vous of the Wanyaturu. They started well 


| enough, but unfortunately the left squad of 


ten men by-and-by veered away from the 


massacred. The natives then concentrated 
their efforts upon a second squad, but a 
spearman acting as messenger soon brought 


| me the news and sixteen men were sent off 
| to its assistance. 


They arrived in time to 
save eight who had taken refuge in a hut. 
Tie third detachment lost six men out of 
eleven, and another reénforcement had to be 
dispatched to prevent its annihilation. The 
fourth detachment was specially fortunate. 
It had a good leader and the men kept close 
At four o’clock our Zanzibaris 


and 'oaded with grain. 
very heavy: twenty-two of our party had 


and three wounded with arrows. 
aa 
The Savages Defeated and Driven Off 


HE third morning at nine the natives ap- 
peared again in the open before the camp, 


| but my patience was exhausted by this time. 
| We but waited until they were in force and 
| our well-aimed rifles opened on them. 
| a compact b 
| earnestly adjured to 


Then 
, who were 
keep close together, 
accompanied by three dozen spearmen, who 
were, if necessary, to replace such as fell in 


ody of sixty riflemen 


pursui 
well; 
the hilly stronghold 


country. On the hill they found several of 
the rifles which had been lost the day before, 


aid took down from the poles the heads of the | = 
they also found a | # 


slain and buricd them; 
large flock of goats and much g:.in, which 
they brougiit to camp. 

Six days’ rations of meat and grain were 
distributed to every soul in the caravan; the 
rest was destroyed. 
kept rearranging the 


loads, for besides 


ty 
wounded that a month must elapse before 
they would be fit for work, we had twenty- 
five men on the sick-list. To dispose of the 
surplus !oads was, therefore, a difficult oper- 
ation, and cost us im=uch thought and !abor, 
but some time before daybreak each bearer 
had his load by him, and we were in a Itit 
As soon as it was light 

the road, we filed 
gate and entered a 
hich occupied us three 
Once out of lturu we fo. ud 
from molestation. The whole 
of the two hundred miles that 


through the western 
forested wildericss ~7 


days in crossing. 


and nin 


| stretched between Ituru and Lake * oria 


we very gladly discovere4 to be peopled by 
friendly tribes, who heartily welcomed us, 
assistcd us with porters, and furnished us 
with cheap and varied supplies. 
: + 
Gifts Dispelled All Danger of nil 


misfortunes nyaturu 
were due mrst to the emndinel belt of 
that prevented us from gaining 
any information as to their character, 
us nothing of them. 
we were ail tuc new to « 

had not yet acquired the 


In the second place, 
work. Our men 
art of travel in 


Airica, 4:.4 despite all my care were no doubt | 
| too heedless of native susceptibilities, though 


I find it hard to believe that they appro- 
priated food without payment so frequently 
My white companions, also, 
though striving and good as goid, were stil! 
novices, and dumbly ignorant of any African 
language, and could render but little assist- 
ance in the maintenance of s90¢4 order. 
And. lastly, ituru was a neighbor of predatory 
tribes to the north and east, and I suspect 
was infected by their customs, and by long in- 
breeding in such the natives could not be 
taught all at Gnce to understand the more 
benevolent usage that was due to us, 
unaccustomed to self restraint practiced every 
irritating art they could think of to get a 
legitimote excuse to override all control and 
assail us. That they were deterred from 
violence for so long can only be attributed, 
I think, to my lavish gifts, my plausibleness 
and earnest efforts to keep friends with them 
Twenty-two years have passed away since 
this troublesome period with the Wanyaturu, 
but the long strain I then endured has 


unpleasant of my African experiences. 


Until midnight we were | 


for 
the Wagogo are no traveiers and cculd tell | 


| main body an’ becciae surrounded and was | 


| the front line, end to collect food, started in | = 
Warned by the casualties of the | # 
| previous day the Zanzibaris Lore isemselves |. ; 
they penetrated to the extremity of the | 

| valley and burned the villages as they went, 
| and finally storming 
| drove the savages out into the neighboring 


| always been regarded by me as the most | 


= graces and beauti- 

= fies the figure, = | 4 

« always holds its @Ss aa 

S shape, and 

= is worn 

= by more 
|= stylish Bind Sg a me. $3.75 

= dressers F ' Na 

¢ than all ‘ P \ ‘4 

= other makes , | . , 
| combined. 


In 9000 Towns 


= by only one up-to-date 
= dealer in cach. 

z Write 

= for 

= dealer’s 

= name 

= in your 


= quality the same in the least expensive as in the 


: quality is the lowest. 


: the guarantee of BEIFELD perfection in quality, fit, style and 
= workmanship, unknown in other makes. 


= BOOK “B,” address .....- 


Senne, GLEVEIVAVVRERYBEBYYBVEVEVEMY MGI GIGI BRAN: 


November, 1898 
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The CLOAK 


Style Book “B,” 
Ti. illustrating 
- original styles 
oF Ladies’ 
and Misses’ 
) ackets, 
to 


tA Y , Me 

AC Mm UG ( t (y= 

) $30.00; 
Children’ s 
and Infants’ 
Jackets, $2.75 
to $10.00; Cloth and 
Plush Capes, $3.00 to 
$40.00; Fur Collar- 
ettes, $2.75 to $100.00 


Sent Free 
if you send 
us the name 
of your local 
dealer and 
one others 
handling: 
Cloaks in the z 

vicinity. 
Artists 

who design | 

the 


Cloaks 
originate 
and make 
the fashions 
for stylish 
dressers. 
Fashion, fit, 
workmanship 
and wearing 

highest priced. 
and price for 


7 


It 


is sold 


LEBEGMVL GEMMELL ELM MAALEVALRGALLEGIAIDI ALAS. GREER LALOEVLALAOEALIAI IAD. 


town. 


Exciusive Beifeld 
Creation 
Longer in front 
than back 


MEME MELEE LE LE ELELE LEGGE EEL MGI IGG 


Only quality of goods creates higher prices, 


label inside the collar of every genuine BEIFELD Cloak. 
To make sure look for it on the garment youselect. It’s 


paper 


When writing for STYLE Jackson and Market Sts., Chicago 


> Eastern readers please address 
Prince and Greene Sts., New York 


BEIFELD line of Cloaks in towns 
where we are not represented. 


We'd like to hear from 
merchants who desire the 
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= 
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Tew them, and ‘for the first time in your life you will know what it means to 
wear comfortable clothing’; everybody says so. See _— 


than any other style Union Suit for the comfort their 
perfect-fitting quality brings. The Georgian era 
of Underwear Luxury. The button- up- the-front 
kind don’t require a struggle to get into. 
Full regular fashioned, giving knit-to-form 
t in name only, as there are no seams. 


Lewis Union Suits 


fit like a custom-tailored suit, beautifully 
tailored, perfect in finich, workmanship and 
material. Perfectly ventilating, though per- 
fectly heat-retaining. Patent Elastic Yoke, 
giving perfect shape around the neck, pre- 
vents dragging from the shoulders, and a 
Ps atented spliced seat provides for swell of 
1ip, and prevents garment opening when 
stooping. Perfect fitting makes  shape- 
retaining and lasting-well qualities. 2-cent 
stamp brings new illustrated (from life) 
catalogue, sample fabrics and testimonials 
that prove all our claims. 

Ask your dealer for these suits. If he doesn't 

keep them don’t risk your comfort by accepting 


any substitute he may offer you for his profit, 
but investigate. 


LEWIS KNITTING COMPANY, 200 Main Street, lentevilie. Wis. 5.3 





COMFORT FOR THE FEET 


Health and comfort are combined in Parker’s Arctic 
Sock. A luxury for the boudoir; a requisite for the 
sick-room. For children, for old foiks, for everybody 
who loves comfort and ease. 
- Regis- 
trade- PARKER’S ARCTIC SOCKS ‘hx: 
are essential to the health of those who wear rubber 
boots. Keep the feet warm; absorb perspiration. Sold 
by dealers, or sent by mail at 25 cents a pair. All sizes 
Parker pays postage. AGENTS WANTED. Catalogue of 
comforts free. J. H. PARKER 
Dept. 1, 108 Bedford Street, Boston, Mass- 











know how much may be 
accomplished in the way 
of making home attract- 
ive with a trifling 
expenditure for 


Neal’s 
Enamels 


with which to 
enamel wood- 
work or arti- 
cles of willow, 
earthen or 
metal ware in 
e xquisite 
tints or colors 
that will har- * 
monize with 
draperies, 
upholstery or 
other furnish- 
ings. Dust 
and dirt do 
not adhere to 
the hard, lustrous surface they impart, 

and any inexperienced person can apply them success- 
fully over painted, varnished or unpainted surfaces. 


NEAL’S BATH-TUB ENAMEL resists 
hot and cold water, steam and moisture. 
Is just the thing for shabby bath-tubs, 
foot-baths, sinks, etc. 























OUK BOOKLET, “Enamels and Enameling,”’ 

with color samples, telling how and 

what to use it for, will be SENT FREE 
Address Detroit, 
Dep't A Mich. 

in stamps will secure our popular 

2¢. game, ‘ House- KEEPING,” showing | 
household articles that may be enameled to alvantage 








By our sysiem of 
Rayencals every faruilhy 
W Moderake circum: 
SANCeS Can own a fine 
Prano. We Lake a ww 
SWUNNCOAS WA OX) 
and dedvwer the ‘prano 
W your house free of 


KYLA 

1) and the PRESS - Write for Caralogue 
ii \ Awarded the Pe» and Fut explanalrons. 
Ge. HIGHEST HONORS |": Vou can deal, with us 
@ & Asam Yoni the 
Same as iW Bosion. 






Are Endorsed by 
LEADING ARTISTS,§/;: 
4 CONSERVATORIES —° 








Vose & Sons Piano Co. 
174 Tremont Sr. Boston Mass. 














4 is imitated so closely in 
iy bottles and labels that 
even dealers are 
times deceived. The 
genuine bears the words, 
“* vegenuber dem Julichs- 
Platz,’ the address of 
the great Farina distil- 
lery—" gegenuber dem 

Julichs-Piatz”’ (opposite the Julichs Place). 

SCHIEFFELIN & CU., New York, Sole Agents 
Uru 


some- 








Worth Ten Times Its Cost, if 
You Value the 


Comfort 
and Health 


Which comes from correct and uni- 
form temperature in your home, ob- 
tained by automatic control of your 
Furnace, Hot Water or Steam Heat- 
ing system. Applied and acts as 
simply as an electric bell, without 
reconstructing or harming the build- 
ing. Saves care, danger and coul 
enough yeurly to pay for itself. Guar- 
anteed to work perfectly. 30 days’ 
trial. If not satisfactor money 
refunded. The first, ond’ still the 
best, device for the purpose is the 


Electric Heat Regulator 


For descriptive booklet, free, address 
WM. R. SWEAT, See’y, Minneapolis, Minn. 














bO YOU 


STAMMER? 


Write for our 145-page book, ‘The Origin of Stammering,’ 
& practical and scieutific treatise on speech defects, by George 
Andrew Lewis, who stammered for more than twenty years. 
Seut FREE to any address. Auswer at once, inclosin; six 
cents in stamps to cover postage, and we will send vou, in 
addition to the above book, a beautiful souvenir containing 25 
iNustrations and half-toue engravings interesting to every stam- 
merer, Ask also for a free sample copy of the “* PHONO-METER,” 
& monthly paper exclusively for persons who stammer. 

The Lewis School for Stammerers, 40 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mieh. 


-— Home Study 
The University of ee | 


Offers 150 courses by correspondence in college and 

University subjects under the personal direction 

of its instructors. Work may begin at any time. 
FOR INFORMATION, ADDRESS 

The University of Chicago, Correspondence-Study Department 


(Division F), CHICAGO, ILL. 


. 
TERN Or STEREOPTICON. It’s FRE. 


Ahhh Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y- 











Men with small capital to send for 
256-page book that explains a way to 
make money with a Magic LAN 





THE 





All inquiries must give full name and address of 


the writer. Correspondents inclosing stamp or ad- 
dressed stamped envelope will be answered by mail. 
_ The titles of the answers obviate the need of 
initials or pen-names in this column. 


+ 
Alexander Siloti, the pianist, is a Russian. 


Antonin Dvorak was born in Bohemia in 1841. 
He is still living. 


“Say Au Revoir, but Not Good-by,”’ 


was written 
by Seley Kennedy. 


Mascagni’s Latest Opera is nemed “‘Iris.’’ The 
scene is laid in Japan. 

Hector Berlioz was born in France on December 
11, 1803, and died on March 9, 1896. 

Sir Arthur Sullivan was knighted by Queen 


Victoria at Windsor Castle on May 24, 1883. 


; Paderewski, Slivinsky, Essipoff and Bloomfield- 
Zeisler are all pupils of Theodore Leschetitzky. 


Anton Gregor Rubinstein was born on November 
30, 1829, in Roumania. He died at Peterhoff in 
Russia, in November, 1894. 


The New sagiend Conservatory of Music was 
founded in 1853. George W. Chadwick the 
Musical Director at present. 


is 


Eduard Remenyi, the Hungarian violinist, dropped 
= ad at the Orpheus Theatre, San Fr: inCISCO, 
California, while playing Delibe’s  Pizzicati.’ 


Standard Pitch has varied during recent times 
between the limits five hundred and twelve and five 
hundred and forty for the note C—on the third space 
of the treble clef. 


“The Bear."’ Haydn’s Symphony in C Major 
Opus 46—is called “The Bear.” It receives its 
name from a bagpipe-like tune in the last movement 
which suggests a bear dance. 


Haydn is pronounced Hydn; Gluck, Glerck; 
Beethoven, Bay-toue-veun; Mendelssohn, Men-dell- 
sone; Weber, Vay-bur; Meyerbeer, My-er-beer ; 
Wagner, Vok-nur; Liszt, Leest; Paderewski, 


Pah-ter-eff-sky. 


Women's Musical Societies. From the following 
list you may select a name for your musical society: 
Polyphonia, The Clefs, Philharmonic, Harmonic, 
Euterpe, Cecilian, The Melody, The Diatonic, Arsis 
and Thesis or Eurydice. 


Tschaikowski conducted the first performance of 
his Symphonie Pathetique at St. Petersburg in the 
last week of October, 1893. He died November 6 
from cholera caused by drinking impure water. 
Hence the title of the symphony. 


Wagner wrote the 


; “Siegfried” idyl as a birthday 
piece for his wife. 


It received its name from his son, 
Siegfried Wagner, who was born during the time 
Ww agner was composing the music drama 

‘Siegfried,’ after the hero of which he named 
his child. 


“In a Persian Garden.’’ The music for the song 
cycle under this tile was written by Liza Lehman, 
at one time a concert singe Tr, and now the wife of one 
of the editors of * Punch.’”’ Upon her martiage she 
retired from the stage and has since devoted herself 
to composition. 


Studying the Harp. With some slight knowledge 
of music or of the piano, average intelligence and an 
hour’s daily, thoughtful practice, a pupil on the harp 
should, under proper instruction, learn to play accom- 
paniments s and solos in a pleasing fashion after two 
years’ study and careful work. 


Minor Scales. 
used at present: 


Two forms of minor scales are 
the melodic ‘and the harmonic, In 
the former the sixth and seventh notes of the scale 
are raised in ascending and lowered again in 
descending. In the harmonic the seventh only is 
raised both in ascending and descending. 


Johannes Brahms died at Vienna on April 3, 1897. 
He was the son of a Hamburg double-bass player, 
aud was born May 7, 1833. His father gave him his 
first instruction. He made his @44u/ in Hamburg in 
1847 asa pianist. He devoted his talents, however, 
to composition and the conducting of orchestras. 
He received many honors and 
fortune. Brahms may certainly be classed among 
the greatest of the modern composers. 

Choruses for Women. Any one of the following 
list is suitable for women’s voi es: 
‘“* Spring on the Mountain,’ 

“7 see k We the Pathway ” 
Gypsy Life,” . ° 
God in Nature, 

“In Spring,’’ 

** Lullaby,”’ 


Podbertsky 
. Schumann 
Schumann 
Schubert 
Jargiel 
Mozart 


Chaminade. The following is a list of her most 
popular piano compositions ; 


‘The Water Sprites,” Opus 42 
“Serenade in D,”’ . Opus 29 
** Toccata,” Opus 39 
“Valse Caprice,’ Opus 33 
“ Dragon Flies,” Opus 24 
** Arlequine,”’ , Opus 52 
“ Airs de Ballet,’’ Nos. 2 aud 6 Opus 30 


Piano Solos. 
pis ano solos: 


The following are rather difficult 


‘ Nocturne,’ sohm 
3allade A flat, ‘ad " Reinecke 
‘Romance E flat Major,’ Rubinstein 
‘Cascade de Chandron,”’ sendel 
“ Faust,”’ waltz, , , ‘ ; Liszt 
*‘Poem,” ; ; ‘ Mac Dowell 

i «“ Spring Song,’ . Grieg 


Dance Music. Thic following list gives a proper 
metronome time for dance music: Waltz in 3-4 time, 
, 76; Schottische in 4-4 time, eo 144; Polka in 
a4 time, J, 104; Galop in 2-4 time, e’ 144; Two- 
Step in 4-4 time, 2) 126; Two-Step in 2-4 time, @ 
126; Two-Step in 68 time, Py (half bars), 126; 
Mazurka go 138; Grand March in 
Grand Miz Sr h, 2 86; Polonaise, 
in 3-4 time, about J, 116. 

Old English Ballads. 
suitable for a barytone voice: 


4-4 time, J, 104 


Polacea, or Bolero 


‘ Where the Bee Sucks,’ Dr. Arne 
‘We All Love a Pretty Girl,’ Dr. Arne 
“E re Round the Huge Oak, Shields 
‘Kind Fortune Smiles,” . Purcell 
‘‘ Nymphs and Shephe rds,’ , ; Purcell 
‘ Now, Robin, Lend Me Thy Bow,’ P Purcell 
ft Attempt From Love’s Sic kness to Fly,’ Purcell 


Handel 
Handel 


“ Where'er You W alk,’ 
‘Come and Trip It,’ 


‘ Bid Me to Live, Hatton 
‘Here’sa Health to His Maje sty, Saville 
‘* Sally in Our Alley, ‘ Carey 
‘Come Live With Me,’ Anon. 
* Dear Kitty,” Anon. 
** Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes,’ Anon. 
“ Young Richard,” Anon. 


satin lining, 
| as shown in 
Fur Sets picture, for 


amassed a large | 


The following ballads are 
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IT PAYS TO BUY 


FROM 


PHILADELPHIA’S 
GREATEST STORES 


Thousands of well-pleased people all over this country would, 





we think, be willing, if invited, to tell the story of the satis- 


faction found through trading in these stores by mail. 


More than half a 


hundred are constantly occupied in this department of the business, and no 
effort is spared to furnish the right thing at the right price in answer to 


the mail order. 
venience of this department. 


Colored Dress Textures 


choicest weaves of Europe and America. 


All-Wool Broadcloths, every shade and color, 75 cents, $1.00 and $1.25; 
all the new colors ; 
the shadings of the Paris Color C ard, 42 inches wide, 75 cents and $1.00. 


Whipcords, 42 and 45 inches wide ; 


+7 inches wide; dainty colorings at $1.00. 


Black Dress Goods 


fectly safe it is to buy black goods here. 
Blac k Surah Serge, all- wool, double fold, 25 cents a yard. 


37% centsayard. Blac 
Sicilian Mohairs, 42 and 45 inches wide, 


58 cents a yard. Black Diagonal Cheviot, 
Furs In buying Furs it is essential 

to a comfortable feeling after- 
ward that one have confidence in the seller. 
We have everything, 
from a doll’s muff to 
a sealskin sacque. The 
catalogue tells the 
story—free. The pic- 
ture shows a 


Genuine Marten 
Collarette 


Choice quality, made 

of whole skins, care- 
fully matched; depth 
10 inches, full pattern, 


Hligh storm collar, ’ $20. 00 


brown satin lining . 
10 inches 


Rich Electric Seal Collarettes {V..0) ua 
perfect shape. The fur is superior quality , very 
closely imitating genuine Alaska Seal, finished 


with cluster of genuine Marten tails. $10 00 


Splendid quality, satin lining ...... 

> in combinations of Russian 

Stylish Collarettes Marten and = Astrachan, 

made in the newest shapes ; 

Marten fur, with yoke and ‘under-collar 
of Astrachan ; fancy satin lining . 


Electric Seal Jackets 
made from choice se- 
lected skins, most care- 
ful workmanship; full 
lox front effect, wide 
facing, highstorm collar, 


heavy brown $35. 00 









; high storm collar of 


. $7.00 


children, Made of soft 


white Thibet fur; muff 
has small purse 
attached and ribbon 


fastenings; scarf is 
finished with head and 
tail; very complete and 


very reason- $3. 50 





GWG 62s ecas 
Handsome Cluster Tail Scarfs °' s<nuine 
fur, trimmed, with pop choice tails, $5.00 
A Woman’s Shoe The s. & C. Special, made 
. from et Glazed Kid 
that Pleases with flexible oak-tanned 


in all the newest toes 
kid or pate nt leather tips, an 


soles. Avery dressy shoe, 
button or lace, 


with every appearance of a $5.00 shoe. All 
sizes and all widths, and each pair $3. 00 
Po tT Seer eeeee te eee e 


Wet Weather Garments 


Women’s Mackintoshes. Double cope, all-wool 
cashmere finish, plaid lined, made full in every 
way. Navy blue and blac k, at $3.75 aud $5.00 

Women’s Cravenette Garments. ' ull sweep cape 
with three plaits at back. For traveling use as well 


as for wet weather. Navy blue and black. $10.00 


Misses’ Wool Cashmere Finish Double Cape 
Mackintoshes. Neat plaid linings, made full in 
SR ae er ee ere $3.00 

Sizes in Misses’, 36 to 50 inches long; in 
Women's, 54 to 62 inches, from back of the neck 
down. 

Boys’ Mackintoshes. Navy blue cashmere, with 
ee PR ee re re ee -50 \o $4.00 


Sizes are 22 to 34 inches chest measure. 


The Daubrey Made especially 

for usin France 
Kid Glove from. selected 
kidskins and guaranteed to be 
the equal of any Kid Glove sold 
elsewhere at $2.00, All colors, 
white and black. Foster hook, 


patent clasp, or 4-button. Each 

pair warranted. Wom- 

SA; G0 OOS sce 4% $1.50 
Men's Daubrey—white, black 


or colors, plain or e “nbroidered 
backs—at the same price. 


The Empress Not kid, but 
finest lambskin. 
Glove Most people 
would call it kid. It’s a 
Woman’s beautiful glove, in 
all colors and all fastenings, 
black and white, and 
Cee BR ME. + ees $i. 00 
















Costumes, 


All-Wool C répon, 44 inches wide, 50 cents a yard. 
50 cents a yard, 
50 inches wide, 75 cents a yard, 





CATALOGUES ALSO 
Many of them beautifully illustrated, and 


which we send free on request. 
Women's 
Muslin Underwear, Children’s and Infants’ 
Wear, Books, Shoes, Linens, Gloves, Mack- 
intoshes, from any of which purchases may 
be intelligently made, and with the same 
economy as though you were in the store. 


Be sure and address Dept. L A D 


We invite every reader of this magazine to make a con- 


A grand showing of Winter 
Dress Textures, comprising the 


50 inches wide. 


All-Wool 
75 cents and $1.00. 


French Poplins, in all 
Imported Surah Cloth, 


Covert Cloths, every favorite color, 44 and 48 inches 
wide, 75 cents, $1.00, $1.25 5, $1.50 and $2.00, according to weight and fineness. 
(Imported), 45 inches wide, 7 75 cents up to $2 00, 


Novelty Suitings 
Send for Samples. 


Few women within five hundred miles 
of Philadelphia but that know how per- 
Just as safe by mail as at the counter. 


Fancy Mohairs in Black, 42 inches wide, 
Black Brilliantine and 
All-Wool Storm Serge, 50 inches wide, 
Send for Samples. 


Silks—sena for Samples 


Some for Bridal Robes : 


W hite Bengalines,...... $ .85 to $2.00 
Grosgrains, ..... 1.25 to 2.00 
“Faille Frangaise, 1.25 and 1.50 
** Satin Duchesse.... 1.00 to 6.00 

** Moiré Velours, 1.75 
—_— waa .75 to 1.50 


A new line of Novelty Silks, in beautiful Cannele 
satin stripes on plain and barré grounds, 22 inches 
wide, at 75 cents a yard. 

Special value in Black Peau de Soie, for whole 
dresses and skirts. 21 inches wide, at $1.00 a yard. 

Another lot of rustling Black Taffetas, best value 
ever offered. 21 inches wide, 58 cents a yard. 

An extra heavy quality of Black Satin Duchesse, 
extra close satin face. 22 inches wide, at $1.00 a yard. 

An immense stock to select from. 


Household Linens 


As a Linen House our fame extends the 
country over. Indeed many of the largest 
stores are supplied by us. It’s easy to buy 
linens with our catalogue in hand—/ree. 


The best Towels in America for 25 cents each; 
6 for $1.50. All linen huck fringed, 22x42 inches; 
all linen damask, open-work and fringe. 

All linen cream damask, 64 inches wide, extra 
weight, at 50 cents a yard, ’Made in Scotland. 

Full bleached extra heavy damask, 2 yards wide, 
$1.00 per yard. 

Fine Damask Table Sets, consisting of 1 Table- 
cloth, bordered all round, and 1 dozen Napkins. 

24-yard length Cloth and 20-inch square Nap- 
kins, from $5.00 to $13.00 per set. 

3-yard length Cloth and 20-inch square Napkins, 
from $5.50 to $16.00 per set. 

3%-yard length Cloth and 24-inch Napkins, from 
$7.00 to $20.00 per set. 

4-yard length Cloth and 24-inch square Napkins, 
from $7.50 to $22.50 per set. 


Extremely stylish, tailor-made 
Misses’ Jacket in rough Cheviot cloths, lined 


Seger F with rich satin; blue and black; sizes 


, 144and 16 years. Has every appear- 
ance of a $10.00 coat. The price, $6. 50 


Ages 4to14. Intwo- coned Boucl4 
Girls’ Reefer cloths, new-shaped collar with 


military epaulets over shoulder; blue, $6. 00 


green and brown 


Boys’ Knee Ages7 


Pants Suits \°. '°: 
black or blue Cheviot, 
or neat fancy mixtures. 
Carefully made and 
sewed throughout 
with silk. Stylish as 
the most , articular 
mother coulc 
ask for . $3.50 

Boys’ Reefers 


2% 


to 16 years. Of 


blue Chinchilla. Sizes 
2% to 7, made with 
velvet collar or with 
sailor collar braided. 
Sizes 8 to 16 made with velvet collar or storm 
collar of same. Both have warm meng linings. 
We positively 
Any size at 





Pure linen, with 
Women’s Handkerchiefs | o\\oc.  enibroid. 
ered edge. A better handkerchief than 25c. 
you'd get elsewhere, or, at least, expect; 


1000 Suggestions 
for Holiday Gifts 


Designed and published as a 
helper to the gift makers of 
America. Tells you what to 
give to young or old, men or 
women, boys or girls. Sug- 
gests something for grandpa, 
for grandma, for the invalid, 

for sister, brother or friend— 
for everybody, for anybody. 

The prices named run from 
25 cents to $250.00. It’s a 
handsome booklet, which we 
will send 


FREE ON REQUEST 


Women's 
ackets and Capes, 

















THE CHARM OP A BEAUTIFUL 
COMPLEXION 


Lies in its genuineness. Both Nature and Society 
are quick to frown upon a dishonest complexion, 
‘The foundation of a beautiful skin is purity. Oily, 
sallow or blotched skins, that mortify the owner 
and excite the pity of all, under the treatment of 


Bailey’s Rubber 
Complexion Brush 


Can be made clear and attractive by this natural 
method, ‘The grnSying results of the little flat- 
ended teeth soon show in the face. A bad com- 
plexion is Nature’s signal for help, and this brush 
comes to assist her in freeing those thousands of 
delicate face-pores from the wastes and oils that 
are crowding beauty back. Do not defy Nature 
by putting on a complexion, but assist her to 
bring that charm and giow to the face that she 
is glad to give those who work with her. Thou- 
sands of ladies have proven it to themselves and 
friends. Ask for the brush with flat-ended teeth. 


Bailey's Complexion Brush, 50 cts. 
Bailey’s Complexion Soap, 10 cts. 


At dealers’ or om receipt of price. 
Catalogue of Everything in Rubber Goods, Free. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston. Mass. 
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Wuy Buy HIGH-PRICED ADVERTISED SPECIALTIES, 
so-called Hygienic, Sanitary or Health Underwear? 
The “STaR OF GARTER" Ribbed Underwear is made of 
best material, perfect fitting, beautifully finished and with 


silk and wool covered seams and edges, Ladies’ wool 
vests and drawers, $1.00 each. Combination sults, $2.00 
either white or gray. The "STAR OF GARTER” underwear 
isas Sanitary or Hygienic as the best and will notshrink. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, we will send, 
prepaid, to any address upon receipt of price, with 
size and description, 


HOOSICK FALLS HOSIERY CO., Troy, N. Y. 


Send 2-ct, stamp or 2-Cent 
Hi. F. i. eu No. l 


following Coupon 
Coupon 





for descriptive cir- 
cular and samples 
of fabrics, 














GOFF'S 





BRAID 


Will outwear any Skirt Binding, 
Facing or Protector on the market. 
S ready for use, J Jt te 
Please bind one of your own dresses 
with Goff’s Angora Braid; we 
know you will then recommend it 
to all of your friends, Wt Jt Wt Ut Ut 


Is three-quarters Inch in width 


IF YOUR DEALER CAN’T 
SUPPLY YOU, WE WILL. 


By mail, any shade, 5-vard piece for 12 cents, or 
36-yard roll for 75 cents, in stamps. 


D. GOFF & SONS, Pawtucket, R. IL. 











FL. SHAW 


Establisked 37 Years 
The Largest Hair Store in 


the World 
e Natural as 
Igs one’s own 
WV . iipg: hair; detec- 
tion impossible. 
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We are the originators of the MARIE ANTOINETTE 


Wavy Switches "ai"'a" 


fluffy, $3.00 up. 
NEW STYLES 


Skeleton Bangs and Waves 


New Itiustratep CataLocus Maiceo Free 
64 West 14th St. (Next door to Macy's), NEW YORK 














About to Walk? 


Procure a pair of ANKLE SUP- 
PORTERS and proves all deform- 
ities of legs and ankles. Buel 
good for adults for weak, sprained, 
deformed or broken ankles, 
Circulars and Testimonials Free. 
R. H. GOLDEN, South Norwalk, Conn. 
per week 
any subscri- 
rH) 


WE WILL PAY $15,00 «3: 


THe Lapigs’ Home JouRNAL who will represent 
our Ridpath’s Life of Gladstone in their locality. No 
capital required if JouRNAL is mentioned. Address 
JONES BROS. PUBLISHING CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 


IRISH POINT DOILY 


To introduce our 100-page new illus- 

trated BARGAIN catalog of FANCY 

WORK NOVELTIES and JEW- 

ELRY we will send this exqui- 18c. 
Stamps 


site 9-inch Doily and Catalog, all for 

@ pay postage on all our goods. 

Cc. & DAVISSON & CO. taken. 
48 N, Sth St., Phila’-'ohia, Pa. Dept. 54. 


Is Baby 
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By Ruth Ashmore 


All inquiries must give fuil name and address of 


the writer. Correspondents inclosing stamp or ad- 
dressed stamped envelope will be answered by mail. 

The titles of the answers obviate the need of 
initials or pen-names in this column. 


+ 


The Turquoise. Heavy perfumes and dust will 


| take away the beautiful blue of the turquoise. 





An Engaged Girl’s Correspondence that is of a | 


protracted and affectionate nature is generally 
to her affianced hus- 
band, Certainly a correspondence is not kept 
with other men, even though it may have existed 
previous to the betrothal. The right kind of a girl 


would never discuss the propriety of such a thing. 


A Girl's Dressing-Table. Onadressing-table it is 
customary to have a pretty pincushion, the various 
trays of china or silver that hold hairpins and bits of 
jewelry, bair and clothes brushes, hand mirrors—in 
fact, any of the implements required in dressing, as 
well as small boxes holding cold cream or whatever 
ointment is fancied, and bottles of perfume. A linen 
cover prettily embroidered always looks dainty and 
brings out silver and glass effectively. 


The Belt Bag is almost a necessity when one is 
traveling. The fancy ones are no longer in fashion. 
The belt and bag are either of tan-colored or black 
leather, the hook that fastens the belt to the bag 
having its metal covered with leather. No con- 
ee monogram is seen, but care is taken that 
the clasp of the bag is good and that the belt fastens 
poy Bags of rich velvet and silk, decorated with 
jewels or gold or silver gilt, are intended for matinée 
use, being only large enough to hold a pair of opera- 
glasses, a handkerchief and a smelling-bottle. 


An Old Silk Skirt. A pretty way to freshen your 
black silk skirt will be to get enough material, match- 
ing the silk as nearly as possible, and to trim it in 
ruffles in this way: Cut off the worn lower edge and 
set on a piece, the joining of which will be hidden 
by the decoration, which consists of many narrow 
ruffles scantily gathered and pinked and coming up 
in the back to within a quarter of a yard of the belt, 
and shaped around and down in front so that in the 
very centre of the front there are only nine narrow 
ruffles, while in the back there are eighteen. A 
black silk trimming of this kind will look well either 
on a green cloth or one of the heliotrope shades. 


The Débutante. The girl who is to make her 
début next season, and who realizes, as you say, 
that she must economize and who knows that her 
invitations will be many, will display wisdom if she 
uses the money she has for gowns in buying a well- 
fitting, well-made tailor gown of cloth, choosing a 
color that is always in fashion rather than one which 
is merely the fashion of the moment. This she will 
use for visiting and for going out in the afternoon. 
Morning dresses may be remodeled from dresses 
already possessed and freshened up, so that a well- 
bred girl—and from your letter I am sure that you 
are one—could wear them who would not wish to be 
untidy in the morning at her own home. For even- 
ing get two dresses—a black net and a white silk. 
On each of these many changes in the way of sashes, 
artificial flowers and feathers may be used, 


To Gain Flesh it is well to ask some one who has 
gone through a certain treatment, found it successful 
and is willing to tell just what she did to gain the 
requisite weight. A young woman who was thin to 
boniness consulted a doctor, who told her that, pro- 
vided her digestion was in good order, there was no 
reason why she should not gain the forty pounds 
which she needed and which would be hers by eating 
sroperly, This was her menu: For breakfast she 
fad some underdone bacon cooked soft but not 
allowed to be either greasy or dry, an egg if fancied, 
a glass of milk, or milk and cream mixed, potatoes 
roasted, hashed, browned, or stewed in cream, and as 
much bread and butter as she wished, At luncheon 
there were more potatoes cooked in some dainty way, 
a cup of cocoa, bread and butter, and some kind of a 
sweet. Sometimes it was farina or rice pudding, 
and again it was blanc mange, or, indeed, whatever 
in this line was easily digested. If she wearied of 
the cocoa she drank milk and cream mixed. For 
dinner she had pretty nearly «verything she wanted 
except pickles of any kind, or sour salads. Before 
going to bed she drank a glass of milk. This was 
the great necessity, for it was claimed that, even with 
every care in regard to other things, unless the glass 
of milk were adhered to she would not grow stout. 
A warning was given that while under treatment 
she must not walk more than four miles a day and 
not sleep less than eight hours. 


The Thoughtless Mother may make her child as 
unhappy as the bad mother. The mother who takes 
no interest not only in the happiness but in the 
appearance of her children is going to have children 
who will give her neither love nor consideration. 
You find it troublesome, so you say, to arrange a 
luncheon for the boy at acheel, and you let the cook 
fix up anything and wrap it up ina piece of news- 
paper. The agony endured by your sensitive boy 
cannot be counted norunderstood. He sees the cther 
boys take their daintily arranged luncheons, either out 
of tiny baskets or clean pasteboard boxes, or fresh 
white paper or clean napkins. He sees the sand- 
wich, the piece of cake, the apple or the orange, and 
possibly in one corner he finds a surprise in the 
shape of some candies carefully put in an envelope. 
And your poor boy will walk around the playground 
that he may not see boys who have mothers to think 
of them. He is ashamed of his luncheon and so he 
keeps it in his pocket, and pulls out a piece of dry 
bread or a bit of biscuit or a piece of thick meat, 
swallowing each as quickly as possible so that no 
other boy can guess how miserable he is. You count 
it a little thing. I count it a great thing. To hurt 
the pride of a child means to make him lose confi- 
dence in himself as certainly as he loses love for 
you. It is better to die without knowing one particle 
of Greek, with an utter and intense ignorance of the 
history of Egypt, and without belonging to one club 
instead of six, than to hurt the heart of your son. 


A Nursery Governess is kept much busier than 
a governess who is merely expected to teach. The 
nursery governess must not only understand the 
rudiments and be able to teach the ordinary branches, 
but she must be able to speak one or two languages 
to her charges also; to instruct them in the begin- 
nings of music, and at the same time to be their 
friend and companion. At the table she must watch 
them continually and quietly, and after leaving the 
table remind the ceitiven of any fault committed, 
and deprive them of some pleasure because of their 
bad manners. She is supposed to go out with the 
children when they walk with the nurse—indeed, 
almost her entire time is spent with them. The 
governess must be a woman of high culture, dignified 
manner and not too young. She is supposed to 
teach older children than those oneeed be the 
nursery governess, and after she has devoted a cer- 
tain number of hours to study her time is her own 
and she may go or do as she pleases. If she is an 
agreeable woman she will discover the wisdom of 
occasionally taking her pape out with her and estab- 
lishing a pleasant feeling between herself and them. 
To quatrel bar charges it is necessary for her to make 
them understand that her wishes are commands, and 
that she is engaged to teach them and to teach them 
successfully. The wages paid are seldom very large, 
but as she gets her ard, and many kindnesses 
which otherwise cost money are shown to her, the 
position is a desirable one. Such positions are 
usually found through friends. 
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Our Boys Are Not Afraid of Wearing Out Their 
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They Outwear Two Pairs of Ordinary Stockings 
Triple (3-thread) knees, heels and toes, of the finest, smoothest, softest cotton yarn, Black Cat 
Brand, Style 15 for Boys, the strongest, most elastic and cheapest Fast Black boys’ stocking in the 
world, Style 10 for Girls. If your dealer does not keep them, sample pair sent for 25 cents (give 
size), and name of dealer where you can buy again. Black Cat stockings for men, women and 
children, guaranteed to give equal satisfaction. Sample Triple Knee Sent Free. 


& CHICAGO-ROCKFORD HOSIERY CO., Kenosha, Wis. 


the Home Comfort Range 















Here illustrated is made from heavy wrought steel and 
malleable iron. Has asbestos-lined flues, improved 
combination grate, extra heavy fire linings, dust-proof 
oven, quick baker, easy to manage, economical with 
fuel, and with proper care will last a lifetime. Sold 
everywhere at a uniform price, with heavy steel and 
copper ware, delivered and put up from wagons only. 















NEARLY HALF A MILLION 
HOME COMFORT RANGES SOLD 


Highest Awards at the World’s Columbian Expo- 
sition; California Mid-Winter Fair; World's Cen- 
tennial Cotton Exposition; Industrial Exposition, 
Toronto, and Western Fair Association, London, Can- 
ada; Nebraska Agricultural Fair; St. Louis Mechanical 
and Agricultural Association; Chattahoochee Valley Ex- 
position, and the Alabama State Agricultural Society. 





For illustrated catalogue of Home Comfort Hotel Ranges and heavy kitchen goods, address 


WROUGHT IRON RANGE CO. 


Founded 1864. Paid-up Capital, One Million Dollars 


Factories, Salesrooms and Offices: ST. LOUIS, MO., and TORONTO, CANADA 
Western Salesrooms and Offices: DENVER, COL., and KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Saves Work and Worry 


Neglect should never be laid at the door of a housewife. It 
may be she works harder than her neighbor, but doesn’t go 
about it in just the right way. Her neighbor uses 
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$4 

* 
: WaAsHING POWDER 

* 

* 

° . . 

% and keeps her house twice as clean with half the effort. 

* Gold Dust Washing Powder has given many a woman the 

“ reputation of being a queen of housekeepers. Do you use 

° it? Largest package—greatest economy. 3 
* 

*; THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston, Philadelphia :: 
. * 
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“EARN 
a (hafelaine Watch (hain 


BY SELLING 25 POUNDS 


Baker’s Teas, Spices, etc. 


Or sell the same for a Gentleman’s Solid Silver Watch and 
Chain: sell 50 lbs. for a Waltham or Elgin Gold Watch and 
Chain ; 7 lbs, for Boys’ Nickel Watch and Chain ; 10 Ibs. for Solid 
Gold Ring or Crescent Camera; 30 . for Genuine Opal 
Ring, Peek-a-Boo Camera or Shot Gun; 25 lbs. for a Guitar, 
Violin, Mandolin, Autoharp, Jupiter Clock, Tea Set, Toilet 
Set, Banquet Lamp or pair Chenille Porti@éres; 40 ibs. for 
Brass stead, Roil-Top Desk, Parlor Table or Music Box; 
45 Ibs. for Queen Kitchen Cabinet; 90 lbs. for Sewing Machine; 
175 lbs. for Parlor Organ. Eapress Prepaid. Easy Plan and Terms, 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE, ETC. 


W.G. BAKER (Dept. E), Springfield, Mass. 


two days 
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NUBIAN Fast Black Linings 
(TRADE-MARK REGISTERED) WILL. NOT CROCK 


Required for the FINEST costumes—both waists and skirts. Percaline, Silesia, Sateen, etc. 
POSITIVELY UNCHANGEABLE 


Will not discolor underclothing. Superior quality, yet inexpensive. At all dealers. 
BLACK stamped on every yard of the selvedge. 


FRR LIALI LIS LLL ee 


IN E A R SI L Ic is on **alithe-year-areund "* tabric—an 


ideal foundation for evening dresses—a 
(TRADE-MARK REGISTERED) 


erfect lining for heavy dresses, as it is 
‘sLooks Like Silk. 








NUBIAN FAST 


ee ere 


ar lighter and stronger than silk. Every 
stylish shading. ‘ 
Genuine Nearsilk has tag on each piece. 


Wears Better’’ 


a a regenerants 
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SOROSIS 


The New Shoe for 
Women 


A revelation in footwear, and to-day the 
standard of the world, The exquisite style, 
fine materials and nicety of finish delight the 
eye, and the artistic mod- 
eling affords an ease in 
walking never before 
possible. Made in all 
fashionable leathers and 
in twenty-seven styles, 


$3.50 Per Pair 


** Sorosis "’ is on every shoe 















Trade-mark branded 
into sole of every 
Svrosis Shoe 









If possible, get them of your 
denler; if he has ouly a sub 
stitute to offer, we will send 
them express paid in the United States at the above price. 

Our beautifully iustrated catalogue, with unsolicited 
testimonials from prominent women, mailed free. 


A. E. LITTLE & CO., 75 Blake Street, Lyan, Mass. 








GUARANTY COUPON 
Cushion Button 


THE ° 
Hose Supporter 
Is GUARANTEED to the b 


Dealer and User against imperfections 
Loox ror THe Name on Every Loor 




















This 
Guaranty 
Goes With 
Every 
Pair 














CUSHION 
BUTTON 
HOSE 
SUPPORTER 


NEVER SLIPS 
OR TEARS 


No Stitching in the Elastic 
OF ALL DEALERS 


THE 








Sample pair, by 
mail, 25 cts. 





Things for the Home 


We want every reader of Tur LApi es’ HOME JOURNAL 
to know who we are, because we can assist them to add 
to their comforts and at the same time beautify their 
homes. We publish a furniture catalogue and a carpet 
catalogue that tell lots of things that you ought to know, 
aud at the same time will save you 40 per cent. on your 

purchases. Both these catalogues 
we will send you on request— 
you need not send stamp. 
Our carpet catalogue is 
lithographed from hand- 
painted plates, and 
shows actual designs 
and colorings per- 
fectly, and also 
contains a full line 
of draperies, hang- 
ings and lace 
curtains, in their 
actual colors. 
Our 
catalogue is a 
revelation, and 
nothing in it will 
please you more 
than our prices. 

Remember, 
these catalogues 
are yours for 
the asking. 

This solid quar- 
tered-oxak writing 
desk, natural or 
finished mahog- 
any, is strongly 

95 built and thor- 
$3. oughly rubbed 
and polished ; it 
contains a 9-inch fancy beveled-edge 
mirror, French legs, and an interior of 
. pigeonholes, and a drawer; 53 inches 
high, 29 inches wide. And our price is 83.95. We'll 
send you one for that price. Our catalogues contain 
thousands of bargains equally attractive. 
We make buying by mail easy. ae 

Good taste counts for more than high prices in fur- 
hiture and carpets. 

Our catalogues are worth having, 6r we wouldn't 
ask you to write for them. Address 


JULIUS HINES & SON, Baltimore, Md., Dept. 425 
y , initial. Seal 1 ijlus- 
Seal Your trated catalogue of monograms, fine 
stationery requisites, etc., sent, postpaid, 

Letters 


for 20c, BAUMGARTEN & CO., Baltimore, Md. 










From 
page 106 
of our 
Furniture 
Catalogue. 


The 
Price is 













with our Wax Seal, finely engraved 








furniture | 


THE LADIES’ 





By Ruth Ashmore 


All inquiries must give full name and address of 
the writer. Correspondents inclosing stamp or ad- 
dressed stamped envelope will be answered by mail. 

The titles of the answers obviate the need of 
initials or pen-names in this column. 


~ 


_ Rosettes or high bows of inch-wide satin ribbon 
in the various bright colors will be worn at one side 
of the hair, to the left of the Pompadour. 


Bridesmaids’ Hats. Instead of the all-black hats, 
so long in vogue for bridesmaids, hats of yellow 
Tuscan, easily bent to suit each face and trimmed with 
white and black tips, are selected. 


A Carriage or Traveling Clock makes a most de- 
sirable wedding gift, a reminder not only of the 
flight of time but of the kindness of its giver. Let 
the clock be a good one, its case quite plain, with 
nothing more decorative upon it than the monogram 
ot the initials of the bride. 


Round or Square Collars, made of cloth, velvet or 
any material matching or contrasting with the gown, 
are in vogue, especially when trimmed, not only with 
ribbons and fancy buckles, but when piped with fur 
and made elaborate looking by the heads and tails of 
fur, which are not expensive. These can always be 
found by those who study the art of shopping. 

The Long Plume of white or black which has 
been immersed in camphor and carefully wrapped in 
tissue paper is now tothe fore. The picturesque hat 
worn off the face to show the peaupadionr has a brim 
of chip or rafia or velvet, a crown of jet, and about 
the crown goes the long, graceful feather that comes 
over on the hair and suggests one of Sir Walter 
Scott's heroines. 


Visiting-Cards. Theturning down of the cards 
is again in vogue. When the card is folded through 
the centre it means that the visitor wishes to see all 
the ladies of the house. If one corner of the card is 
bent over it signifies that the visitor is leaving town. 
Personally, I consider the bending of cards in bad 
taste—a smooth, exquisitely dainty card represent- 
ing best of all a gentlewoman. 


White Satin Wedding Gowns are always the 
fashion, and I can quite understand your will- 
ingness to economize on some other part of your 
trousseau that you may have one. Worth always 
said that the most elegant satin wedding gown was 
the untrimmed one. The bodice may have 
mousquetaire sleeves of chiffon over the satin, and a 
full jabot of the chiffon down the front, while a quilled 
piping is about the edge. 


Memorandum Pad. An ordinary five or ten cent 
memorandum pad may be made into a pretty gift for 
a bachelor, or as a trifle for the cotillon, or to appear 
as a souvenir at a luncheon, by being slipped into a 
case of linen, on which is painted on the upper cor- 
ner of one side a posy of forget-me-nots, and in 
the lower corner opposite it the words that mean so 
much, “ Forget me not.” A tiny lead pencil should 
be fastened to the top with a loop of baby ribbon. 


Quotation for Guest Room. 
one which is generally used : 
“Sleep sweet within this quiet room— 
O thou, whoe’er thou art— 
And let no mournful yesterdays 
Disturb thy quiet heart, 
Nor let to-morrow scare thy rest 
With dreams of coming ili. 
Thy Maker is thy changeless friend— 
His love surrounds thee still.”’ 


The following is the 


A Winter Coat of gray cloth is newer than one 
of tan cloth. Fancy figured linings, those of bro- 
cades in fine roses or pinks, or ragged robius, or, 
best of all, of pale iow buds on white ground, 
give a specially good air tothe garment. Revers of 
white broadcloth will obtain on short jackets of one 
dark color. Cloaks, reaching well below the waist- 
line, of heliotrope broadcloth, lined with blue silk, 
have gained their good form from the pronounced 
approval given them by the Princess of Wales. 


With the Long Face the Pompadour hair dress- 
ing is not in vogue, although with the semi-oval face 
the Pompadour, rather round than long, is becoming. 
Thetiny side curls will not be worn for the reason 
that they make the average person look a veritable 
guy. Extremely thin nets made of fine hair are liked 
for the chignon, or the five puffs worn at the back, 
since they are absolutely ‘ivisible and keep the 
coiffure tidy—and a tidy coiflure is to be preferred 
to all the so-called picturesque “ arrangements" of 
hair that were ever tossed together. 


At a Bazaar no stall will be so popular as that 
where aprons are sold. But do not make them too 
elaborate. You want to buy some nice white aprons 
for your maids, or for those friends who look so 
dainty and picturesque in pretty white aprons which 
they wear while knitting or sewing, as a protection 
to their afternoon gowns. Provide plenty of good 
gingham aprons with pockets, not only to protect 
the gown of the cook or maid, but to keep in immac- 
ulate condition your own pretty dress when you 
honor the kitchen with the view of making a cake, 
beating up a pudding, or puzzling out a savory dish. 


For the Hands that have become tanned or sun- 
burnt, the result of happy hours spent in rowing or 
golf, or the old-time game, croquet, there is a certain 
treatment that will make them white in two, or at the 
most three, days. It is this: Just before going to 
bed bathe the hands in warm water and soap ; then 
rinse them in ae water so that all the soapy water 
has disappeared, and then dabble them wich lemon 
juice. If your skin is very sensitive dilute the lemon 
juice, but when it is applied allow it to dry on the 
hands. Sleep in gloves, and after the third night’s 
care your hands will be as fair and soft as the hands 
of any one of Shakespeare’s heroines. 


Duster Bag. One of these useful bags may be 
made from two pieces of ribbon an inch and a half 
wide and three-eighths of a yard long. Sew a strip of 
heavy faille silk, or ribbons, four inches wide along 
the sides and across the bottoms of the strips of rib- 
bon, fold over a two-inch hem at the 4 and an inch 
above the hem put a second running for a drawing- 
string. Across the two lower corners of the bag 
embroider or paint two spider webs, and between 
them paint or embroider in outline stitch—arranging 
the words as taste dictates—the motto, ‘‘ Where cob- 
webs grow, beaus never go.”’ If the maker’s skill 
will not compass the webs with either brush or 
needle, one of the spider webs to be purchased at 
the Japanese stores may be substituted. 


Imitate Only the Best. Youask me howtodo that 
which is right, socially. I have thought over your 
question and have concluded that as “‘ imitation is the 
sincerest flattery”’’ there will be wisdom in being 
complimentary for many times. Choose that woman 
whose manners are easy, whose voice is low but 
sympathetic, who does not talk too much, but who, 
when she does talk, makes what she says worth hear- 
ing. In short, choose a well-bred woman, and imi- 
tate her—not closely, not after the fashion of a mimic, 
but as would one who, being endowed with brain, 
recognizes her deficiencies and is determined to blot 
them out. The greatest of artists begins by copying; 
it is only when sure of himself that he unconsciously 
makes good pictures, as the children would say, 
“out of his own head.”’ So having learned, you 
can behave as you should. However, it must be re- 
membered that a certain shyness is not unbecoming 
a young girl any more than is a blush to a rose. 
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Send for 
Handsome 
illustrated 
Catalogue 

of Music Boxes 
at all prices,and 
list of tunes. 


EE 


*?-e¢ 
Insist on an 


OLYMPIA 


There is no 
** Just as 
Good” 


shows 
Style IV— 
highly polished 


This 
Illustration 


mna- 


hogany or oak case—22x20xI0 §ent on 
inches high. 77 teeth sy receipt of 
in comb. Price, in- price, by 


cluding One Tune-Disk, 














The OLYMPIA 

















r. G. OTTO & SONS, Jersey City, N. J. 
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setr- MUSIC| 
PLAYING BOX) 


is the latest and most improved of ali the 
Music Boxes with interchangeable Tune-Disks 


The Piano 
Cannot Produce Olympia unless played by 
six or eight hands, and then 
the players must be experts—for Olympia disks 
are as much superior to all others in their cor- 
rect and expressive renderiug as the Olympia 
Music Box itself is superior to every other 
make in tone and simplicity of construction. 


This Wonderful 
Richness of Tone 


the richness attained by the 


——_~ 


you'll realize at once; the 
durability you'll appreciate 
years from now, after in- 
ferior makes would have been worn out and 
useless. It doesn’t have to be coaxed to play; 
any child can give the winding crank a few 
turns—enough for a dozen tunes—3o0 minutes 
without re-winding. Disks are easily changed 
they’re practically indestructible. 


Over 500 Tunes are ready now, and 
latest music is constantly being added. 


Sa 


the 


Charming Home Entertainments 


may be arranged without notice if an 
Olympia is in the parlor—Dancing, sing- 
ing, instrumental renderings—Hymas and 
Church Music, too. 


44 Sherman Ave. 


or from Dealers in Musical Instruments, 
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| 
We introduce this shoe, be- 
lieving it equai iv any shoe, 
even those costing as much 
as six dollars. It is styl- 
ish, handsome, service- 
able and comfortable 
from the moment it is 
put on the foot. Made 
by modern methods, of 
fine leathers, shaped 
each season from the 
best English, French and 
American lasts, it is—as 
the name signifies—a triumph. 
Perhaps it is a new thought to 
you that for two dollars and a 
half you can buy shoes equal 
to or better than those for 
which you have paid six dol- 
lars. However, it is actually 
80, and we want to make you our 
friend and customer by proving it. 
All TRI-ON-FA shoes have the TRI-ON-FA 
cork inner sole which makes them heat, cold, 
water proof, and perfectly flexible. After 
you have worn one pair you will want your 
next to be just like them. You may be sure 
of getting them. If your dealer does not keep 
them, send us your size, with @2.50, and we will send you 
a trial pair, prepaid. As to our responsibility, we refer to 
the Lynn National Bank, Very sincerely, 


HURLEY & CASHMAN, Lynn, Mass. 


SEND FOR OUK SHOR BOOK. 








Christmas Houbes 


For a suitable present can be settled by buy- 


ing’ What Every Woman Wants— 


now 


_The Mackintosh Dress Skirt 


SHYORS 





7 Highest Awards, World’s Fair, our Testimonial 











This cut illustrates 
**Shayne’s’’ Genuine 
Black Marten Derby, 
10 in, deep, full sweep. 


xxx $20 
xxxx $25 
xxxxx $30 


Write for prices 
and catalogue of 


Everything in Furs 


JOHN T. 
SHAYNE & CO. 


Importers and 
Manufacturers 


187-189 State Street (Paimer House Block), CHICAGO 


Richs Pate OWE 
lifLl AMAR oes 


THE MOST PERFECT FITTING 
"OOT WEAR EVER MADE 


In Viel Kid, black or 
chocolate, Flexible 


Machine Sewed 


Lace Boots, $3 
Oxfords, $2 
HAND TURN 

Lace Boots, $3.50 
Oxfords, $2.50 


With VESTING TOPS: 
Boow ... Bhe. extra 
Oxfords. . Ze, extra 

Sent Express Prepaid 
THE RICH SHOE CO. 
Dept. B, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Jutta Mantows” 


STYLE 136 





Write for 
Illustrated 
Catalogue 


PaTentEeKe ann Sore Makers oF “ SHors 





G!x fine LINEN Tea-Table Doilies—But- 
. tercups, Ferns, Forget-me-nots—and a 
LINEN Centre to match. Also wash 
SILK to work the set. Only « - 29¢. 
We send a 
Stamping Patterns. “5 5," 
I7-inch Carnation Centrepiece, round and 
square Doilies to match, with a bex of 
Modern Stamping Materials, for . . 16c 
WALTER P. WEBRER nf 
Ly»n, Mass. Box L. 


Express Prepaid 


$9.50 


Absolute protection from rain. 
Made of rich dark blue, black or 
gray serge cloth, plaid lining. Regu- 
lar lengths, 34 to 42 inches. 
Special sizes extra. 


Cape to ' 
Match, $? a0 


These garments can beworn 
separately or together, giv- 
ing all the protection and 
avolding the overheating 
and heavy weight of a one- 
piece water-proof coat, 
Illustrated Circular Free 
THESK GAKMENTS are 
always satisfactory because 
made to measure only; are 
SOLD ONLY BY Us. Any 












Astrakhan, 
Electric Seal, 


Gray Krimmer, 
$12.00 


Black Marten, 15.00 
Beaver, 20.00 
Otter, 25.00 


$5.00 
7.00 


Co.,”" is 
Special low prices for quality and workmanship 


others offering similar gar 
ments said 
to be “our 
make or just 
as good," 
deceive you. 
Our trade- 
mark, 
** LADIES’ 
SUPPLY 
branded on 
each hanger. Suits sent for tuspection 
» anywhere in Chicago. 

‘hild’s Circular, ilkel i Mackiutoshes, skirts and single 
py ind afr oo Silk Lined or double capes from $10.00 up 
$2.50 LADIES’ SUPPLY CO. 
Larger sizes extra. 3120 Forest Avenue, Chicago, Iil. 

everywhere; can make good pay as our 
AGENTS WANTED salgue garments givecntin suticfastion 
We make every garment in the latest style from fresh, 
solid skins, full sweep, high sailor collar, with fancy 
silk linings, and guarantee them as represented or 
money refunded. We pay express. Orders under 
$10, cash; orders of $10, or over, sent C.O. D. with 
privilege of examination. Give bust and neck 
measure. Furs repaired aud remodeled. 

Estimates furnished on special orders 
Send for illustrated catalogue of garments and styles. 
Exclusive Fur Manufacturer 

L. S. BERRY, 


147 State Street, CHICAGO 


It Doubles the Life of 
the Corset 


The Century 
Corset Shield 


25C. PER PAIR 
What Is It? 


A cluster of NON-RUS'|1 
ABLE side steels stitched 
to a tape Made to yield 
perfectly and with ease to 
the shape of the corset; 
prevents the bo from 
breaking 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS IN DRY GOODS 
THE WARNER BROS. CO. 


New York Chicago 
= 
Wh 


= 
A Motors, Fans, ete. 
“L” tells all. 


BEST ELECTRIC RAILWAY fam 
A 
Illustrated Catalogue FREE 


THE CARLISLE & FINCH CO., 830 6th St., Ciacianati, 0. 








nes 


San Francisco 
Toy 
Electric 
Railways 


$3. 50 to $7 
Model Dynawos 
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“QUEEN QUALITY” 


The Famous Shoe for Women 


Unequaled in retaining shape, wear aud lustre. 

Fashionable for street, dress, home or outing. 
All feet and fancies fitted The limit 
in toes, heels and leathers of excellence 


stvle for 
UALITY. ) fit and comfort, 
read in material, $3.00 
| workmanship. 
In these essen- from start 


tials this shoe is (Queen Quality to finish. 
‘* FOERDERER’S’’ VICI used exclusively 


Trade-mark 
on every 
pair. 

If your dealer 
hasn't them, 


seud for cat- 

alogue and 
where to 

buy them. 





THOS. G. PLANT CO., Makers 


Boston, Mess. 























The Honors Awarded 


during the 44 years in 
which the Mason & Hamlin 
Co, have been manufactur- 
ing Musical Instruments, 
probably exceed in number 
those of any other man- 
ufacturer. In the Piano 
which they are making to- 
day are centred all these 
years of experience. 

We want every prospec- 
tive Piano or Organ pur 
chaser to have our. illus- 
trated catalogue. State 
which catalogue is desired 
—Piano or Organ—please. 

MASON & HAMLIN CO, 
Boston, New York, Chicago 





The United States Government makes rigid examination before 
purchase; its standard is very high. Since 1490, only Mason & 


Hamlin Pianos and Organs have been purchased for White Squadron . 


and Indien Schools. Only the mechanically perfect instrument could 
withstand the varying climatic conditious on board our battle-ships, 





PRESey, yy 


In id fen 


& 
mre yor st 
FOR THE SIMPLEST MEAL, 


or the most elaborate banquet, you can order all the 
requisite Glass and China from our new. Thousand 
Picture Catalogue (free) with safe delivery 
and perfect satisfaction guaranteed, no matter 


where you live. And“ % less than, Elsewhere... 
50-54 W. 22% ST., NEW YORK. 


o WEDDING 
a: 












Invitations and Announcements 


Correct Styles 
Superior Workmanship 


Specimens and prices upon application 


VISITING CARDS 
$1.00 for 100 oBst*re" copperplate 


cards (name only). 
Correct styles, finest engraving. Samples free. 


The Copley Prints 


Highest Quality Art Reproductions 
Prices, 50 cents to $10.00. Sold at 
art stores everywhere. Also by 
mail. New Catalogue, dainty and 
very fully illustrated, sent upon re- 
ceipt of 10 cents by the publishers. 

Curtis & Cameron, Publishers 


J 25 Pierce Building, Boston, Mass. 
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PROBLEMS OF 


BY EDWARD 


BOK 


All inquiries must give full name and address of 
the writer. Correspondents inclosing stamp or ad- 
dressed stamped envelope will be answered by mail. 

Che titles of the answers obviate the need of 
initials or pen-names in this column. 


+ 


Going to College at 22 is not too late in life by any 
meaus. It is an excellent age, in fact, for a four 
years’ course, particularly if a preparatory course 
-has been had previous to the college entrance. 


A Lawyer's Wil Fee—that is, the fee for drawing 
up a will—varies. Sometimes it is only $5; — it 
may be $25, $50, or even $100. There is no regular fee 
prescribed by law: its arrangement is optional with 
the attorney. 


The Best Business Motto | can possibly think of 

* Be thorough,” and if a young man will carefully 

study all that thoroughness means he will see that it 

embraces every one and all of the potent elements 
of success in business. 


Working One's Way Through College will be 
explained 1 detail, with methods given, in a com- 
»lete article to be published in THe Lapigs’ HOME 
ioe IRNAL during 1899. It is by no means as difficult 
an undertaking as many a young fellow supposes, 
and the proposed article will show this quite clearly. 


The Percentage of Savings of one’s income de- 
pends too much upon circumstances to admit of any 
rule. Twenty per cent. is an excellent percentage to 
maintain, if possible, but fifteen and even ten are 
safe. Conditions arise which make any stated per- 
centage impossible: the safest rule is to put by as 
much of one's income as possible. 


Insurance for Young Men, as | have often stated, 
is a commendable investment, and no young marrie od 
man should, if he can possibly do so, fail to take out 
an insurance policy on his life, no matter how small 
may be the amount of the polic y. Ifa young man 
with a wife and child is earning $1000 a year, he 
should with prudence be perfectly able to pay the 
premium on a policy of $1000. 


A Young Man's Reading depends too much upon 
his particular tastes to admit the suggestion of any 
prescribed course suited to all. If you are after a 
general course I can give you no better than the fol- 


lowing: first, the Bible; second, Shakespeare's 
works; third, Bancroft's History of the United 


States ; fourth, Emerson's works. There is not only 
a winter's reading in these, but enough for years, 


Seamen on Naval Vessels belonging to the United 
States Government are paid according to grade: 
ordinary seamen, $19 per month, and seamen of the 
first class, $24 per month. Applications for seamen’'s 
positions can be made at any of the five Government 


Navy Yards, at Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Norfolk, or Mare Island, California. All necessary 


information as to requirements will be given at either 
of these points. 


One's Religious Views have absolutely nothing to 
do with a business position, and the notion which 
you seem to have that young men of the Roman 
Catholic faith are not employed by business houses 
whose heads are of Protestant beliefs is absolutely 
wrong. Business men are not quite so bigoted as 
that. (2) So far as receiving a pastoral visit from 
your priest at the office is concerned, such a course is 
unnecessary and uncalled for. Pastoral visits are 
for the home, not for the office. 


The Investment of Savings is a responsibility too 
great for any stranger to wisely advise upon. Care- 
ful financiers generally advise for small investors 
the following order: the savings banks; Government 
bonds; the bonds of large cities; the bonds and 
stocks of the established railroad companies, and 
mortgages on city real estate with ample margin. 
Naturally there isa risk attached to each; perhaps 
the least to a good savings bank or a Government 
bond. Three and four per cent. interests are con- 
sidered very good percentages nowadays. 


The Chances ofa New Magazine <dlepend entirely 
upou the character of the periodical which it is pro- 
posed to publish,and the ability of the men who 
control its editorial and business departments. 
rhere is always room for a magazine of original 
ideas, a periodical which will give a large general 
public what it wants and cannot obtain in any other 
inagazine published, But to laune h simply ‘a high- 
class monthly literary magazine "’ is a very hasardene 
venture, The necessary amount of capital to begin 
a new magazine de spends entirely upon the purposes 
of its projectors and the character of the periodical. 


The Largest Salary paid to any single man in 
America is not known; men usually do not,discuss 
their salaries for the benefit of the public. The 
salary of the President of the United States, $50,000 
per year, is not, however, the highest paid to any 
American. There are Presidents of railroads who 
receivethis amount and more, one particular Presi- 
dent I have in mind receiving $75,000 per annum. 
There are also Presidents of insurance companies 
who receive salaries of $50,000 per year. (2) I think 
it is doubtful whether there is any man in America 
who receives a salary exceeding $100,000 per year. 


Swearing is Growing Less, decidedly so, and 
your belief in this direction is ‘perfectly in accord 
with the facts. All students of men agree in this 
view, just as excessive alcoholic drinking is falling 
into disuse. The principal reason for the decline of 
both excessive swearing and drinking is that men 
are getting more and more careful to refrain from 
any habit which places their self-control in peril. 
Society is constantly growing more impatient with 
a man who lacks equipoise, while the keener demands 
of business necessitate men being more moderate in 
all things. The basis of the change may be more 
material than spiritual, but the change is taking place 
irrespective of the character of the basis or motive. 


Good Manners are a social obligation, and a young 
man should never make light of them nor pass them 
over as unworthy of notice. The extreme manners 
of the fop are silly and unnec essary, but the way a 
well-bred man deports himself is ‘always worth a 
young man’s closest study. Good manners mean 
comfort for others and the recognition of little social 
rights, which to pass over is to degenerate. Eti- 
quette books cannot instill good manners. One’s 
deportment comes from within. Few men are born 
without an intuitive knowledge of what is wrong or 
right in deportment: it is simply experience that 
develops the quality. To be good-mannered gener- 
ally means to have consideration for women of every 
rank in life, and that is a quality which young men 
cannot possess too strongly. 


The Schoolship ‘“‘ Saint Mary's"’ is not, as you 
and others suppose, a reformatory institution. On 
the contrary, only boys who can produce satisfactory 
testimonials as to their moral character are admitted. 
A candidate must be between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty years; he must be of average size, of sound 
constitution, and free from all physical defects ; he 
must produce testimonials of good character; he 
must evince a taste for seataring life, and enter of his 
own free will; he must be able to pass a satisfactory 
examination in spelling, reading, writing, and arith- 
metic to and including percentage, and he must have 
either a parent or a guardian residing in the city of 
New York. Only candidates residing in New York 
are accepted. Theschool is under the direction ot 
the New York Board of Education, and its expenses 
are almost all gos by the city. Application for ad- 
mittance to the schoolship must be made to the 
chairman of the Executive Committee, No. 146 Grand 
Street, New York City, or in person to the Superin- 
tendent, on board the ‘‘ Saint Mary’s,’’ at the foot of 
Twenty-eighth Street, Last River. 
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a) COMPOSITE 








from $3.00 to $5.00. 


shoes famous for the past thirty 


years. 
COMPOSITE. 


heels, with Welt soles for outdoor wear, 


‘«* COMPOSITAE ”’ 


to-day. 











Their record tor comfortable fitting and wearing 
proves Pingree Shoes, whatever their price, unexcelled for men or women. 

The difference in price is the difference of materials only. 
the same shape-keeping, even-wearing and stvlish-appearing 
But 
Be sure our name is on every pair and you will never be disappointed. 
Our COMPOSITE Shoe for women is made from soft, durable Glazed Kid, neat 
Turn soles for indoors, and flexible Sewed soles for all times. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM ; 


If he hasn't them, send us size, width and style wanted (lace or button, welts, turns or flexible 
sewed), with $3.00, and we will see that you get them. 

tells all about COMPOSITE 

Address Department H. 


PINGREE & SMITH, Manufacturers, Detroit, Mich. 





qualities 
They sell 
All have 
qualities that have made our 
$3.00 for any shoe stamped 


pay only 


, round toes, sensible 


SHOES. It costs nothing. Write for it 


























A Well=Kept Shoe 


is a comfort and credit to the wearer. A 


soft, pliable, comfort-giving shoe looks 
better and wears better than one that’s 





stiff and unyielding. 
Leather 


VI C Dressing 


will not only polish your shoes, but make 
them soft. It’s a medicine for leather. 

The ingredients of VICE LEATHER 
DRESSING are used in finishing the most 
famous shoe leather in the world—Vict 
Kip. That’s a little secret you didn’t 
know before. There’s a book full of just 


such secrets, about shoes and their care, 


“| 


that you can have if you will send 
your name and address, 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 





























An odd name, but our Boys’ Clothing 
is as good as its name, and famous 
all over the Union—to be obtained in 
any first-class clothing store. Look 
for the above label, which you will 
find on all our guaranteed Boys’ 
and Children’s Clothing. 

NEE PANT Su ITs, guaranteed 
not to rip—buttons 
sewed on with best 
linen thread— 
shapely and styl- 
ish garments, 
made of the famous 
Baltmore Cheviot. 
Vrice, $3.95. Our 
YouNG MEN’Ss sin 
vie and double 
breasted Blue 
Serge suits, for 
correctly dressed 
young men 
Made of the 
celebrateua 
Rhode Island 
worsted, guar- 
anteed fast 
color, sewed 
throughout with 
silk, and hand- 
felled collars, form 
fitting. Far supe- 
rior to the average ? to-order 
clothes. Price, $12.5 

THE SKATING noe KF ER, 
cut, is the correct coat for 
from 6 to 15 years. 
all-wool Chinchilla, Indigo Blue, 
with Storm Collar; warm and 
comfortable. Price, $5.00. 

Sold only through local mer 
chants, but if vour dealer doesiu't 


have write 
this Manlwcaio 


for 
illustrated catalogue. 















like 
Boys 
Made of fine 


our 
SENT FREE 
Address DEPARTMENT A. 


DAUBE, COHN, STERN & CO., Chicago 





Double wear 


is in our boys’ outfits— 

strong, honest and handsome 

—two pairs of pants, with 

patches. We save you from 

one-quarter to one-half on 
All 


Boys’ wa $ 5 


Outtits, 


Comprising Suit, 
extra Pants, Cap, Byron Sus- 
pender Waist, Patches‘and ex- 


tra buttons. Sizes, 4 
to 15 years. 
} FREE DELIVERY 
Book of Fall styles and 


samples sent free. Other suits at other prices; splen- 
did values that cannot be matched anywhere. 


Guarantee sent with every outfil. 


Puritan Clothing Co., 111-113 Bleecker St., N.Y. 
The Only 


book 
for the 
South- 
ern 
home 














Send 
for it. 


: * - - ut 
‘Southland mes 


| Containing 30 designs for excellent Southern homes, 
| costing from $800 to $10,000. Also useful informa- 





tion, with details. Price, postpaid, $1.00. Address 


D. J. ROSE & BRO., Architects 
210% Fayetteville Street, Raleigh, N. C. 


For $10 We'll Make ,%,. Measure 


A BEAUTIFUL DRESS SUIT 

of rich black fine ribbed pure wool 
worsted. This is not a ready-made suit, 
but expert tailors will make it to order 
for you individually, trim it with best 
high-grade materials, pipe it with fine satin 
nnd sew itwith pure silk and linen thread. 
In quality, sty e and beauty it is equal 
Oo your tailor’s best production. 

but mention this 
SEND NO MONEY magazine. Send 
chest, waist and crotch measure, height 
and weight, and state if round or square cut 
sack or frock style is wanted. We'll make 
the suit, express it C.O. D.,and allow you 
to try iton before you pay ONE CENT. If 
a perfect fit and just as —— then 
pay $10 and expressage and take the suit; 
if not, pay nothing and it will be returned 
af our expense. We make other suits from 

$12.50 up. All new weaves and designs 

ull big bargains, WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES 


THE LOUIS S. VEHON COMPANY 
155-157 West Jackson Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


One Dollar 


buys a beautiful present for a gentle- 
man for birthday, Xmas, philopena, 
or any occasion—a pair of elegant 


silk strap NAME 
SUSPENDERS 


Any name,motto, phrase or address 
(not to exceed thirty letters) woven 
in silk in each half of the suspender 
as the web is made—not stitched on. 
Sent by mail, postpaid. for $1.00. 


SAWYER & WOLF, Makers 
Box E, Easthampton, Mass. 


Subscription to the * Witmark Monthly ” (illus- 


trated). Devoted to Music Buyers and Sellers 
Teachers and the Stage. 

Our Catalogue of ©: atalogues, 4 Are You Inter 
ested in Amateur Affairs?" embracing every phase 
from Minstrels to Grand Opera. Send stamp. 

“The Crest,” high-grate music paper for com 

FOR 
Wm. Devere’s latest 
humorous and pathetic story-poems of the West. Price, postpaid, $1.00 
Send stamp for * Valuable Letters,” containing Eugene Field’s and «ixty 
five other characteristic endorsements on “Jim Marshall.’”’ 
Address Bogertmont K, Witmark CP iehive House 
s 
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for sample sheet 
HOME AND PUBLIC READING. 


hook, ‘Jim Marshall's New Pianner’’; twenty-nine 


posers. The best musicians use it. Send stamp 
est I'wenty-ninth Street, NEW Y¥ 











i! JOURNALISM 


INSTRUCTION BY MAIL GNLY 
A thorough and scientific course adapted 
to the individual needs of writers. Long 
established. Responsible. Successful. 
Instructors experienced and competent. 
Students successful and pleased. Best 
of references. Write for descriptive 
i 2 ba catalogue. It is seni free. Address 
oo Sprague Correspondence School of Journalism 


No. 51 Telephone Building, Detroit, Mich. 
PALM 


and all Decorative Plants 
at low prices. 


HEADQUARTERS for fine hardy stock 
| ROYAL PALM NURSERIES, ONECO, FLORIDA 








Send NOW for 15th Annual Catalogue. 


- LOOK 


THE NEW GAME 


CONETTE 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 
TWO STYLES 25 & GO c's: 


CR POSTPAID BY 
MILTON BRADLEY Co. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








Every family will have our War Record 
Picture when they see it. Send 25c. 
and getone. Then ‘take the agency: any 


H ERE! one can sell it. @10 per day in it for you. 


PIKE MFG. CO., Groton, Tompkins Gounty, N. Y- 














‘“ . 
Me loca 
This brand is the patent of nobility in 
silver-plate flat ware Insist on getting it 


if you desire the best designs and the 
best quality. 























Look for the 
sfamp shown be- 
low on back of 
flat ware. 


Look for the 
“Eagle Brand” 
on every box. 


Fifty-two years ago WILLIAM ROGERS 
became i entified with the manufacture 
of sterling silver-plated 
spoons and forks, known 
as the ‘‘ EAGLE BRAND,” 
since which time the term 
has stood for honesty 
and reliability. 

We are his success 
ors, and the only house 
in existence that has a 
right to the name. Do 
not be deceived into the 
purchase of other so- 
called ‘‘ Rogers’’ brands. 


THIS STAMP 


m&WwW*™ ROGERS* 


APPEARS ON SPOONS 
AND FORKS 


If you cannot procure the 
genuine “Eagle Brand” from 
vour dealer, write us, and we 


without delay. 


The genuine “ Eagle Brand”’ is 
made only by 


Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co. 


Wallingford, Conn. 
“The Cordova" New York, Chicago, Montreal. 


to A) he he he eh) 
? 


“‘A PERFECT FOOD—as Wholesome as 
it is Delicious’’ 


Walter Baker’ Cos 





THE STANDARD FOR 
PURITY AND 
EXCELLENCE.... 


TRADE-MARK 


Costs less than one cent a cup ¢ 


23D <3 DDE ES OOO Oe Oe 


Our Trade-Mark on Every Package 


[> LE» Ll» Ls L> Es Ls Lge ae an 





} WALTER BAKER & CO. uta. 
} DORCHESTER, MASS 
bere ana 


Beautiful « 
Designs 


and the largest assortment of 
Spoons, Forks, ete., can be se- 
lected in this reliable brand. 
Equal in design and finish to 
sterling silver. at one-fourth to 
one-eighth the cost. Remem- 
ber ‘*1847,’’ the Silver Plate 
that Wears,” the standard 
of quality for 50 years. 
Made only by 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 
Meriden. Conn 
Sold by leading dealers 
everywhere 
eee 








will see that you are supplied | 





Busts, Reliefs, 

Antique and Modern Placques ti c lass ari 
oods, F llustratec talogue 

SCULPTURE - pel boyesed me for 25 oC. “stamps. 


PORT WAYNE STATUARY CO., Fort Way ne, Ind. 


THE 
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FLORAL HELPS 


All inquiries must give full name and address of 
the writer. Correspondents inclosing stamp or ad- 
dressed stamped envelope will be answered by mail. 

The titles of the answers obviate the need of 
initials or pen-names in this column. 


+ 


Azaleas. In the JouRNAL of January, 1898, there 
was an article on “ The Care of the Azalea.”’ 


Cinerarias. These plants should receive about 
three shifts during the season. Seven-inch pots will 
be quite large enough for them to bloom in. 


Vitality of Flower Seed. Some kinds of seed 
retain germinating qualities indefinitely. Other 
kinds seldom grow after the first year. It is never 
safe to depend on old seed. 


Perpetuating the Chrysanthemum. A plant 
grown from a branch of a prize Chrysanthemum will 
bear as fine and as large flowers as the original plant 
if given the same care and attention. 


Bulbs. The annual growth of the foliage of a 
bulb should not be cut off until it has begun to ripen 
If this is done the growth of the plant is interfered 
with and consequently it causes injury. 


Parsley. Any one wishing to grow this plant in 
boxes may easily do so by sowing seed in a light, 
rich soil. Keep it out-of-doors during the summer. 
Shower daily tv keep the red spider from injuring it. 


The ‘‘ Fancy Caladiums"’ with richly variegated 
foliage never attain the size of the sort used in 
tropical gardening. They are too tender for outdoor 
use. The hot sun and strong winds would soon put 
an end to their beauty. 


Ferns. While all Ferns can be grown from seed, 
where conditions are favorable, it is not advisable 
for the amateur to undertake to grow them in this 
way. Better buy young plants. It would take at 
least a vear to grow a seedling to a size that would 
make it useful for decorative purposes. 


To My Correspondents. I have received a 
score or more of letters during the last few months 
in which questions were asked to be answered by 
mail. Stamps were inclosed for return postage, but 
the letters were without the signatures of the writers. 
This will explain why some letters addressed to me 
remain unanswered, 


Engiish Ivy should be given a soil of ordinary 
garden loam. Keep it moist at all times, but see that 
it has good drainage. Be sure to keep it free from 
insects. If you will give ita bath in which laundry 
soap has been dissolved, at least once a month, 
going over each leaf carefully with a soft cloth, it 
will greatly benefit the plant, as its leaves are cleaned 
by the operation and all insects removed. 


Snails and Angle Worms. Whatever is used for 
their extermination should be scattered about the 
places infested by the snail. Angle worms are not 
considered as harmful because of their attack on the 
roots of plants, but more especially because they 
make little tunnels in the soil, through which the 
water runs off before the roots of the plants get the 
benefit of it. I have found lime-water very effective 
in driving them away. 


Pansies. In order to grow large, fine Pansies the 
seed should be procured from the most reliable 
dealers. It Pret be sown in the fall, in the open 
ground, in a rich, light, mellow soil. At the coming 
of cold weather the seedling plants should be cov- 
ered lightly with leaves or branches of evergreen. 
If oue does not care to go to the trouble of growing 
the plants from seed strong young plants may be 
procured the next season from dealers. 


Pecnies when once established seldom fail to 
bloom yearly, but they often refuse to bloom for two 
or three years after being transplanted. Disturb 
their roots as little as possible. Keep the soil about 
them very rich, using preferably old rotten manure 
from the cowyard. The Peony does better in a 
somewhat heavy soil containing clay than ina light 
or sandy one. Digging down about the plant to get 
roots often injures it as much as transplanting. 


A Succession of Flowers. In order to have a 
succession of flowers during the greater part of th« 
seasou it is necessary to plaut such kinds as bloom 
at intervals. In order to know what these kinds are 
I would advise you to get the catalogues of men 
dealing in hardy border plants and study them. 
These catalogues will give the habits of the plants, 
and from the list it will be an easy matter to select 
those coming into bloom at different times of the 
year. Annuals cannot be depended upon to do this. 


Violets in the House. It is hardly worth while 
to attempt the culture of these flowers in the ordi- 
nary living-room. True, you may succeed in coax- 
ing a few flowers from them, but the probabilities are 
that you will not. The atmosphere of our parlors is 
too dry and warm for such plants to thrive in. 
They will be sure to become infested by the red 
spider, and their buds, if they put forth any, will be 
almost equally sure to blast. These flowers like a 
cool, moist place, and must have it if one would 
succeed with them. 


Pelargoniurs. If these plants are allowed to 
grow throughout the year, and receive the same 
treatment given the Geranium; they will seldom 
bloom, but if they are kept pretty dry after flower- 
ing, and are cut back severely in August or September 
and kept ina cool, light place during the early part 
of the winter, they will be pretty sure to bloom well 
in the spring and early summer, In March give 
them more warmth and induce them io make a 
strong growth. When well grown there is no finer 
plant for the summer decoration of the greenhouse, 
but as usually grown itis very unsatisfactory. 


Repotting Plants. It will not injure a plant to 
repot it if you are ¢ areful in the operation and dis- 


turb the roots as little as possible. If the soil is 
crumbly remove as much of it as you can without 
laying bare all the roots. If it is hard it is better to 


let it alone, simply setting the old ball of earth in the 
new pot and filling in about it with fresh soil, Some 
plants wilt after being repotted, but this does not 
harm them. Whenever a plant has filled its old pot 
with roots it should be shifted to a pot of larger 
size. Unless this is done or a good deal of the old 
soil is removed and fresh substituted, the piant will 
suffer. If fertilizers are used it is not necessary to 
repot plants unless the soil becomes full of roots. 


Inclosing a Piazza. [In inclosing a piazza for 
plants have as little woodwork put in as possible. 
Use large gry glass. Let in all the light pos- 
sible. The glass need not reach to the floor, but 
should begin about eighteen inches above it. Have 
the lower shelves a little below the beginning of the 
glass and run the hot-water pipes under this shelv- 
ing. It is a good plan to make the floor double, as a 
rreat deal of cold will come through if this is not 
done. If the piazza is of average height and only 
six feet wide it is not necessary to put on a glass 
roof, but a wider one would be greatly be snefited by 
giving it a roof of glass. Have great care taken to 
make every joint snug and close-fitting. Aim to 
keep out all air from cracks and crevices, and admit 
it only where you want it to come in through the 
ventilators. There should be a small sash hung on 
hinges somewhere near the top of the glass through 
which cold air may be let in or hot air let out. 
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‘Your Majestic Combination Coal and Gas Range is the best « ooking E bick Chi / have ever seen or eed, 


and the only Gas Water Heater I knou worthy the name."’—E. 


™ BEST RANGE “““" BEST COOK 





for gas, coal or wood, separately or combined, are the best of their 
§ kind for their price. Our book, ‘Cost SavinG,” tells the Majestic 

Combination saving over two stoves separately—our own, or any other 
Send us your dealer's name and the name of stove you use. 


MAJESTIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Our Other Range 


K, Chicago. (See ‘‘ Cost Saving.” 


Good cooks are useless without the 
best stove. They. know the ease, 
readiness and pertection of gas cook- 
ing, and stay where cooking is easy. 
Intelligent housekeepers know this, too. 

fue GREATEST Economy of time, fuel, 
pairs and kitchen space is secured by wing a 


MAJESTIC Combate 


COAL OR WOOD 
AND GAS RANGE 


All malleable iron and steel, lasts a lifetime, 
requires half the fuel, and heats more water than 
any other. Makes it twice economy for the new 
housekeeper to buy, or to replace an old range. 
Don't buy old-fashioned ranges without gas 
combination; gas will soon be used everywhere. 
Majestic Combination Coal end Gas Ranges cost a 
little more than coal alone, but give double cook- 
ing facility. You can cook on both sides at once, 
and heat water on either side forthe entire house. 


2020 Morgan Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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You are Burning Money 


When vour gas-fet 
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25 to 50 per cent. 
saved on your gas biil 


Hayward Automatic Gas Governor 


better light at less cost afi 
> trial we will refund your 
The Governor is simple to adjust and pays 
for itself in the saving on three months’ bills. 


If it does not secure 


Soe TS 
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c.1. S. & GOVERNOR CO., 753 Canal St., New Vork 
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JOINTLESS «4.45 curse 
Geo. S. Parker FOUNtAIN Pen 


The Success of the Pen Age 
greatest Improvement ever miade 
in fotntain-pen Comstvuction 
No joint, no screw, no old-style nozzle 























To those who have never owned a Fountain Pen the 


others it is PERFECTION, 
then sk iifully mude to avoid the we ak points found 


aacth and easy is the movement, 
dealers every \ here. 
» does not keep the “ 
j » is either honest in his igue 
if he will not supply 


For sale by bright 
If the dealer of whom 


, or trying to deceive 
i INTERESTING BOOKLE! 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY 



























K — Tur 
is the Tomato Ketchup served 
hotels—best homes, 


too, when once known. 


‘¢ Blue Label.’ 


Write us for book ‘‘From Tree to 


BROTHERS COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











An Exquisite blending of flavor with 
siren —- The best that money and 
peri nce can produce. At Grocers, 
20 varieties ready for use without 
dilution varieties concentrated. 
Our Booklet explains, free. 


ARMOUR PACKING CO. 


DEPARTMENT 
KANSAS CITY. U.S.A. 























Will heat a large room in Winter, or several connect 
ing rooms in the Fall. Saves its cost every year. One 
cent an hour will run it. No smoke, no oil smell. 
Lasts a lifetime. If your dealer don’t sell (hem, write 
us to-day for booklet, Home Comrort. It’s free. 
We will ship a Heater and pay the freight, and if not 
satisfactory, refund the money. 


C. BARLER MPG. CO., 104 Lake St., Chicago 
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The Ideal Food Cutter 


“j Cutting parts steel. Cuts 
all kinds of meat, raw 
and cooked, and all sorts 
of vegetables. Indispen 
sable in every household. 
Makes savory dishes out 
of scraps. Economical 
its cost comes back 
every week. 
Your dealer has it; if 


not we will send $2.90 


on receipt of 

The Ideal Receipt Book 
FREE, 

THE PECK, STOW 
& WILCOX CO. 


Southington, Conn. 

















Ts American Beauty, po, 51 


stands 20 i. high, 16 in. wide; 


colors: white, cream, pink, tea 
yellow, red or cardinal Packed, 
welvhs 2 7 Guaranteed to reach 
in perfect condition 


(rtifical, but so true to the 

real” that only the touch can 
distinguish it The ‘‘ real” costs 
in December, $1.75, and lives but 

8 days, while ours retains its orig- 
inal shape and beauty forever. 
Send 4 cents for latest catalogue 
Free with each order 


FRANK NETSCHERT 
Mir. Artificial Flowers and Plants 


7 Rarelay Street, NEW YORK 
or, 157 8. Clark Street, CHICAGO 
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A malady ie | carries off more people than is 
— thought.""—Da ILTON, Senior 
urgeon, St. John’s Hospital, London. 


Woolen underwear is far more deadly in 
winter than in summer. The idea that it pro- 
tects isa fallacy. It overheats first, and then 


it chills, predisposing the system to attacks | 


of colds, catarrh, pneumonia and rheumatism. 


DEIMEL 
Linen-Mesh Underwear 


Is sufficiently warm to be healthy, and puts 
the skin in such condition as that one ceases 
to fear draughts. There will be no colds to 
take, no rheumatis’: td suffer from. Try 
Linen-Mesh this wirter, and you will enjoy 
solid comfort. 


A commca-sense pamphlet about it free. 


The Deimel Linen-Mesh 
Undergarments for men, 
women and children bear 
this trade-mark. If they 





are not for sale in your 
community, we will inform 
you where they can be 
bought. 


=. 
The Deimel Linen-Mesh Company 
491 Broadway, New York 
SAN FRANCISCO: WASHINGTON. D.C: 
111 Montgomery Street. 728 15th Street, 5. W 
Do you know that we also manufacture the 
finest dress shields in existence ? 








| My Little Girl ! 
| | Wants Pictures 


to look at and stories to read—pictures and 
stories of wonderfu! animals 


and plants, boys 
and girls, 


sud strange people. 


“Our Little Ones and The Nursery” 


now in its 34th year, contains the kind of pictures 
and stories children from four to ten, and even 
older, enjoy. Every story and poem is written 
to suit their intelligence, and nothing oljection- 
able in matter or expression is admitted. Chil- 
dren are very ‘apressionable, and their reading 
should be carefullv selected. The pictures are 
by the best living artists, and are thoroughly 
American in dress and action, 
















One Dollar for Fourteen Numbers 


one a month, Send your dollar to-day, and get 
the November aud December numbers free, and 
eight French paper dolls, beautifully dressed, 
besides twelve numbers ‘regularly, beginning 
with January, 1899. 


LAURENCE ELKUS 


196 Summer Sireet, ° Boston, Mass. 








19c. 


Corded Swiss, lace edge 
ruching, three rows on top, 
one row ail around; wins 
ties. Good quality, neatly 
made. Size, 2 months to 
4 years, 19 cents ; by mail, 
postage paid, 21 cenis. 













We have the most expensive things for chil- 
dren, and we have the best low-priced things, 
too. Every mother who cannot visit our store 
ought to have our catalogue; for 4c. postage. 


60-62 West 23d Street, ibd Y, 





You can be cured at the Philadelphia 
Institute, which is indorsed by Bishop 
Cyrus D. Foss, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Wahop C. H. Fowler, Buffalo, N. Y., 
fon. John Wanamaker, Ex- 
Postmaster-General U. 8. Send for 
hi e book to PHILADELPHIA 
ITUTE, 1033 Spring Garden 
a Phe. Pa. Established 1884. Edwin 
8. Johnston. Principal and Founder, who 
cured himself after stammering 40 years. 


Wedding Stationery 


and Society work of all kinds. Monograms, 
Address Dies, Heraldic Designs, Book Pilates, 
etc., artistically engraved, 
CORRECT FORMS. HIGHEST-GRADE MATERIALS. 
Prices lower than those of other houses producing 
equal results. Work done at our famous Knicker- 
bocker Press. CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Stationery Department 


27 and 29 ‘Vest 23d Street, New York 











Will Carleton’s 
MAGAZINE 
“EVERY WHERE” 
Yuu have all heard of Will Carleton, the 
famous poet and editor; author of ** Farm 
Haltads,” “City Legends,” etc.,etc. His Maga- 
zine contains latest poems, sketchesandstories. 
50 Cents a Year 
Special Offer: 4 Months, 1c Cents 


EVERY WHERE PUBLISHING CO. 
Department X. Brooklyn, N. ¥. 








© introduce Holiday Catalogue we 
send you a pair of these 
Solid Silver Dumb-Bell 
Link Buttons for 22 cents 
JAECKLE BROS., Jews inns 
655 Ocean Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 
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mm THE LITERARY EDITOR SA! 


All inquiries must give full name and address of 
the writer. Correspondents inclosing stamp or ad- 
dressed stamped envelope will be answered by mail. 

The titles of the answers obviate the ‘need of 
initials or pen-names in this column. 


. 


**No Sect in Heaven."" The poem by this title 
was written by Mrs. E. J. H. Cleveland. 


“* Marquis of Steyne."’ 
ter in Thackeray's” 


‘Miss Braddon" is in private life Mrs. John 
Maxwell, widow of her publisher. She resides near 
London and is still engaged in literary work. 


I Follow the Gleam."” This line is from one of 
Tennyson's latest poems entitled ‘‘ Merlin and the 
Gleam."’ It seems to have been meant by the poet as 
a message to the oncoming generation, 


The original of this charac- 
Vanity Fair’ was Lord Hertford. 


** Soldiers of Fortune."’ ‘‘ Olancho,” the capital 
of the country in which is laid the scene of Richard 
Harding Davis’ novel, is in reality Santiago de Cuba, 
and the mines are those at Juragua, close by. Mr. 
Davis spent some time there long before the war. 


**Ramona."’ The heroine of Mrs. Helen Hunt 
Jackson's famous story was drawn from life, and the 
person who figured as her model is still living, the 
wife. {an American lawyer in California. The home 
of Ramona is still standing, precisely as described 
in the story. 


“First in War, first in peace, and first in the 
hearts of his fellow-citizens"’ (not “‘his country- 
men’), appeared in the resolutions presented to the 
House of Representatives in 1799 by Colonel 
Henry Lee, father of General Robert E. Lee. The 
reference is, of course, to General Washington. 


Marjorie Fleming was a little Scotch girl, the 
favorite of Sir Walter Scott, and her letters and diary 
reveal unusual talent. She was only eight years old 
when she died, in 1811, and her life was written by 
Dr. John Brown (author of ‘‘ Rob and His Friends ’’) 
under the title of ‘' Pet Marjorie,”’ in his book ‘‘ Spare 
Hours. ”’ 


“The Gadfly.” The author of this remarkable 
novel, Mrs. E. L. Voynich, is an English woman by 
birth, and her maiden name was Boole. Her hus- 
band is a Pole, and was at one time an exile in 
Siberia, from which country he managed to escape. 


‘The Gadfly” is the author's first novel, and it is 


now being dramatized, 


H. Rider Haggard, whose writings display so 
intimate a knowledge of South Africa, secured his 
information at first hand. When nineteen years of 
age he went to Natal on the Governor's staff, and 
afterward served with the special commissioner to 
the Transvaal. He withdrew from the Colonial 
service of Engtand in 1879. 


Mrs. E. Lynn Linton, the well-known English 
novelist and essayist, died on July 4, 1898. Her “‘ Girl 
of the Period”’ papers attracted wide attention, and 
were afterward collected in book form. Her best 
known novels were “Joshua Davidson,” ‘ Under 
Which Lord,” “ Patricia Kemball,” ‘“* Paston 
and *‘ Through the Long Night.” 


Public Library. The first public library of New 
York was founded in 1730. When the Rev. Dr. John 
Millington, of Newington, England, in 1729, be- 
queathed his library to the ‘Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts,’ that 


| society promptly gave it to the city of New Y ork for 


| the neighboring provinces. 


— | 





, Canon Farrar, * 


| ally attributed to the late Miss Frances Willarc 


the use of “the clergy and gentry of New York and 
This gift was placed 


in charge of the corporation of the city. 


Translations. 
sale of translations from foreign languages. Very 
few magazines publish anything but original work, 
and the supply of translations greatly exceeds w hat 
litthe demand there is. The best way to secure a 
market for translations is to submit 
one’s work to publishers with a definite proposition 
to translate a certain book or story. Asa rule trans- 
lators are not kept on a publisher’s staff. 


The Muezzin is not the Mohammedan summons 
to prayer, as is often stated, but the official of the 
Mosque who calls the faithful at the appointed 
hours. The words of the call are: ‘‘God is most 
great!’’ (four times repeated) ; ‘ st testify that there is 
no God but God!”’ (twice); “ [te stify that Mohammed 
is the apostle of God! " (twice); ‘‘ Cometo prayer!” 
(twice); ‘*Come to Salvation! iD (twice); ‘‘God is 
most great! ’’ (twice); ‘* There is no God but God!”’ 


**Requiem."’ Robert Louis Stevenson’s poem by 
this title is as follows: 
** Under the wide and stormy sky 
Dig the grave and let me lie. 
Glad did I live and gladly die; 
And I laid me down with a will. 


“ This be the verse you grave for me: 
‘Here he lies where he longed to be ; 
}. »me is the sailor from the sea, 
.\nd the hunter home from the hill.’ ”’ 


Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, the author of ‘“ Hugh 
Wynne” and several other novels, short stories and 
poems, was born in Philadelphia on February 15, 
1829. He is distinguished as a physician, havin 
made nervous diseases his specialty and written anc 
lectured upon the subject. His , prince ipal literary 
works are ‘‘ Hepzibah Guinness,’ Roland Blake,”’ 
‘“‘Par in the Forest,” ‘* Characteristics,’ "7 The 
Adventures of Frangois,’’ and among his poems, 
‘The Masque,” “ The Cup of Youth,’ ‘‘ The Hill of 
Stones " and ‘‘ In War Time.” 


Georg Ebers, the famous German novelist and 
Egyptologist, died on August 7, 1898, aged sixty-one 
vears. He was educated for the law, but was obliged 
to give up practice on account of ill health, and turned 
his attention to the study of Egyptolegy. He turned 
his studies to account in his writings, and his first 
novel was called “ A Princess of Egypt.” He was 
fo some time professor in the Universities of 

Gottingen and Leipsic. His best- known romances 
are “ Uarda,”’ ‘‘ Homo Sum,” “ The Sisters,” ‘‘ The 
Emperor,” One Word” and “ Barbara Blomberg.” 

‘**While We May.” This poem, although 
, was 
not written by her, but merely quoted in a speech at 
a convention of the Woman’s C ition Temperance 
Union in Toronto. The first stanza is: 


‘The hands are such dear hands ; 

They are so full; they turn at our demands 
So often; they reach out 
With trifles scarcely thought about, 

So many times they do 

So many things for me, for you, 
If their fond wills mistake, 
We may well bend, not break.” 


‘*Hymns That Have Helped.”’ A collection of 
favorite hymns has recently appeared, and the follow- 
ing are those that have helped the persc:.s named: 
The Prince of Wales, ‘‘ Nearer, My God, to Thee”’; 
the Queen of England, marriage and funeral hymns ; 
Sir Edwin Arnold, ‘‘ Glory to Thee, My God, This 
Night’’; Henry Ward Beecher, ‘‘ Jesus, Lover of 
My Soul’’; the Duke of Cambridge, ve Onward, 
Christian Soldiers”; S. R. Crockett, 23d Psalm, 
“The Lord is My Shepherd ”: W. E. Gladstone, 

Lead, Kindly Light’’; Thomas Hardy, ‘‘ Thou 
Turnest Man, O Lord, to Dust ’’; Sir John Lubbock, 
‘* New Every Morning is the Love’’; Rev. Thomas 
Spurgeon, ‘‘ There is a Fountain Filled With Blood ”’ ; 
Forever With the Lord." 
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The highest degree of 
refinement.— Wonder- 
fully delicate and last- 
ing.—Absolutely true 
odor of the living 
flower.—Be sure to 
get the “ No. 4711.” 


eo = 


Sole U. 8. Agents 
MULHENS & KROPFF 
NEW YORK 


I apo Cie gy en Oey 
















Pe | ABLACHE 
FACE 
POWDER 


Brings Health and Beauty 
to the Complexion 


Flesh, White, Pink and 
Cream Tints. Price, 50c. 
per box. Of all druggists, 


or by mail. 

BEN. LEVY & CO. 
French Perfumers 

125 KINGSTON STREET 
Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


Sold by Ropenrts & Co.,5 Rue de 
la Paix, Paris; 76 New Boud otra et, 
Loudoun, and by Kineerony & 

54 Piccadilly, W., Loudon. 











om can be had in al colors and 
sans" widths from % to 1% inches. 














BORATED 
TALCUM 









A positive relief for 
PRICKLY HEAT, CHAVING 
aud SUNBURN, aud all afflic- 
tions of the skin. 

“A little bigher in price than 
worthless substitutes, but a reason 
for it." Removes all odor of per- 
spiration. Delightful after shaving. 
GET MENNEN'’S (the original) 
Sold everywhere or mailed for 25 cents. Sumple free. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., 837 Broad St.. Newark, N. 4. 











A Hose Supporter 
isn’t good unless all parts 
do their work. With 


SECURITY 


Hose Supporters 


there are no twisting 
stockings—no tearing of 
the fabric—when adjusted 
they remain in place. 

The webt ng is the pur- 
est. All supporter fasten- 
ings are much the same— 
Security differs in the 
loop. The crook makes it 
the safe supporter to wear. 
All Dry Goods Dealers. 


The Warner Bros. Co. 


New York 
Chicago San Francisco 














MOTHERS Have you seen the LITTLE 

deal magazine callec 

LITTLE Fouks, for CHILDREN 
Full of beautiful stories and pictures. Samples free. 
AGENTS WANTED. 8, BE. CASSING. 64 Pope Bidg., Boston, Mass 






WILLIAM +. 





‘* Just Like Cream’’ 


Its soft, abundant latiier has a 


Refreshing, Beautifying 


effect on the skin, 


It is delicately perfumed and carefully 


MEDICATED 


Sample cake mailed to any address for 2 cents. 
full-sized cake, 15 cents 


ADDRESS DEPARTMENT L 


The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Conn, 


} e 












NO MORE DARNING 


RACINE FEET 


(Copynicutep: 


10 CENTS 


Our booklet, “The Stockinette Stite, * 
describes an invisible method of attach- 
ing new feet to the legs of your old 
hosiery, easier than darning, and makes 
your hosiery as good a» new. 


$ run in sizes from 5 
Racine Feet to 11, cotton, black 
ov white; 10 cents per pair, six pairs 
for 53D cents. Agents wanted, 


H. S. BLAKE & CO. 
Department E, Racine, 














Wis. 


“TYRIAN” 


on RUBBER GOODS is a Guarantee of Quality. 


Water ng 


Our heavy all-rubber Water Bottles 
give satisfaction to all. We guar- 
autee them. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS 
or we will send, postpaid, a 2-quart 
size for $1.25; a 3-quart for $1.50. 


We make a full line of Druggists’ 
Rubber Goods. 


TYER RUBBER COMPANY 
Andover, Mass. 
Ask your 


‘ : for they are 
druggist for“ Tyrian” Rubber Goods, the Best. 


_Srate BICYCLES 


for Men, Women, Girls and 
\ Boys. Complete line. 

ALL BRAND NEW MODELS. 
85 “ Oakwood” for $32.50 
S50 “Arlington” “ $24.50 
Others at 815, 617 and $20 
Juveniles, $7.00 to $12.50 

Buy direct 
LARGE ILLUS- 
CASH BUrERS’ UNION 
162 West Van Buren Street, B-3, Chicago, Ill. 




















NO MONEY IN ADVANCE 
WRITE TO-DAY FOR SPECIAL OFFER. 


Shipped anywhere C. 0. D., with privilege to examine. 
from manufacturers—save agents’ and dealers’ profits. 
TRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 





BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


The Ouly Official aud Superbly Mlustrated HISTORY OF 


OUR WAR WITH SPAIN 


ITS CAUSES, INCIDENTS AND RY¥SULTS A reliable aud 
exhaustive story of the war—Civil, Mii.tary and Naval—from its 
beginning to the close. With many fine steel plates, maps and 
choice eugravings. By How. HENRY B. RUSSELL, assisted by 
SENATOR PROCTOR (Vermo..t) an¢ SENATOR THURSTON 
(Nebraska). One Agent cleared $260.00 in first two weeks 
another $400.00 in three weeks. 1000 more Agenis waited 
Distance NO HINDRANCE, for we Pay Freicut., Give Crepit 
Extra Teems aud Exctusive Terntrony. Write for terms to 
the exclusive publishe: rs 


A. D. WORTHINGTON & C., Hartford, Conn. 








wear longer. 


our book free. 








| “FULL- FASHIONED”. 
“UNDERWEAR~=" 


Ask for Our Garments 


They are full-fashioned and consequently 
Have been sold by all lead- 
ing stores for over forty years. 


Send for 


It will interest you. 


NORFOLK & NEW » .UNSWICK HOSIERY CO. 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 


a FITS THE 
| | eee) FORM _ 





























Ask Your Grocer for 


Knox’s Sparkling Gelatine 
2 qt. package postpaid, 1 5c. (2 for 25c.) 


Pure, Delicate, Granulated. 
Endorsed by all cooking school instructors, 
Pink Gelatine 
for fancy desserts with every package 


Try Knox’s Acidulated Gelatine 
: It requires only water, flavor and sugar. 
At your Grocer’s, or pint sample postpaid, 5 cts. 


Cc. B. KNOX, Johnstown. Y 

















Bis 





Breen Oe 


1 EEDS THE BODY AND THE BRAIN 
Extremely delicate. Delicious and 
nourishing. Unequaled for children. 

At all Grocers. Cut of bear on every package. 






























NOVEL, 
MEXICAN & 
DELICACY. 

Minced chicken. highly § 
seasoned with Mexican | 

spices,and wrapped in corn 
husks. Unique, delightful 

Al grocers, or % pound can 
mailed for 16cin stamps 
Booklet sent on request. | 





ARMOUR PACKING CO. 
DEPARTMENT J 


KANSAS cerry. mo. Vv. ba. 











Beautify Your Room! 


The “ Ifouse Beautiful” is the only magazine which 
tells you how to make your own home artistic and beau- 
tiful by rearranging the furniture you already have 
and adding a few inexpensive materials. Send us $1.00 
for a year’s subscription and we will send you this bean- 
tiful magazine-—a work of literary and typographic 
art—for one year. If your letier is mailed before 
December 31 we will include a 


FREE DECORATIVE SCHEME 


for one room if you give ¢C'mensions, height of ceiling, 
location of doors and windows, and describe the furni- 
ture now in the room. This “scheme” is worth many 
dollars to you, and is given only to quickly increase our 
subscription list. We prove that art is harmony of color 
and arrangement—and that it need not be costly. Agents 
wanted in every locality. Sample magazine, 10c. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 13 Eldredge Court, Chicago 





a BUY YOUR WALL-PAPER 
2} 





BY MAIL FROM THE MANUFACTURERS 


Why pay two profits when you can 
get the most beautiful patterns at 
lowest factory prices? Weare the 
largest wall-paper concern in the 
U.S. Three million rolls stock ou 
hand. Prices range from Se, for a full 
roll, up to#8, Sameces Matcep Free. 


WE WANT Good Responsible 
Vaper-Hangers or DEALERS to Sell 
our Papers on Large Discounts. 


KAYSER & ALLMAN 
1214-1216 Market St., Philada., Pa. 


LIFE PRODUCERS 


The Successful Incubators 





















The Successful Brooders 
* i All about them in our catalog. Sent for 6e. 
DES MOINES INCUBATOR C@., Box 528, Des Moines, Ia. 


“Mizpah” Valve Nipples 


WILL NOT COLLAPSE 
and therefore prevent much colic. The 
valve prevents a vacuum being formed to 
collapse them. The ribs inside prevent 
collapsing when the child bites them. 
The rim is such that they cannot be pulled 


off the bottle. Sample Free by Mail 
WALTER F. WARE, 512 Arch Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR MOTHERS 
BY ELISABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL 


All inquiries must give full name and address of 
the writer. Correspondents inclosing stamp or ad- 
dressed stamped envelope will be answered by mail. 

The titles of the auswers obviate the need of 
initials or pen-names in this column. 


° 


Drying-Frames. Frames are made for drying 
children’s drawers like those for shirts and stockings. 
They come in four sizes and cost from sixty to 
seventy cents each. 

A Girl’s Sailor Blouse may be finished with a 
large bow of the material placed where the points 
of the collar meet. This renders a necktie of any 
kind quite unnecessary. 


A Harmless Gun can be procured with which it is 


safe for little boys to play. The ammunition is hol- 
low rubber balls that will not break windows nor do 
other mischief. The price is fifty cents. 

The “Cricket Stories’’ are wholesome reading for 
a little girl of nine. There are three books, relating 
the adventures in town and country of healthy, 
happy children, neither so good as to be unreal nor 
so bad as to be repulsive. 


Heat in Baby Carriages. When the baby goes 
out in his carriage in cold weather fill the rubber hot- 
water bag with hot water, slip it into its own flannel 
cover, wrap it in an extra covering, and place it 
under the baby’s feet. Be very careful that the 
water is not too hot. 


Overcoat for Boy. A boy of three may wear a 
reefer of navy blue cheviot, with a sailor collar, 
trimmed with white, cardinal or black braid, as pre- 
ferred. Or he may have a double-breasted box 
reefer of covert cloth with a velvet collar. The first 
is the most childlike, 


Turkey Feathers may be made into decorations 
most suitable for Thanksgiving Day. Fans and 


stars, circles and triangles composed of them, 
arranged on a red background, look well on the 
walls. Small ones may be stuck through the menus, 


ora single large quill, tied with red, white and blue | 


ribbon, laid beside each plate at dinner. 


Parlor Fireworks furnish a delightful amuse- 
ment for the evening of Thanksgiving Day. The 
fairy ferns are very pretty; the fiery serpents and 
scorpions are awe-inspiring to the little ones. If 
the assistance can be procured of some one who 
smokes, and can blow the smoke into rings, etc., the 
fire-eating performance may be made very amusing. 

Silk-Embroidered Flannel for infants’ skirts may 
be oapesome at various prices, depending upon the 
elaborateness of the design, at from fifty cents to a 
doliarand a half a yard. 
stitched edge with fern leaves overlying the 
hemstitching at short intervals. The flannel is a 
yard wide, the width making the length of the skirt. 


Profitable Reading. “Stories from the Classic 
Literature of Many Nations’ would delight children 
from twelve years old and upward, and give them an 
insight into and an interest in the vast story lore of 
the world. ‘ Life Historiesof American Insects’? is 
a fascinating book for the mother who desires to 
know something of entomology that she may help 
her children to see the wonders of the insect world 
surrounding them. 


The Baby’s Toilet Basket may be trimmed with 
ruffles of colored Swiss muslin, pink, blue, green, or 
yellow, edged with narrow French Valenciennes 
lace. The ruffles look pretty with a border of 
narrow insertion to match the lace run on the ruffles 
half an inch above it. The muslin may be bought in 
two qualities, at seventeen and twenty-five cents, and 
is ayard wide. The French Valenciennes, an imita- 
tion lace, is inexpensive. 


Weak Ankles with a tendency to turn in walking 
require special treatment. They should be bathed 
in salt water twice a day and well rubbed after the 
bathing. If thetendency causes much inconvenience 
a corset shoe should be worn beside. These can be 
procured with whalebone supports, fitting around 
the ankle, so inserted in the lining of the shoe that 
they may be withdrawn as the ankle strengthens, 
and less support is necessary. 


Boiling Vegetables is improperly done in many 
homes, aud a large proportion of the nutriment they 
contain is lost by wrong methods of cooking. The 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, has issued 
‘Bulletin No. 43, The Boiling of Vegetables, etc.,’’ 
in pamphlet form. It gives valuable advice on the 


| subject and may be had by sending a postal card to 


| the Department, requesting it, and mothers would do | 


well to avail themselves of the opportunity. 


A Pumpkin Pie. Cut a slice off the top of a large 
pumpkin, scrape out the inside, and when dry fill the 
pumpkin shell with bran or fine sawdust. Wrap in 
paper a number of trifling gifts, As many as there 
are children to be entertained. Tie each packet with 
yellow ribbon, having one long end terminating in a 
bow. Bury the packages in the bran, arranging the 
bows on the surface. Each child or person present 
chooses a bow and draws out the gift attached to it. 


Sterilizing Milk. If you cannot procure bottles, 
or the proper sterilizing apparatus, which costs 
about two dollars, put the quantity of food to be 
used in twenty-four hours into the double boiler, and 
let it remain for ten minutes after the water in the 
outside compartment has boiled. Cover during the 
process. Pour the milk into a self-sealing jar and 
stop the mouth with a plug of cotton wool. Keep 
the jar in the ice-chest and do not leave the plug out 
after removing part of the contents. 


Woven Letters for marking underclothing may be 
purchased very cheaply and are invaluable for 
children’s clothes. They savethe trouble of marking 
with ink, which washes out, or burns a hole in the 
garment. Three dozen of any two initials woven 
together cost only ten cents. The whole name may 
be woven if one chooses to specially order it, but this 
is, of course, much more expensive, six dozen cost- 
ing a dollar and a half, and twelve dozen two dollars 
and a half. They are woven on white cambric tape 


| in red, black, dark blue or light blue letters. 


LIFE PRESERVERS | 


| fastened to the wall. 


' 


Furnishing a Doll House. Let your little girl 
have the pleasure of doing this herself. Give het 
the money and let her make the purchases. Deter- 
mine how much you want to spend and let her see 
how far she can make it go. It will exercise her 
judgment to decide wisether she will have a refrig- 
erator or a piano—if she finds she cannot have both— 
for the sum she possesses. Encourage her to make 
the curtains and portiéres herself. Help her to 


| arrange the cozy corner, and to hang the mosquito 


canopy in the bedroom, but do not do it for her. 


A Thanksgiving Turkey. Most persons know the 
game of pinning the tail on the donkey. In honor 
of Thanksgiving, the bird of feasts is substituted for 
the quadruped. A large turkey is cut out of black 
paper and pasted on a white are gripe this is 

As many heads as are needed 
are cut out of the paper, the wattles being done in 
red paper to make them more realistic. They are 
numbered and each competitor has one. The child 
who succeeds, when blindfolded, in placing the head 
most nearly in the correct position on the body, wins 
the prize. A booby prize may be provided if desired, 
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Let its twenty years 
of constantly growing 
to convince you 
Pearline.”’ 


success talk. That ought 
that there’s “something in 


Twenty years ago Pearline was: a new idea. 

And no new idea could have come into favor 

| % so rapidly and so largely, or would have been 
so copied and imitated, if it hadn’t been a good 

idea. Pearline saves more, in washing, than 


anything else that’s safe to use. S89 


SQA Si LEAL 70 
YOU CAN ORDER 


CARPETS2yMAIL 


AT WHOLESALE PRICES MADE TO 
YOUR MEASURES AND READY TO 
LAY ON YOUR FLOOR 


CATALOGUE 


SHOWING 
LARGE VARIETY 
OF PATTERNS 
IN ACTUAL 
COLORS 













SENT FREE 


TELLS 
EXACTLY 
HOW TO 


oil) 





Better and Cheaper 
than Eiderdown 


Merritt’s 








Made of best ALL WOOL 
Indiana Wool, Health ALL SIZES 
pene clean for Beds 
and sterilized. ° 
As prepared it aia — or Cribs 





is lighter and warmer 

| than Eiderdown. The mM 

| wool is covered with 

cheese cloth and knot- 

ted ready for such a 

cover as the buyer’s taste dictates. This outside cover 

is easily put on or taken off when a change is desired, 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM, If he don’t keep 

them write us for BOOKLET giving full description 

and telling you where you can buy them. 


Geo. Merritt & Co., indianapolis, ind. 




















| (ACME HYGIENIC COUCHES 
| * ; The Guaranteed Kind 


The 
- Secret 


of always having beautiful Silverware is 

in the use of proper material for cleaning 

Even the most incompetent person has 
the secret when using 

twine nor webbing to wear 


ack ELEC LIOON 


\ eLours or best Conpt 
‘ Nearly a million housewives—constant 

users—know this secret. Great brilliancy, 
easily and quickly obtained, without wear- 
ing or scratching. That's the secret, and it 
is found only in ELECTRO-SILICON, Your 
grocer has it. 

Box, postpaid, 15 ets. in stapips, 

Trial quantity for the asking. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 34 Cliff St., New York 


Pale, Thin, Delicate 


people get vigorous and increase 
in weight from the use of ) 





No. 162. ACME HYGIENIC 

COUCH—S1 iwenks wink, 6 eKK?T 
6 INCHES LONG, PULL SPRING 

KG BEAT and HEAD 
hei Spring seetion composed of 
Y 55 ooll-tempered steel 
springs, intercolled into 
steel woven wire fabrics, 
steel wire holding steel 
springs in place hoe 














noy—cholee of colors 
to any 

address on $ff,Q5 
reeeipt of , 

J Better value than 
any $20.00 couch of 
other make, This is 
the handsomest, 
gest, strongest, cleanest, most comfortable and stylish couch 
ever offered at the price, and is thoroughly guaranteed 
bh REE—samples of covers and booklet. 


WM. WRIGLEY, JR., & COMPANY 
115 Kinzie St., Chicago, 130 ,N, 7th St., Philadelphia 
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A Perfect Food, 
Tonic and Restorative 


( 

( 

2 

It is a powder made from the most nourishing ? 
elements of meat, prepared for the nutriment ? 
aud stimulus of weak systems. ? 
4 


May be taken 
in milk, water, tea, coffee, etc. 





Baby Sleeps all Night 


) 

Al druggists’ in 202.,4%,% and z lb. tins. ? 

Pamphiets mailed by Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co ) 

In this combined Baby Jumper and Rocking Chair, 40 Stone Street, New York City, selling agents for Parbeu 5 
the baby’s own movements rock it to sleep again be fabriken vorm, Friedr, Bayer & Co., Elberfeld 








fore fully wakening up. 
and testimonials, free, 
GLAscocK Bros. Mra. Co., 


Illustrated booklet, price-list 












Box 6, Muncie, IND. 


The CLINTON SAFETY PIN 


Has a Perfect Guard 
to Prevent Cloth Catching 
in Coil 





‘ THE 


E School-Bag 


of every boy and girl 


] 
Made of Tempered brass, i 
doesn’t bend. Super-nickeled, : 


<= 
a 
yer 
4 
doesn't turn brassy. 





LOOK FOR GUARDED COIL J who knows the best ag 

Getnint iin, =. pencil, contains =e 

Send S1x CENTs in stamps for pee DIXON’S AMERICAN 

12 CLINTON SAFETY PINS \ Bi, ~ 

(assorted sizes) and a card of Ee GRAPHITE PENCI LS 

our new SOVRAN PINs. Their iit n = 

use will prove their value. | df - seg Dixon Crucible ¢ ere y City, Ned. % \ 

OAKVILLE COMPANY pte apr eee hich oe - 
Waterbury, Conn. OE oc igete : 








EMBROIDERY 
TAUGHT BY 





ART 


Send stamp for new booklet describing the latest in 
needlework, photo illustrations of finished sofa pillows, 


rr aaneaeaeas ann, 
MAI | : No other Light so soft, so pret- — 


tily decorative, so harmonizing 

as the light from Phenix 

0 Drawing Room Candles, 

art novelties and Battenburg laces. Many hamlsome If dealer doesn’t keep them, we'll 


designs for needlework and Battenburg lace-making. mai u, postpaid, 2 
For only 6 cents we send a« 12-inch centrepiece partly ° for with 2 dainty paper shades to 
worked, showing every stitch necessary to shade and mat and shade holders, $! Inter 
produce the raised effect with cotton filling, incinding esting %k of suggestions anene Ps 
silk to finish and fall printed instructions; choice of dic decoration free upon appiics ion 
strawberries, poppies, violets, sweet peas or roses, THE WILL & BAUMER COMPANY 
Purchasers can B. work for criticiem and reeeive further inetrue- 206 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Healy School of Art Needlework, Detroit, Mich. 













tivns free, 
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NEW YORK 
' CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Boies Ae DOOR 
These Corset 
improve the Figure 


$1.00 corsets in "98 models are as perfect in shape- 
liness as $2.00 corsets—the contrast is in the ma- 
terials, ALi materials are serviceable, the finer the 
texture marks the difference. 

Ask any dealer in dry goods—they all keep them. 

$1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75 and $2.00. Wedo not 
conduct a retail department, but will mail a descrip- 
tive catalogue upon application to Publicity Dept. 


THE WARNER BROS. CO. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 




















| COMPLETE 


Produces the 
same results as the 
other famous 
models of the 
GENUINE 
EDISON 
PHONOGRAPH 


Using the same 
records and the 


EDISON NEW STANDARD, $20.00 
** Home Phonograph, 30.00 


“ Spring Motor * 75.00 same reproducer,. 
“ Electric ** “ 75.00 Simplest, most 
ALL onus aon napaaiaa bear durable and 
is signature: ‘ 
cheapest talking 


Send for free Cata- 
logue ‘‘ No, 2''’—ou 
MARK latest edition. 
NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO. 
St. James Building, Broadway and 26th Street, New York 
Edison Records, 50 cents each; $5.00 per dozen. 








USEFUL PRESENTS 


$18 buys this Ladies’ 


Klegant Desk, No. 

J 607, direct from 
factory, freight prepaid, to 
be returned at our expense if 
not positively the best desk 
ever sold at so low a price. 

Your choice of finest wavy- 
grained curly birch, highly 
polished, mahogany finish or 
quarter-sawed antique oak, 
Has 28-inch French beveled 
mirror, reflued carvings, 
swell drawer fronts, French 
legs, 16 pigeouholes, 2 inside 
drawers, large writing bed. 
Height, 57 in.; width, 32 in. 

Write for “CHRISTMAS 
CATALOGUE No. 4.” 

Please mention articles you wish 
when writing for any one of our 
TEN FREE CATALOGUES OF 
HOME or OFFICE FURNITURE. 
We pay freight east of Mississippi 
River and adjacent Western puints 


REED FURNITURE CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Free to Ladies 


ILE THEY Last—The book, “SELECT SUGGES- 





WH 
TIONS,” containing a complete language of flowers | g 


from the best French and German authorities, and 


language of precious stones, poetical gems, valuable | 


hints regarding plants for the parlor, as well as spring 
flowers--in fact, everything that a progressive house- 
wife should know, giving the very latest authority on 
how to entertain handsomely, including artistic color 
lunches and embracing the etiquette of good society ; a 
perfect encyclopedia of society manners, making all 
the little details perfectly plain on afternoon teas, 
society luncheons, garden parties, dinner parties, 
dancing parties, and—not the least—the art of talking. 

The above will be sent by us on receipt of TEN CENTS 
to defray postage, etc. Publishers’ price, 50 cents. 


JOSEPH BURNETT CO., 86 India Street, BOSTON, MASS. 





OMEN who go continually into society know how 
W to dress appropriately. ‘They know exactly what 
to wear on all occasions. Such kuowledge is 

very difficult for women to get who are not in 


society, who live away from large cities, and who | 


have not access to the best shops and dressmuking estab. 
lishments. 


The arti- ; bad She 
cles that ap- Lap dll 
Woule, Win’ Fashions 


week, viz.: for Limited 
Incomes,” “Seen in the Shops,” help one immensely. 
VoGUE answers questions and has the best chosen 
fashions with good workable descriptions. Also special 
articles and stories. No other paper is at all like it. 
VoeaveE will be sent every week until April 1, 1899, 
on receipt of this advertisement, with $1.00, 


VOGUE, 


NEW YORK 





| velvet ribbon. { 
| tucks down the centre back, and slightly bloused 
| fronts opened over a yoke and vest of white satin 


Address 
8 West Twenty-ninth Street 





BEST SPEAKERS 


For Home, School and Public Kntertainments. 
New Catalogues be 
AYS “hres” PLAY 
DE WITT. 34 W. 30th St.. New York 4& 
AND 


DIALOGUES 
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SY Os 
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Any 
{g-DRESSMAKER> 
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BY EMMA M. HOOPER 


All inquiries must give full name and address of 
the writer. Correspondents inclosing stamp or ad- 
dressed stamped envelope will be answered by mail. 

The titles of the answers obviate the need of 
initials oy pen-names in this column. 


+ 


Women With Sallow Skins need warm colors, 
as cherry pink, dark red, rich brown, cream and 
rose, all of which are very fashionable. 


The Chief Fall Colors are brown, red, bright 
National blue, cherry pink, turquoise and gray 
Black is very stylish, aol black and white combina- 
tious are always in good taste. 


Wedding Costumes for December will be of satin, 
moiré velours, taffeta, mousseline, China crépe, silk- 
warp wool goods and the light-weight all-wool white 
materials, as well as white silk. 


Large Buttons are worn as ornaments or dress 
waists, and the more quaint the effect the bette: they 
are liked to fasten belts, etc. The two old brooches 
that you have may be used in this manner, as garnets 
are out of style as pins. 


An Inexpensive Wrap for winter parties may be 
evolved from bright red ladies’ cloth and lined with 
white cloth of not so good a quality; have a high 
collar lined with white, and over the chest a large 
gilt cord frog or ornament. 


Dress Skirts remain much as they were last sea- 
son in shape, close-fitting about the hips, of 4ve 
gores, and four yards wide. The shaped flounce 
from ten to fifteen inches deep, and even all around, 
rather than deeper at the back, remains in vogue. 


Petrified Wood can hardly be called a jewel, 
though handles of it for umbrellas are very hand- 
some and sold at jewelers’. ‘The wood takes a high 
poiish, and somewhat resembles amber. It is usually 
capped and banded with gold. Such an umbrella 
costs from twelve to twenty dollars. 


Silk Shirt-Waists will be worn through the winter, 
but a stock tie like the waist will prove more appro- 
priate to the season than a collar of linen and a 
string tie. Wear the tiny inch-wide linen collar with 
the stock, which if bought at a men’s furnishing 
goods store will cost 4 dollar and a half complete. 


Neat Traveling Suits for brides not blessed with 
an abundance of riches are of cloth, Venetian or 
broadcloth, withthe jacket warmly interlined, With 
a jacket suita silk shirt-waist lined with percaline is 
worn. A more expensive cloth costume would be 
combined with velvet and fur, and with it would be 
worn asilk or cloth blouse if a jacket is worn, or a 
jacket blouse if a fur cape is donned, 


For a Stout Figure. A black net waist will ap- 


| parently reduce your size, but you must not use the 


cross tucks; put on lengthwise strips of black lace 
insertion, and finish off the lower aiee with narrow 
folds of black silk like your skirt; the latter should 
be of five gores with two tiny ruffles on the edge, but 
avoid a design whichis much trimmed. Have the 
collar of a band of brilliant jet and jeweled passemen- 
terie, or of velvet ortaffeta of a bright color. 


Dimensions of a Seven-Gored Skirt are: for the 
front a width of twenty-two inches at the lower 
edge and eight at the top; the first side gore is six- 
teen and ‘our,and the second one seventeen and 
four and @ half inches; each back is nine inches at 
the top and twenty-eight and a half at the lower 
edge. The waist measurement for this skirt would 
be twenty-three inches, and the entire width of the 
skirt four yards. The length of an average skirt 
is forty inches. 


The Cheapest Sash that can be made for a black 
net gown will be of taffeta silk at a dollar or less a 
yard, and you will weed the length from your belt to 
your feet and the size of your waistband besides. 
Cut the taffeta in two, rounding off each end, and 
finish the edge with a tiny doubled frill of the black 
net; fold the belt around the waist and let the ends 
drop froma steel buckle. Donot weara large Rhine- 
stone buckle on a street costume; such articles are 
worn only in the house and on evening costumes. 


White Gowns for women of forty years are of 
satin-figured tafieta, China crépe, veiling, canvas 
and difierent silk-warp materials, but a more useful 
rown, and yet one that wouid be very dressy, is of 
lack China crépe over white taffeta silk, made with 
three ruffles reaching to the knees, each one edged 
with a tiny bias fringed-out frill of black taffeta silk : 
a folded belt and long sash ends of taffeta passed 
through a buckle at the back and around the waist of 
the crépe, with yoke and vest of white satin, em- 
broidered with the gilt and jeweled material which 
now comes by the yard. 

A Dressy Silk Waist for evening wear may be 
worn for afternoon visiting as well. Get a hair-line 
or small-figured taffeta in which violet, bright green, 
cherry pink, red or turquoise blue predominates, and 
make as a slightly loose blouse with yoke and nar- 
row vest of cross tucks divided by lines of narrow 
velvet ribbon, black or colored; small sleeves with 
caps edged with velvet; collar and belt of velvet. 
A more dressy one would have tiny revers of white 


| satin, with collar and yoke of satin covered ‘with 


cream guipure; belt of the silk with two large 
buttons fastening it on the side. 


Amount of Material for Skirts varies according 
to the pattern and the economical tendencies of the 
cutter. A circular skirt four yards wide and of 
two gores requires four yards of forty-inch goods 
and seven of twenty-two. 
same width need seven yards of the narrow-width 
oods and four vards and five-eighths of forty-two- 
inch goods. 
the latter skirt needs another yard. If of seven gores 
and four yards wide allow eight yards of twenty-two- 
inch goods or five and a half of forty. In giving you 


| these measurements I allow fora medium skirt, which 


is forty inches long, and which usually requires a 
waistband of twenty-three inches. 


Black Taffeta Gowns are really an 
investment for women limited in purse. 


| excellent 
rhe taffeta 


silk skirt may be worn with odd waists in the 
evening, and the entire costume for church and 
visiting. | certainly advise you to have one in your | 


outfit made with a shaped flounce to the knees and 
finished at the top with three rows of half-inch black 
A round waist with a cluster of fine 


covered with guipure lace on gold embroidery ; the 
plain collar to match the vest, and a belt of velvet 
ribbon with a gilt buckle. Using thirteen yards ata 
dollar a yard, you can get all of the materials for this 
gown for twenty-one dollars. 


Odd Waists and Skirts. If you wish an odd waist 


| have one of black net over white silk, with jet for a 


yoke and belt, and colored velvet, clerry pink, tur- 
quoise or green, for a collar to this or on the black 
China crépe gown, or on the latter you might like a 
sash, belt and collar of bright-hued velvet. A pretty, 
odd skirt would be of black taffeta with a shaped 
flounce, headed by a row of jet-embroidered mousse- 
line banding. Still another pretty gown is of black 


net over black silk, with the skirt flounced to the 


waist, and each tiny ruffle edged with two rows of 
velvet ribbon. Have a yoke of white lace guipure 
over white silk, with belt, sash and collar of bright 
velvet. With the net fifty inches wide and eighty- 
five cents a yard this is not an expensive gown. 


HOME 









Five-gore skirts of the | 


With a circular flounce to the knees | 


HOME STUDY. 2: 
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.WE ALL WEAR 


THE 


WAIST 


The above is a reproduction of a photograph from life, demonstrating the utility 
of the E. Z. WAIST for boys’ and girls’ wear. ; 
The crowning feature of the E. Z. WAIST is that it is ELASTIC in every part. 


Men wear elastic suspenders to afford ease and comfort. 


How much more 


necessary, then, to the growing, active child, is a garment which YIELDS TO EVERY 
MOTION, and allows each muscle free play to exercise and develop. 


For ages 2-13 years. 


Price 25 cents 


If not for sale at your dealer's send 25c¢. for a sample Waist—mailed free. 


BIRDSEY, SOMERS & CO., 


349 Broadway, New York 
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UNION 
SUITS 


are complete under- 
garments, covering 
the entire body like 
au additional skin. 
Perfectly elastic, fit- 
ting likea glove, but 
softly and without 
pressure. No but- 
tons down the front. 
Made for Men, 
Women, and Young 
Peopie. Most con- 
venient to put on or 
off, being entered at 
the top and drawn 
on iike drawers. 
With no other kind 
of underwear can 
ladies obtain such 
perfect fit for dresses 
or wear comfortably 
so small a corset. 
Send for iilus- 
= trated booklet. 
ADDRESS ARTMENT V 


ONEITA KNII TING MILLS 


Office: No. 1 Greene Street, New York 





ELASTIC RIBBED 








FB Chicago Waist 


Price, $ 1 ° 00 


fitted with 


























The Most 
Popular 











Now 





Corset 
our patented at- Waist in 
tachment for hose America 


supporters- 
appreciated 
by every 
woman who 
wears it. 

No pinning 
or unpin- 
ning of hose 
supporters 
necessary if 
this waist is 
worn. 


TRY IT 


Made from 

fine sateen, fast , 

black, drab or white; clasp or button 

front; sizes 18 to 30 waist measure. 
Ask your dealer for the G-D Chicago Waist. 


If he hasn’t it, send $1.00, mentioning color and 
size desired, and we will send you one, prepaid, 


GAGE-DOWNS CO., Chicago, Ill. 
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i 
Easy to Put On. 


Pat. Nov. 15, #4—Nov. 15, "9. 


The Doctor Approves It 


For it keeps the child well and saves the 
Protects lungs and 
Wool or 
Sold by 
leading dry goods merchants. Circulars sent free. 


Mother worry and care. 
abdomen. Saves children’s lives. 
merino, to fit from birth to 6 years. 


E. M. MARBLE & CO. 
130 Adams Street, . 


Easy to Take Off 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





Plated 


Underwear 


For WOMEN 
MISSES 
CHILDREN 
and MEN 


provided comfort, con 
venience, health and 
} economy for thousands 
of people last year 
twice as many as the 
year before. 







The fabric —one cotton 
strand between two of woul 
—insures wear, appearance 


? aud shape. The gLastic FLAT 
SKkAM gives all the advan 
+e tages of full-fashioned guar 
ments at 


Popular Prices 


Ask your dealer for our Free Booklet A, showing 
styles photographed on living models, or address 


The Northwestern Knitting Co., Minneapolis 








Free Binding Sample 


Write the following on a postal: 


1898 
To The S. H. & M. Co. 
Box 6, Station A, New York 
Please mail me free sample of 
your new skirt binding. 


Name 
Address 


The sample will be of the new S. H. & M. 
Bias Brush Edge, handsome, indestructible, 
everlasting-life-wear skirt binding. 
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ACCURATE USE OF ENGLISH 
MARKS A MAN AS REFINED and 
cultivated far more than DRESS or 
MANNER can. The most useful tool for 
acquiring an Accurate Use of English is 


The Students’ 
Standard Dictionary 


an abridgment of the famous Funk & 
WAGNALL’S STANDARD DICTIONARY. 

8vo, 923 pages, cloth, leather back, $2.50; 
sheep, $4.00. Indexed, 50 cts. additional. 
“Should have a place on every table where accurate 


scholarship aud good taste are appreciated.”"—William F. 
Phelps, Director Normal Schools, Miun. 


For sale by all Book-dealers, or sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of the price, by 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
5 and 7 East Sixteenth St., New York 
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Youn: 


Can easily a 














» eo 
by correspondence. ATR 


Established 40 Years. Has a National Reputation. 


MEN | 
OMEN 


uire a thor- 

ough and practical Business 

Edueation at their HOME by 
OUR SYSTEM. 


The cheapest and 
best method of 
study. Endorsed 
by thousands 
throughout the 
country. Distance 
no barrier as the 
work is accomplished entirely 
IAL LESSON costs only 10c. and 
shows how thorough is the system we employ. Interest- 
ing Catalogue free. Our students secure salaried situations. 
BRYANT & STRATTON, 202 College Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 





T°? GIVE all readers of the Journal a chance te 
see for themselves whut an indispensable thing 


The Art Interchange 


is in every home, we will, for $1.00 
send to any address, by return mall: 
12 Supere Orn ann Warter-Coron Pictures, which you can either 
put on vour walls, or copy. 
12 Ant Work Desien SuPpPLeMents, and : 
6 Arrractive numbers of THE ART INTERCHANGE, al! beautl- 
fully illustrated and full of valuable information on art matters 
and home decoration. The colored pictures alone, at catalogue 
prices, sell for $4.15. To every ove remitting the regular 
price of $4.00 for a full year’s subscription the above liberal 
offer will be sent FREE as a premium. Subseribe now. You 
will be more than pleased. 
Ir Witt Pay You To Senp ror THis Genexous Orrer 
Catalogue FREF. 


THE ART INTERCHANGE, 152 West 23d Street, New York 


INustrated 
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‘‘4 Touch of Grace’’ 


is added to every figure, and a touch of style to 
the haudsomest dress, by the 


BRAIDED WIRE 


Bustles and Bust Forms 


Few figures are so good that this added touch does 

not heighten their beauty ; and none are so poor 

that they are not greatly improved by their use. 
Sold in All Stores. If vou don’t find them, 

we will send, poe, on receipt of price, 

Write for booklet, Facts and Figures.”’ 

THE WESTON & WELLS MFG. CO,, 1114 Noble St., Philadelphia 





Empire 
25 Cts. 


























“Holeproof” Sox 


Men’s Sock wear is the hardest in the winter 
and makes more dart- 
ing. Save time and 
trouble. Make your 
























Cheap at 







men folks buy, or buy 

for them, Holeproof Sux C 

the kind that outlasts 6 ° 
ordinary pairs a pair 


and makes 50. 
sox cost only 
&. Wear 
determines 
sock values 


Sold under guarantee, and replaced if not as 
represented. Specially prepared Sanitary, un- 
shrinking yarn, soft as silk, excellent for iendet 
feet. Black, natural and all solid fast colors. 
All sizes. Trade-Mark on every sock. 


Ask your Dealer for ‘‘HOLEPROOF’’ SOX 


If he doesn’t keep them don’t let, him sell you 
any others—none as cheap at any pt ice—but send 
us 50 cents (det/er, $7.00 bill for two pairs) and his 
name ; send size; we will fill your order, prepaid. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded, 

Convincing Booklet ree 


KALAMAZOO KNITTING CO., Dept. B, Milwaukee, Wis. 
From the 


Order Di rect Manufacturer 
Saving Retailers’ Profits 


Our “Celebrated Cloaks” known 
throughout the land for high 
standard of excellence. 


Wr MAIL FREE 
beautife'ly  illustra- 
ted cata vogue of all 
the latest styles for 
Ladies, Misses and 
Children. 
WRITE FoR 
IT TO-DAY 






















No. 506, 
$6.00 No. 333, $5.00 


No. 506—SPECIAL—Labirs’ Jacket, of fine heavy 
imported Kersey in black, navy, green, garnet, tan 
or gray; trimmed like illustration, with black satin 
appliqué scrolls on front and sleeves, edges strapped 
+ hae See of Kersey—has inlaid velvet collar—is 24 in. 
ong j 

S-helflined with satin, $6.00 


OUR “SpecraL” Price, . 

No. 333—SPECIAL—ELABORATE PLUSH Cart of 
fine silk seal plush—WARRANTED—20 in. long: lined 
throughout; very full width: elaborately jetted and 
braided like illustration; trimined all around $5 00 
with black I’hibet fur. OUR “SPECIAL” PRICE, ° 

Money vefanted if desired, or will send any goods, 
on approval, C. O. D. by express. 


CHICAGO WEARING APPAREL CO. 
20 and 22 E. Adams Street, Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 









tooth brush, and where they 
do, they have clean teeth. 

It gets into the corners and 
crevices as iw other brush can, 





we 
Adult's Size, 35c. 

Youth's or Child’s Size, 25c. 
4 FLorence Mpc. Co. 

110 Pine St.,Florence,Mass 


THE LADIES’ 
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BY EMMA M. HOOPER 

All inquiries must give full name and address of 
the writer. Correspondents inclosing stamp or ad- 
dressed stamped envelope will be answered by mail. 


The titles of the answers obviate the need of 


initials or pen-names in this column. 


Silk Linings are always to be preferred to cotton 
ones, if the expense is justified by the circumstances 
of the wearer. 


Furs promise to be very much worn when the win- 
ter really sets in. The fancy furs in gray and brown 
will be preferred. 


Belted Coats are always becoming to long-waisted 
women; those made with revers and flaring collars 
will be much worn this season. 


Smooth-Faced Cloth of blue, black, brown and 
invisible green will be much used for street and vis- 
iting gowns during the coming winter. 


Women with Sallow Complexions do not look 
well in cherry, but can wear a deep red like cardinal 
or the yellowish red which is known as asbouse. 


All-Wool Taffeta is a light-weight, smoothly 
woven forty-inch goods suitable for ladies’ blouses 
and wrappers, children’s frocks, infants’ wear and 
dressing sacques. It is a dollar and a dollar and 
twenty-five cents a yard, 


An Infant's Short Clothes do not differ materially 
from the long ones first prepared except that the 
skirts are shorter and the waists larger; use the 
same material for dresses—nainsook, India linen, 
cambric, dimity and lawn. 


Skirt Bindings are on the same lines and put on 
as usual; if you baste yours carefully and sufficiently 
they will not wrinkle. A velveteen’ binding should 
be left an eighth of anu inch below the edge of the 
petticoat, thus protecting it in reality. 


A Long-Waisted Appearance may be given by a 
slightly pointed frout and round back with silk folds 
around the lower edge; have a narrow vest 
covered with heavy lace, and finish off the skirt with 
two ruffles of black silk similar to the belt folds. 


Stock Collars are very pretty when made with a 
band of the silk cut bias, and two pieces about six- 
teen by four inches fastened at the back and brought 
in narrow folds to the front, where they are tied in a 
short, square bow. These pieces are bias, hemmed, 
and with pointed ends. 


A Winter Cloak for a young child for second best 
may be made of light blue eiderdown flannel, which 
washes well and costs about thirty cents a yard. 
Make with a yoke and cape, edging the latter with a 
scant frill of white lace. For a cold climate havea 
mob cap of flannel lined with the silk, edged with 
narrow lace, finished with a rosette on top, and 
strings of narrow ribbon. 


Evening Wraps should certainly be made in the 
form of a cape for convenience sake. Plush is 
always pretty, warm, and not expensive, as it is not so 
much used as it was some years ago. Remarkably 
ne tlong or half-long capes may be made of blue, 
green, gray or golden-brown plush lined with a 
light shade of the same goods or with quilted silk or 
sateen. An interlining of soft crinoline keeps the 
outside goods in shape. 


Black Dress Goods suitable for any and all ocea- 
sions are whipcord, serge, Eudora or a granite-like 
weave; none of these are recommended for coolness, 
as the coolest black gown for best wear, outside of 
semi-transparent goods, is a foulard. Where one 
dress has to answer for many occasions, black is the 
best choice, and a silk-warp fabric will present the 
more dressy appearance if made with a white yoke 
covered with cream-colored guipure. 


To Buy a Black Silk one should have faith in the 
salesman, but have this, and get a plain glacé taffeta 
for the odd skirt of a heavier weight than you would 
buy for a petticoat or lining. Make with a shaped 
skirt front and the flounce reaching only to the front 
seams, though fifteen inches deep and flared at lower 
edge. Head with two tiny frills of the same silk cut 
bias and fringed out on the lower edge. Do not pay 
less than a dollar a vard for the silk. Select a rather 
soft piece, as the rustle is objectionable. 


Black and White Silk is a much-prized article 
nowadays aud your old-fashioned skirt of brocade 
will make a pretty waist to wear with the black silk 
skirt. As you are young there is no reason why you 
should not wear the bright colors; so have a belt aud 
collar of deep coral pink or light pinkish cherry vel- 
vet on the waist. Dye the soiled gray cashmerea 
bright red and make up as a home dress for winter 
evenings, with collar and belt of black velvet, reliev- 
ing the former by a side and back frill of white lace. 


Solid-Colored Fabrics will prove the universal 
choice this season, so at the risk of appearing of one 
idea I must advise ladies’ cloth or the newer Vene- 
tian fora ‘‘ dressy fall suit,”’ Belt, collar and yoke of 
velvet, overlaid with an embroidery of silk cord and 
spangles, would be pretty, if your dressmaker is equal 
to the work, as these embroideries are done by the 
sewer; if not, have your accessories of taffeta silk 
with a tiny fur edging, or band of cord passe 
menterie with jewels. Select a warm brown, an 
army blue or a light gray. 


Narrow Dress Skirts may have front or side 
pauels, as they must be four yards in width; with 
a broché satin a front panel of plain brown cov- 
ered with cream guipure lace would answer. A 
vest of the lace and satin aud a slightly pointed 
waist, with the ribbon sash folded around the lowe: 
edge, allowing the ends to fall from a buckle at the 
back. The cloth skirt is too short, vou say, but for 
this get darker cloth rather than silk, and use for a 
flounce headed with a ae fold of the same; use 
dark cloth for a yoke and belt, and stripe both with 
narrow velvet ribbon, and then give a touch of bright- 
ness by adding a collar of cherry-colored velvet. 


Made-Over Dresses were never easier to manage, 
for so many materials are allowed in one gow1 
and almost as many colors. For your light brown 
cashmere dress and the skirt of a darker brown, and 
the yard of brown velvet, buy about two yards of 
brown taffeta silk and a scrap of red silk, and you 
will have a pretty gown. Use the odd cashmere 
skirt for a shaped flounce to the knees, and the close 
sleeves and round bodice. The rest of the skirt may be 
of the lighter brown. Head the flounce and finish the 
voke of tucked red silk with two tiny frills of taffeta 
cut bias and fringed on the lower edge; use the 
velvet for the collar and belt, each with a lengthwise 
bow of the taffeta at the back. 


Velveteen Bindings are made with a slight stiffen- 
ing run in the edge so as to keep a heavy skirt dis- 
tended, and this is what your petticoat needs on the 
edge, as well as a facing of percaline to keep the silk 
from cutting out; then keep up the fluffy appearance 
with an ac cordion- plaited flounce to the knees, which 
may be made at home by laying knife or side plaits A 
third of an inch wide and pressing them on the 

wrong side with a damp cloth between the iron and 
the silk. Of course the flounce will wear out while 
the remainder of the skirt remains perfectly good, 
but it mav be renewed at any time. A silk flounce 
ona gloria or alpaca skirt will outwear an all-silk 
one, but it w''l be much heavier in weight. 
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EXCEPTIONAL VALUES IN LADIES’ CLOAKS 


Order one of these 
cloaks—each and 
every one a wonder- 
401 ful bargain. We 
500 will send it C. O. D. 
subject to your ap- 
proval. Give size 
when ordering. 























Write for our mag- 
nificently illustrated 
Fali and Winter 
Catalogue No. 27. 
Every stylish lady 
should have one. 






DESCRIPTIONS 

No. 401, Maguificent 20-inch ladies’ plush 
chpe, elaborately trimmed as shown; well 
lined. Only. . . £5.00 

No. 441, Handsome 20-inch ladies" plush 
cape, trimmed with plaited satin ruffles 
and bear fur, aud exquisitely beaded and 
braided. Only . .. s-- « Se 

No. 117. Ladies’ 24-inch jacket of fine 
black bouclé cloth, inlaid velvet collar 
Ouly. 3 . £5.00 

No. 137. L, adic *s’ 24-ine h jac ket of excel 
lent black kersey cloth, ee od Py a us 
Ouly . . 7.50 


FDWARD 8. Grossi 


170-172 STATE ST.CHICAGO.-*- 
THE GREAT MAIL ORDER CLOAK HOUSE. 
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We Send 


We Cheerfully Refund 
Everything on Approval. 
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Woolen 


(NOTK LioN IN CENTRE] 


D 
My cme Underwear 
Underwear | hm Co es 


World-renowned as knitted fabrics, with the Air confined be 
tween, are warmer than a single thick, 


HYGIENICALLY PERFECT heavy garment, and the INTER 
Made in STUTTGART, Germany * AIR-SPACE prevents 


» 
vf the finest Australian Sheep’s Wool, into Fe 


HEALTH AND COMFORT GIVING ) 


Garments, suitable in all climates for 


Men, Women and Children 3 


At leading Dry Goods Stores and Men's Outfitters everv- 
where. Hlustrated catalogue, sampies of materials aud prices 
seut free 3 4 

’ : in testifying to the sanitary excel- 

Wholesale Depot A. N, LOEB & CO. lence of the HARDERFOLD sys- | 
: Pres. ) tem of underclothing. Itwoor more thin 

Sole Manufacturers and Importers fabrics are lighter, warmer and in every | 


576 and 578 Broadway, New York § f way better than heavy single fabrics. \ 


For Illustrated Catalogue, address 
The T. Eaton Co., Toronto, Agts. in Canada Harderfold Fabric Company, Troy, N. Y. 


Aig 
coids and relieves rheu ~~, 
miatism; this constituting z 
the true principle of hygiene 
or health in underclothing. 





\) 

} Overelevenbundred physicians, | 
representing every State and Ter- 

ritory in the Union, have united 





























Solid 14k. Gold 


case throughout, hand- 
engraved, Genuine Elgin 
or W altham movement in 
this ladies’ hunting-case 
watch. Price, 


$17.00 


Express Paid 











Hat for 
$2.95 


BE STYLISH—SAVE MONEY 


This velvet-bound black felt hat, exquisitely trimmed with 


Monev refunded if 
not satisfactory. Send 
for catalogue of Jew- 
elry and silverware, 

TANKE 
Cor. Main and Eagle Streets 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





three bunches black wave quills, with white velvet polka dots 
and a pretty twist of black braided trimming, two bunche 


of black aigrettes, clasped with a steel ornament, and black 
silk faced velvet draped artistically around crown. loside 
the crown is a deep band covered with biack all-silk atin andl 
grosrrain ribbon; making the hat set perfectly This hart 


comes in colors if preferred. IF NOT SATISFACTORY YOUR 

MONEY WILL BE IMMEDIATELY REFUNDED. Safe deliv 

ery guaranteed, WRITK FOR TRIMMED HAT CATALOGUE 
THE MILLINERY WORLD 

231 State St. and 49-53 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 





FROM FACTORY 10 FAMILY 


BY MAIL, PREPAID 














The Crosby Dollar-quarter genuine Moche. gloves in 
all colors. Stylish, dressy. Strongest fine glove leather 
known. Outiwear three pairs ordinary kids. Our val 
uable descriptive “Sure Fit" cireular for the asking. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
116 Mill Street, Rochester, N. ¥. 


30 Days’ Trial 


Buy direct from Pactory at Wholesale 
Prices Saves ageuts’ large profirs 
No monéy iu advance. This *igh- 
grade Kenwood drop head Sewing Ma- 
chine, $22.50. Equal to others seid by 
agents at $65. Arlingtons at 614 to 
$19.50; retail value, $25 to $59. Other 
Machines, $5, $11.50 and 815. Al! 
attachments FREE, (ver 100,000 in use 
Warranted 10 years, Catalogue and testi 
monials free. Write to-day for special freight offer 


CASH BUYERS’ UNION 
158-164 West Vaniburen Street, 8-8, Chicago, Il. 


Ladies: Send 


My Fapa makes 25 cents for fine 


MORO pair or 30 cents 

CAPITOL ipa 

LAMBS WOOL > 
SOLES 


from you 


pair 
** CAPITOL” 

Lambs Wool 
Soles for cro- 
cheted slippers. 
Sent postpaid. 
State size. Sold 
at Shoe and Dept 
Stores. Take no 
substitute 












Send 25 cents 
for pair of Wiley’s 
Hygienic Wool- 
Lined *‘ ALASKA SOCKS,” for rubber boots, 
hospital and house wear. Only antiseptic sock 
made, State size. Sold at all shoe stores. 


WM. H. WILEY & SON, Box A, Hartford, Conn. 





















as 
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STUDY LAW AT HOME 


Instruction by mail, adapted to 
every one. Methods approved by 
leading educator... Experienced and 
competent instructors ‘Vakes 
spare time only, Three courses, 
preparatory, business, college 
An opportunity to better your 
. condition and prospects. Stu 
Liberal Cash Commission selling dente ané graduates es ery where 
our goods without Premiums. 8 years of success, Full particulars 

ANDON EA Conraby free. SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 
191 A. ~ lh STON, MANS. SCHOOL OF LAW, 247 Telephone Hullding, DETHOIT, MICH. 


AND EARN Bicycles, Dinner and Tea 
Sets, Silverware, and hundreds of other 
Premiums by selling our Teas, Coffee, 
Spices, Extracts, Perfumes, Cold Cream. 
etc. Send for our Price-List and 
170-page Premium List. We prepay 
freight and allow time to deliver 
goods before paying for them. 
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HEALTH-ALL FLOUR 


Is Needed For Success in Life 


In “Tae Patosoruy oF Karive,” Prof. Bellows says: ** Fifteen 
barrels of bolted wheat flour are required to furnish as much muscle 
making and health--apperting elements as one barrel of umbuited 
wheat flour 











oe | 








tals. ‘ET — . 2 op 
ja began with the boiting cloth, which has 
ia Palied “the shroud of the American dyspeptic.” 


Health-All is the Only 


Unbolted Flour in America 
There is No Bolting Cloth in Our Mill. 


H¥EALTH-ALL FLouR makes a delicious brown loaf 
with less flour than white requires. Any bousekeeper 
can bake lt. You would starve on white bread alone. 
Starch—all that remains of wheat when it is made into 
bolted flour—furnishes only one element of food. 
HeEALTH-ALL contains all the original alimentary 
principles of wheat in the proper proportions necessary 
to the nourishment of the entire body and brain needed 
in youth to maintain growth—in age to supply waste ; 
and is the only four that ALONE will indefinitely 
sustain life. 


Health-All Breakfast Food 


is coarser ground than HEALTH-ALL FLouR, and suit- 
able for eating warm with milk or cream, and contains 
the same nourishment. It is cheaper (5-Ib. bag, lb cents, 
when your dealer keeps it), as is the HEALTH-ALL 
FLouR, than any so-called whole wheat breakfast food 
or flour on the market; only a little higher than the best 
white flour. HEALTH-ALL FLouR or BREAKFAST 
Foon, 98-ib. barrel, $2.80. Write for price for smaller 
quantities. Special offer made for trial orders. Deliv- 
ered free anywhere east of the Rockies. Try combina- 
tion —88 Ibs. Pow as, lb. bag BREAKFAST Foop. Bet- 
ter buy a barrel, use it up; you will want it ain. 
Intelligen. parents know the value of such a flour. 

HALTH-ALI. booklet free. Send us your dealer's 
name. We will arrange to supply you. 


HEALTH-ALL MILLING CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 














Extract « BEEF 


* Has that rich, beefy flavor” 
For making Soups, Gravies and Beef Tea. 
Aids results attainable in no other way. 


Armour’s Army and Navy Art Calendar for 1899 
now ready for distribution, consists of six 10x12 
sheets, artistically printed in tweive colors on fine 
art paper, bound with red, white and blue ribbon. 
The original sketches were painted from life this 
year, and most beautifully bring out the senti- 
mental side of Military Life ie illustrations 
here printed show their com position and treatment, 
We have 500,000, but with ten million American 
Ladies, and all wanting one, they will not last 
long. We advise your early request. Send six 
2cent Stamps to cover mailing and postage. 


ARMOUR & COMPANY, CHICAGO 




















AUTOMATIC OIL HEATER 


No Valves No Wicks Nou Wick Raisers 







No Bail, Perfect 
yet by the — Heater, 
top rail * yet you 
you can can 
carry “it. cook 





WONDERFULLY SIMPLE !—Price, $7.50 
Burns ordinary lamp oil; two powerful Blue Flame burners, per- 
fectly controlled by lowering burner (oil runs in) and raising it (oil 
runs oat), Canvot smoke; uo danger; same principle as our Auto- 
matic Blue Flame (il Cooking Stove which has proven so success- 
fel. Write for free circular; also for testimunials from users of the 
Cooker, Booklet. showing 16 different patterns of Oil Heaters, free. 


Only Wickless, Valveless Oil Stove Ever Made 

Sold by dealers, or shipped direct by Central Oil and Gas Stove Co., 
largest manufacturers of Oil Stoves in the world. Over 200 styles. 

210 Sckool Street, Gardner, Mass., U. 8. A. 

If you have an old or unsatisfactory Gasoline or Oil Cooker or 
Heater, any make, write for our special offer in exchange. 

Will the people who have purchased the Automatic Stoves write 
us how Uaey like them? 








Highest Price FOR EGGS | 


comes in the winter when eggs are scarce. GREEN CUT 
SONE pre 


pared by Mann’s New Bone Cutter 


makes hens lay at any time. It doubles the egg product. 


Mawnn’s Granrre Crvstat Grit, Clover Currer anv | 


Swineixe Peep Tray mean hen comfort and hen profit. Car. free. 


F.W.MANN COMPANY, Box 45, Milford, Mass. 
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The Best Northern and Eastern Dinner 
] RS. IDA V. ENDERS, of Brooklyn, New 
York, was the fortunate recipient of 
the ten-dollar prize for the best Northern and 
Eastern dinner. The menu of Mrs. Enders’ 
dinner was as follows: 


Cream of Tomato Soup 
Bread Sticks 


Boiled Codfish 
Hollandaise Sauce 


Potatoes 


Baked Lamb _ Peas 


Rice 
Lettuce, French Dressing 
Cheese Toast 
Mock Charlotte 
Coffee 





Cost OF MATERIALS 


1can Tomatoes.... .10 1 head Salad....... 04 
1 quart Milk....... .05 4tablespoonfuls Oil —.o2 
1 Lemon...........  .of Coffee and Chicory 04 
1% lb. Codfish.... 88 GER risieereeess: 2a 
Q POUNCE vic ices. .03 Cheese, Butter, In- 
4ibe. Lamb......... 3% CHOIRS: 55 ke (588 
Boup Rice ........+ 03 —_——. 
$1.00 


Cream of Tomato Soup.—Put half a pint of 
tomatoes on to stew with a blade of mace, 
a sprig of parsley and one bay leaf; put a 
pint of milk in a double boiler, rub a table- 
spoonful and a half of butter with a table- 
spoonful of flour together; add to milk when 
boiling, and stir constantly until thickened. 
When tomatoes have stewed fifteen minutes 
strain through a sieve, and if the soup is 
ready to serve add sugar and soda to the 
tomatoes, then to the boiling milk, and serve 
at once. Do not put over the fire again. 

Boiled Codfish.— One teaspoonful of salt, 
one bay leaf, one little onion, a quarter of a 
teaspoonful of celery seed, one chip of 
lemon rind. Put a pound and a half of cod 
steak (fresh) in a boiler with boiling water, 
add seasonings and let it stand where it will 
simmer for thirty minutes. 

Hollandaise Sauce.—One tablespoonful of 
flour, one of butter, half a pint of fish liquid, 
yolks of two eggs, juice of lemon, parsley 
and two drops of onion juice. Mix flour and 
butter to paste; add fish liquid, then the 

| yolk of the eggs, lastly the juice of lemon 
| and half a tablespoonful of chopped parsley. 


+ 


Baked Shoulder of Lamb.—Buy the fore- 
quarter of lamb and have the shoulder 
| removed and boned, saving the other sections 
for luncheon dishes and broth. After the 
| shoulder is boned place a few pignolias in 
the cavity; season with one teaspoonful of 
salt, a quarter of a teaspoonful of pepper, one 
onion, and place in a baking-dish with half a 
cupful of water, and bake in a good oven for 
about an hour anc a quarter. When the 
meat is finished remove from the baking- 
dish, and make the gravy over the fire by add- 
ing one tablespoonful of flour to two-thirds 
of a cupful of water; when mixed smooth 
pour into baking-dish; cook for a few 
minutes, then pour in a gravy-boat to serve. 
Green Peas.—Shell and place in cold 
water for half an hour. Cook in boiling 
salted water till done. Drain; add a cupfui 
of hot milk, a little butter, salt, and a dash 
of pepper. 

Boiled Rice.—One cupful of rice, three quarts 
of boiling water. Put water on to boil; when 
boiling at highest point pour in slowly the 
rice; stir-with a fork so as to get all the 
kernels into motion, and keep boiling at this 
state from twenty to thirty minutes. : 

French Dressing.—Half a teaspoonful of 
salt rubbed in four tablespoonfuls of olive 
oil, two teaspoonfuls of lemon juice and a 
dash of pepper; shake well together, and 
| pour over some crisp lettuce leaves. 

Cheese Toast.—Cut pieces of wheat bread 
in small circles and toast a nice brown; 
when thoroughly toasted, butter and dust 
with a little parmesan cheese. Serve with 
the lettuce and French dressing. 


+ 


Mock Charlotte—Take the whites of the 
two eggs used in the Hollandaise sauce; add 
the whites of two more, saving the yolks 
for the soft custard; three tablespoonfuls of 
cornstarch moistened with a _ little cold 
water; pour over half a pint of boiling water, 
and add half a cupful of sugar;- put over the 
fire and boil just long enough to rupture the 
starch cells; pour, while hot, over the well- 
beaten whites of the eggs; flavor with vanilla, 
turn into a form, and stand in a cool place. 
Serve with a soft custard made as follows: 
Three-quarters of a pint of milk, two eggs, 
yolks, two tablespoonfuls of sugar, one tea- 
| spoonful of vanilla. Beat the eggs with the 
sugar; scald the milk; when scalding hot add 
to the eggs and sugar; place over the fire, 
cook carefully; last of all add the vanilla. 

The bread sticks served with the soup and 
left on the table through the meal are made 
| of ordinary bread dough formed into long, 
| thin sticks placed in a bread-stick pan and 
baked in a good oven for fifteen minutes. 
They should be brown and quite crisp. 











The Best Pacific Coast Dinner 
RS. W. S. WRIGHT, of San Diego, 
California, was awarded the prize of 
ten dollars for the best Pacific Coast dinner. 


Provisions being cheaper on the Pacific Coast | 
a more elaborate menu than could possibly be | 
given for a dollar in the Middle or Eastern | 





States was possible. The menu of Mrs. 
W. S. Wright's dinner was as follows: 
Noodle Soup 
Black Olives 
Barracuda Cutlets, Sauce Hollandaise 
Rice a la Japanese 
Boiled Shoulder Mutton, Onion Sauce 
Potato Snow Green Peas 
Cauliflower Salad 
Wafers Cheese | 
Jellied Oranges 
| 
Coffee 
Cost OF MATERIALS 
Shoulder of Mutton, 2 to 244 lbs ..............  .20 
Barracuda Cutlets, 6 slices. .......+ccecceeees .10 
SE NE 60s Fo ds wiescdsnnese 4d occes Jo eeeeees -10 
Potatoes, 2 lbs. (3c); Onions, 4 med. size, (5c) 08 
Cauliflower, one, not large; a few sprigs of 
Parsley ....0cccccseseccccsess cvccesescsess 05 
ORGGR, Fh DU. cece cccssotvscrecccvecescscvces .04% 
CN TE Mics ewtecasceesarsccsepeddvecessse 6 
Wafers, one doz. ; Rice, 4 cuptul............ .05 
Gelatine, {% lb. ; Oranges, 4 medium.........  .to 
Lemons, 4 (2c); Eggs, 3 (§C).....0+sseceseeees 07 
Milk, 1 pint (3c); Sugar, 1 cupful (gc) ........ .06 
Ulive Oil, 3 tablespoonfuls (3c); Butter, 2 
tablespoonfuls (3C)....... 00. cece cece e ee ceene 06 
Coffee, 5 tablespoonfuls ..........e-seccccceee 03% 
$1.00 


Noodle Soup.—Use the broth in which the 
mutton was boiled, of which there should be 
about one quart. Carefully remove the fat 
and add one bay leaf, half a teaspoonful of 
celery salt, two or three drops of onion juice, 
and pepper and salt. Boil for a few minutes, 
then strain, and add the noodles. 


’ 


Noodles.—To one beaten egg and a little 
salt add sufficient flour to knead. Work 
rapidly on the moulding-board for a few 
minutes; then roll very thin and cut into 
strips an eighth of an inch wide and about 
two inches long. Stand aside to dry, and 
occasionally toss about that they may dry 
evenly. When ready to finish the soup, 
add to the boiling liquor, and cook fifteen or 
twenty minutes, when it is ready to serve. 

Barracuda Cutlets—Procure nice slices 
about an inch in thickness; wash and wipe 
dry; dust with pepper and salt, then dip 
into the beaten whites of two eggs and into 
breadcrumbs. Fry in hot fat. Serve with 
sauce Hollandaise. 

Rice a la Japanese.—Look over and wash 
thoroughly three-quarters of a cupful of rice. 
Place in a vessel having a tightly fitting 
cover and add three cupfuls of salted water. 
Place over a moderate fire and cock slowly 
for one hour. A few minutes before serving 
remove to the back of the range and allow 
it to steam for a few minutes. 

Boiled Shoulder of Mutton.—Procure from 
two to two pounds and a half shoulder. 
Wipe with a damp cloth; tie up in a piece of 
cheesecloth which has been dusted with 
flour; place in the kettle and cover with 
boiling water. Add pepper and salt. Cook 
rapidly for five minutes, then remove to the 


back of the range, where it will remain at | 
When done remove | 
the cloth, dish on a hot platter, and place | 


200° for about an hour. 


where it will keep hot till ready to serve. 
Send to the table with onion sauce. 


” 


Onion Sauce.—Pcel three nice, white 
onions and boil tender; press the water 
from them; chop fine and add to half a pint 
of hot milk which has been tnickened with 
a teaspoonful of flour and a teaspoonful of 
butter rubbed together. Season to taste. 

Potato Snow.—Select four white, perfect 
potatoes, weighing altogether about two 
pounds. Boil till done in salted water. 
Place where they will dry thoroughly; then 
pare and rub through a coarse sieve on toa 
hot dish placed near the fire. Serve quickly. 

Cauliflower Salad.—Procure a medium- 
sized head. Wash carefully, tie in a piece of 
fine cheesecloth, and cook in boiling salted 
water. When done remove the cloth, 
sprinkle with two spoonfuls of lemon juice, 
and cool. When ready to serve separate the 
flowerets, arrange on a dish, sprinkle with 
chopped parsley, and serve with French 
dressing made by rubbing together three 
tablespoonfuls of olive oil, half a teaspoonful 


of salt and a quarter of a teaspoonful of | 


white pepper till the salt is dissokved. Add 
one tablespoonful of lemon juice, beat well, 
and pour over the cold cauliflower. 

Jellied Oranges.—Dissolve a quarter of a 
box of gelatine in one cupful of cold water; 
add one cupful of sugar and the pulp and 
juice of half a lemon and one cupful of 
boiling water; strain. Pare four nice, sweet 
oranges, removing every particle of white 
skin. Divide into quarters and slice. 
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The Height of Perfection Reached 


Blanke’s 
FAUST 
BLEND 


Mocha and Java 


COFFEE 


Costs more because 
it is worth more 


than any other on the 


market. In 3-pound 
air-tight cans — whole, 
ground or pulverized. 


If your grocer woes not 


sell it, order of us. 
. Fp. $1.30 for a 3-pound Can 


Express prepaid in 
United States on trial 
orders of not less than two cans. 


C. F. Blanke Tea and Coffee Co. 
Promoters of High-Grade Goods 


ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 


Proprietors of the most complete Coffee-Roasting 
Establishment in the United States 

‘* COFFEE 

Tells you all about coffee 


Send 2-cent stamp for our Booklet, 
FROM TREE TO LIP.” 
and how to make it. 








“ You never have headaches, my pretty maid, 
Like the rest of the scholars,” the teacher said. 
“T can do without them by the aid 
Of RALSTON HEALTH Foon, sir,” she said. 


Ralston "sa't" Breakfast Food 


2-Ib. packages at dealers’, lie. Ask your dealer for it 
If vours does not keep it. send us bis name and we will 


Breakfast 
For a 2 Sfen 


Sramp 


Made from wheat rieh in gluten, and INDORSED By 
THK RALSTON HEALTH CLUB “as the only perfect and 
by far the most healthful breakfast food in this country.” 


PURINA MILLS, 804 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. 













**Nothing But 
Vea 
Will Do.”’ 


The delicious 
flavor of 


a= 


Pork and Beans 


Prepared with Tomato Sauce 


is peculiar to itself. It 
is preferred by discrim- 
inating people. Whole- 
convenient ; 
Send 
6 cents in stamps for 
sample Booklet 
free. 


some and 
good hot or cold. 


can. 


VAN CAMP PACKING CO. 
302 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Van Camp's Concentrated Tomato Soup— 
pure, delicious, convenient. A W-cent can 
makes a quart of rich soup. 














Bro-man-gel-on 


The Most Delicious 


DESSERT JELLY 


Its preparation is convenience 
itself—simply add boiling water. 

Its purity and delicacy 
place it at the head of 
all desserts. 
FLAVORS: Lemon, Raspberry, 
Orange, Strawberry and Cherry. 

Obtain it from your grocer, or send 
6 cents in stamps to pay postage, and 
we will mail, Free, | box, half orig- 
inal size. One trial will convince 


STERN & SAALBERG 












311 W. 40th Street, New York 
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Perfection 


Years of experiment and 
all that is known of soap and 
soap-making are represented in 
the manufacture of Fairy Soap. 
It begins with pure vegetable 
oil as the basis, instead of ani- 
mal fats, and ends in soap per- 


fection. 


FAIRY 
SOAP 


contains no coloring matter, no 
rosin, no impurities, and is 
perfectly harmless to the most 
sensitive skin or delicate fabrics. 
Mrs. Rorer, the eminent lecturer 


on household economy, calls it 


“ The Soap of the Century.” 


Three convenient sizes—for the 
toilet, bath and laundry. 


The N. K. Fairbank Company 


Chicago St. Louis New York 
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all over, easy 
to wipe and 
keep clean. 
Heats a large 
room because 
the combus- 
tion is perfect. 


Puritan 


Cleveland Foundry Co., 


QUICK-CLEAN-HEAT 
ODORLESS DNATA, 


Weighs 
12 pounds, 
Handic 

to carry it 
by, turns 
b.tek out 
of the way. 
Mica window 
shows flame 
adjustment. 
Reservoir 
can’t get too 












































time. 


mooth 


Almost all Heater. 

dealers sell $5 00 

them. e 

If yours Freight pald 

doesn’t, enst of Miseis- 

write us, and} sippi River. 

we will Or, you 

send can send 
us $5.00, 
and we 

name will fill 

of one 

who 

does. direct. 


Catalogue Free 


For that chilly 
feeling in the 
fall—or any 













30 inches 


Aluminum 
top, can’t 
tarnish, 
comes off to 
heat water. 
Tank is sheet 
brass, heavy, 
removable for 
filling, holds a 
gallon. Nickel- 
plating is bright 
and stays so. 
Easy to put a 
new wick in. 
Looks more 
likea stove and 
less like a big 
lamp than any 
other Oil 


“PEATH 








order 


Birds and Gold Fish * specialty. Can ship 





season. Established 28 years, Illustrated catalogue 
of birds SENT FREE if you mention this magazine. 
71 Platt Street =] 

Clessland. Ohio IOWA SEED CO., DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Thanksgiving on the Farm . 
My First Fight in the Jungle . 


Drawing by Alice Barber Stephens 


Where the Cranberries Come From . 
P74 The Anecdotal Side of Mr. Moody . 


Illustrations from Original Photographs 


A Blind Composer of 3000 Hymns . 


A Polish Fantasy... . 


Drawing by Harry Finney 


Ai Snap Shots at Famous Peopie . Pea egeree 
f ie Illustrations from Photographs in Ma) »r James B. Pond’s Private Collection 
rs) The Girls of Camp Arcady—I . 
How Richard Wagner Wrote His Operas Houston S. Chamberlain 11 


Iilustrations from Photographs 


The Minister of Carthage—cuaPs. Iv-v1 Caroline A. Mason . . . 13 


Drawing by C. M. Relyea 


A Silk-Lined Girl . 


Drawing by Violet Oakley 


% The Cherry Tree in Our Back Yard. . A/adeline S. Bridges .. 16 
a. My Collection of Dolls . 


(77 lilustrations from Photographs of the Dolls 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


Editorial Page . 

About Men—II 

The Kindergarten—I .. _. 
Thanksgiving in the Church. . 
Easy Reading of the Hand. 
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Drawings by Alice Barber Stephens, Frank 0. Small! and Clifton Johason 


The Jamesons in the Country—I . 
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eg, Manual Training Schools . 


Seats One Can Make at Home . 
The King’s Daughters 


r~ Some New Ideas in Church Fair 
4 Winter Vegetables Made Attractive 


Prize Dollar Dinners . 


SW Dressing for a City Visit . 
Christmas Presents Which May 
Made for Less Than a Dollar . 
Embroidery for the Christmas Table . Designed for the Journal 34 
Home-Made Muffs and Collarettes . . /sabel A. Mallon. .. . 35 


Rag Dolls and Home-Made Toys . 
Musical Helps and Hints ‘ 
Side-Talks with Girls. . 
Problems of Young Men 

Floral Helps and Hints 

Literary Queries . : 
Suggestions for Mothers 

The Home Dressmake: . 





ERED 
PETS” 


The newest, most 
complete and  prac- 
tical book ever issued 
wf 6on the care of CANARIES, 

PARROTS AND OTHER CAGE 
Zag 2 BIKDS, IN HEALTH AND 

LZ SICKN £88; their food, breed- 
tj, ing and training. 


Every Bird Keeper 
Should have it 

136 pp. with many illustra- 

tions, some in colors. 
Price, 25 cents 


or send us the addresses of 
five persons who keep birds, 
and 10c., before February 1, 
and the book will be sent you, 









safely anywhere, at any 
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——} We know, ifthe A merican 
f public ever really awak- 
ens to the real importance 
of distilled water, we will 
have to enlarge our factory 

though we are the largest 
manufacturers of water 
stills exclusively in the 
world, The only absolutely 
pure water, aerated with 
sterilized air, is made by 


The Sanitary Still 


Pure copper, lined with 
block tin, and indestruc- 
tible. It fits any stove, 
and is as easily managed 
as @ tea-kettle. 














Twelve Styles—Double Capacity—Same Price 
Only Still Recognized by U. S. Government 


Write for booklets containing letters from prominent 
baukers, physicians and pastors from every State in 


| the Union and several foreign countries. 


THE CUPRIGRAPH CO., 97 N. Green 8t., Chicr go 
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Enameline 


when applied, is most 
BRILLIANT, and that is the 
effect you want when using 
a stove polish. When an old 
stove is polished it should 
look as bright as new—that 
is the result when you use 
Enameline. It is put up in 
paste, cake or liquid form. 
Remember that every pack- 
age is guaranteed. 


J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York 








One thousand styles and sizes. 
For cooking and heating. 
Price from $5 to $70. 


Often imitated. Never equaled 
Best Cookers. Strongest Heaters. 
Last Longest. Use Least Fuel, 
Made only by 
THE MICHIGAN STOVE COMPANY 
Largest Makers of Stoves and Ranges 
in the world. 
Seld Everywhere 














SAVES THE CARPET 
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joney back if dissatisfied 
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TEST IT FREE 
in your home for 3) days before paying. 
retail at wholesale prices. Buy of factory. Save 
~ *gent’s big profits. WE PAY FREIGHT. 


0) § Bo Rovac Biue Sweepers 







M 

Sin; (our own make) $8, $11, 
5 16. All attachments free. W 
ments and parts for all machines 
Needles for any machine by mail, 27¢. doz. Send 
sample with order. Complete CataLocur of ma 
chines and other bargains Furs. Write to-day. 




























If yous sweeper takes up more nap 
than dirt, stop using it. 


take the dirt, not the carpet, and 
oil themselves. Will send you a 
window cleaner and “How to 
Sweep,” for 6c. postage, mention- 
ing this magazine. 

GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 








‘Save ~ Your Fuel 


| By using our (stove-pipe) RADIATOR 


|; once. 










Window 
Shades 


To act properly must be mounted on good 
rollers. To get GOOD shade rollers buy the 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


They are made by a concern that has devoted 
all its time and energy for the past thirty years 
exclusively to the manufacture of shade roll- 
ers, and the autograph of Stewart Hartshorn 
on a shade roller is a guarantee that it will 
give you no trouble. 


Don’t buy the 
worthless sort 


Get only the genuine 
with the autograph of 
Stewart Hartshorn on 
the label. 


WOOD ROLLERS. 
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With its 120 Cross Tubes 


ONE siove or furnace does the work of 
TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men. 


TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR 


where we have no active agent we 
will sell at wholesale price. Write at 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY 
24 Purnace St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











We will ship 
a Piano or Organ 
anywhere upon the 
distinct understanding that if it is not 
satisfactory to purchaser after twelve 
we will take 
PIANOS complete with all 
ments—Harp, Banjo, Zither, etc., Attach- 
ments—and Book of 
ORGANS with Orchestral Combination 
Easy to operate; any one can use 


Our Souvenir Art Catalogue of 1899 Models 


It illustrates all the beautiful tustruments manu- 
factured by us—it is a work of art, printed in 
colors, the frontispiece being a costly reproduction 
ofa famous oil painting—AN ANCIENT EGYPTIAN 
CHOIR AT TEMPLE SERVICE. 
A prompt answer to this offer secures 
discount of $16.00 on quoted prices in 
99 catalogue on any Cornish Organ, 
or $20.00 if you buy a Cornish Piano. 
We sell on one basis only 
AT First Cost—savivg all agents’ and dalers’ 
immense profits. 


CASH OR EASY PAYMENTS 


Send for particulars of our popular co-partnership 
plan by means of which a Cornish American 
Piano or Organ can be secured absolutely FREER. 
« Our bank, your bank, any 
bank, orany of the multitude 
of patrons who have purchased millions of dollars’ 
worth of instruments from us during the past 


CORNISH & CO., Washington, N. J. 


Established nearly Fifty Years. 


RGANS from 


ANOS $1552° 


FREE: 


tt, 


Factory TO FAMILY 


References 


















FOR COOL DAYS 
Indispensable after its merits 
Handsomely made 
and a most powerful oil heater. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. 
kept by dealers, will send, 
freight paid, on 
$5.00, to any point east of 
the Rocky Mountains. 


FREE! Our book of points 
on stoves and lamps. 


ume & Atwood Mfg. Co. 


Factories: Waterbury and Thomaston, Conn. 


< MONEY 


Made and Saved 


with a ® PRINTING PRESS. 
Print your own cards, ete. 
yrofits printing for neighbors, 
18 press for circulars or small 
Type-setting easy ; 


Oe 






o.oo 





—— 


ours, for old or young. 


Send stamp for samples and 
catalogue of presses, type, paper, 


KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 





lamp-chimneys 
save nine-tenths of the chimney 


Go by the Index. 


Write Macbeth, Pittsburg, Pa. 


TINKHAM 
TRICYCLE! 


afford all the pleasure and 
exercise of bicycling with- 
out the nervous strain and 
You cannot fall, 
and you stop when you 
want to. No instruction 
necessary. Our ’99 Model 
weighs only 3) pounds. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


THE TINKHAM CYCLE CO. 
306-210 West 59th St., New York 


NO PE ow 
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THE LADIcs’ HOME JOURNAL 


i ‘Li | 


Over 1000 Pages a Year. F OU Full of Bright Pictures. © 
Published Every Wednesday, 52 Times a Year, at the Bible House, New York City, at $1.50 per Annum, } 


»> Beautifully Printed in Rich Colors <« 


“T HERE is only one Paper in all the World Edited by DR. TALMAGE, and that is THE CHRISTIAN HERALD. It is the 
Brightest, the Best, the Most Attractive, the Most Interesting Weekly Paper in Existence. Radiant with BEAUTIFUL | 
“COLORS, it Sparkles like a Cluster of Precious Gems, Adorning and Cheering every Happy Home it enters. Rich and Poor, High | 
and Low, Great and Small, Old and Young Welcome it as a Friend, and Delight in its Weekly Visits. THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 
Fairly Bubbles Over with 
Good Things, so Abundant 


























The ywd Samarilan. S. LUKE 10. The yood Samaritan, 


257 And, behold, a certain lawyer stood priest that way: and when he saw him, he 












. up, and tempted him, saying, Master, what passed by on the other side, _ are its Literary and Artistic 
"96 He said unto him, Whal | re be an likewise a Levite, when he was at Treasures, and its Matchless 
Tiiba he suevering, ae Thou shalt love [ sill a ' CO LORED PICTU RES 
ar ier soul oa with ai  bapreiadpers yo a ee e" Excite the Admiration andthe 7 
rie thy mind; and thy neighbour as fim : on Widecmant of all aites tee A 


28 And he said unto him, Thou hast answered 
right: this do, and thou shalt live. 
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es ONS : if “ them. Never was a Paper 
es." eee eS Published more Pure, more | 
ae mige? ae ~" " Elevating, more Interesting, —__ “™™ — 

Li more Attractive, more Capti- / Oe hua / 
vating, more Charming. a ae 

Invite its Weekly Visits and you will never wish them 
to cease, for The Christian Herald grows on Acquaintance, § 
and the more you see of it, the better will you like it. 


Unprecedented Premium Offer} 


Having purchased two entire editions of the only Genuine 
LONDON ART BIBLE (aggregating 25,000 copies), we 
are enabled to offer the following Unparalleled Premium 
inducement, subject to withdrawal without notice, in which 
case we will immediately refund your money. 
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* ‘ : 
To any one sending THREE DOLLARS, we will 
send THE CHRISTIAN HERALD for One Whole 
Year—52 TIMES—and One Copy of the ART BIBLE, 
1345 Pages, with 852 Beautiful Pictures—Bound in Divin- F ~ 
ity Circuit, Overlapping, RED under GOLD Edges. i 
. ° 
The Grandest Christmas Gift} 
TORRE BS SR CORRES 6 TT 
You cannot find a Richer or More Acceptable Holiday | 
Present in the World than this Exceptionally Attractive}. 
Te : ART BIBLE. By means of its Wonderful Illustrations fh » 
ee it lets in a Flood of New Light on the Scriptures, and 
By permission of the Berlin Photo Co, lockhors a8 } } 
fe — game ove renders the text Additionally Attractive for Home Reading, 
“A certain Samaritan . . . saw him.’’—Luke x, 33. ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
; bia ne It is the Grandest Gift in Existence for a Pastor or Super- 
29 But he, willing to justify himself, said the place, came and looked on him, and passed intendent Sunday - School Teacher or Scholar, and for } 
unto Jesus, And who is my neighbour ? by on the other side. ' , ’ “ 
30 And Jesus answering, said, A certain 33 Butacertain Samaritan, as he journeyed, elderly people who require Large and Clear Type. : 
po het down frame vorusatons to Jericho, came where he was: and when he saw him, soos ° n 
qe and fell among thieves, which stripped him he had compassion on him, Mg 
of his raimeni, and wounded him, and de- 34 And went to him, and bound up his Formerly Sold at $ ] 2 z 
parted, leavin z him half dead. wounds, pouring in oil and wine, and set him + ++ seeeeecsooooos coocees % 








31 And by chance there came down acertain on his own beast, and brought him to an inn, 










ia Before THE CHRISTIAN HERALD purchased these § 
EXACT SIZE OF TYPE IN ART BIBLE Two Editions, the LONDON ART BIBLE was Sold f 
Only by Subscription, and as high as $12.00 a copy—now § 

we send it, with THE CHRISTIAN HERALD for One Year, on receipt of only THREE DOLLARS for both Paper and Bible 4 
We Cannot Afford to Prepay Charges on this Bible. If it is to be sent by mail, send 40 Cents, Coin or Stamps, for Postage § 


Prompt Action Necessary to Prevent Disappointment 


Already over 11,000 of these Bibles have been Sold, and Prompt Action is Necessary to prevent Disappointment. At this late i 
Season it is a Mechanical Impossibility to add to our Present Stock before Christmas, ---- . 


i and hence this Offer is Limited to the Supply now in hand. Should you fail toOrder oo te 
| in Time we Guarantee to Immediately Refund your Money, Free of Expense. Send The Christian Herald 
full Shipping Directions and Order TO-DAY, or you may be TOO LATE. 191 to 197 Bible House, New York 
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